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Candide as symbolic experience 


by Douglas A. Bonneville 


During this century a number of Voltaire critics have been 
reluctant to grant Candide the status of a novel. To some it’s a 
satire, to others a philosophical tale. William Bottiglia has quali- 
fied it as a miniature classic. Many are satisfied to call it a parody 
of the adventure novel, or an adaptation of the picaresque form, 
or a rudimentary precursor of the philosophical novel, or any 
combination of the three, with elements of the historical novel 
and the pastoral. Paul Valéry, with typical incisiveness, has called 
it poetic but unfortunately has left his hearer or reader to discover 
why’. Each of these approaches helps us to understand Candide, 
but none is broad enough to define it. Indeed, the fact alone that 
it embraces all attempts to limit it, without denying their truth, 
is claim enough to the title of ‘novel’. But Candide is not a novel 
by default; it is a novel in conception, spirit and form, by any of 
the genre’s multifarious definitions and in anyone’s terms. It is 
one of the world’s great novels, a fictionally rendered distillation 
of human intellectual experience. 

Before attempting to evaluate Candide as a novel, it seems appro- 
priate to show why it defies restriction to any of the other cate- 
gories that have been suggested for it. The key phrase in this 
demonstration will be ‘more than’. For a number of reasons 
Candide is more than a satire. Most novels contain satire, and few 


1 Candide: analysis of a classic 2 ‘Paul Valéry et Voltaire, Propos 
(Studies on Voltaire, viiA: 1964). inédits’, Revue d’histoire littéraire de la 
France (mai-août 1968), Ixviii.386. 
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include as much as Candide, whose broadsides on philosophical 
optimism, superstition, fanaticism, clericalism, war, Parisian 
society, booksellers, slavery, monasticism, medical practices, 
literary critics, and so forth, are manifestly clear. A distinction 
must be made, however, between novels with a strong satirical 
element and ‘satires’ as such. Whatever other criteria are essen- 
tial to a satire none seems more important than that it be con- 
structed so as to make manifestly clear the object of its attack. As 
long as critics accept the compelling notion that Voltaire’s main 
goal was to destroy the concept of philosophical optimism, the 
label of satire is acceptable, for Pangloss’s philosophy, which has 
much of the language and obscurity of Leibniz’s system, after 
being subjected to a brutal onslaught of damaging event, is 
ultimately rendered untenable. But there has been recently a 
tendency to treat other aspects of Candide: its world view, its 
love element, its fictional techniques, its symbolism. Investiga- 
tion so directed, when, as is generally the case, it leads to positive 
statements, would logically interfere with the appreciation of the 
work as satire, which does not admit of distraction. Since Can- 
dide’s success is undiminished after more than two centuries, and 
since it seems to gain status from divers interpretations, the 
inevitable conclusion is not that it is watered-down satire, but 
that it is more than satire. 

Quite the same point may be made in judging Candide solely as 
a philosophical tale. To my knowledge there is no more a stan- 
dard definition of this genre than there is of the novel itself. I feel, 
however, that its definition would resemble closely Sheldon 
Sacks’s qualification of the apologue, that is, a fictional work so 
organized as to demonstrate the validity of a philosophical 
statement”, The best treatment of Candide from this standpoint 
is Ira Wade’s admirable work, Voltaire and Candide (1959), 
which does a definitive job of demonstrating the unity of the 
work. According to professor Wade, Voltaire’s masterpiece 


8 Fiction and the shape of belief (Ber- 
keley &c. 1967), pp.9-15. 
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arises from and is arranged to prove the final proposition, with 
a formal rigour worthy of Berkeley or Descartes. This approach, 
as Jean Sareil points out, generates the same difficulties as the 
classification of Candide as satire, and for the same basic reason: 
there are in the book essential concerns beyond the establishment 
of a single philosophical point*. As minimally as they are devel- 
oped, plot, characterization, motivation and atmosphere are 
admirably conceived and realized. As I hope to establish later, 
Candide’s success as fiction makes it more than a philosophical 
tale or apologue. 

To those who read Candide as parody, Jean Sareil has convin- 
cingly shown that the work is rather an effective use of novelistic 
procedures than a mocking of them. Through its adaptation of 
consecrated narrative devices from a variety of fictional tradi- 
tions, Candide becomes more than a mockery of form. The 
economy and the evocativeness of expression which no doubt 
inform Valéry’s classification of the book as poetry, its skilful 
organization of scene, narration and digression, and its careful 
preparation for climatic events are further evidence that it is 
greater than any of the other categories suggested for it by 
critics. 

The novel is, in fact, the only classification large enough to 
accommodate satire, apologue, parody and poetry within the 
framework of a coherent narrative. Candide, then, for its broadest 
significance must be judged as a novel. To discuss the work as 
prose fiction in no way diminishes the force of its satire or the 
cogency of its meaning. Nor could so judging it conceivably 
tarnish the considerable esteem it enjoys for having been accorded 
excellence in other genres than the novel. Its consideration as 
fiction can only add lustre to a glistening posterity. 

The key to the critics’ difficulty in classifying Candide, and the 
book’s vital force, are its brevity. Most often treated as simple 
reduction, Candide is more aptly described as distillation. This 


4 Essai sur Candide (Genéve 1967), 
PP-13-14. 
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novel tells the story of a man's intellectual formation, presented 
not as vicarious, but as abstracted, experience. Candide’s contact 
with war, for example, is not actual, it is essential. The dead, the 
dying and the maimed over which he is forced to pass are not 
sufficiently personified, if the term is appropriate, to arrest our 
attention. The dying mothers offering their bloody breasts to 
suckling infants and the disembowelled victims of the soldiers’ 
lust resemble the hordes of background sinners in Dante’s 
Inferno; their sufferings serve only to enlighten the observer. 
When one of these figures is placed in relief, as is Vanderdendur’s 
mutilated slave, the momentary emotional response of both 
Candide and the reader, after having been strongly registered, is 
extinguished by the march of events. Only the lesson remains. 
With carefully regulated pace, dramatic scenes, digressions and 
action sequences form a chain of symbolic experiences which may 
be called an allegory of intellectual maturation. Whether inter- 
preted as the fall of man or the destruction of naive illusion, 
Candide’s departure from Westphalia suggests far more than it 
tells: the loss of innocence, the intrusion of social reality into the 
individual destiny, the pain of separation and the shock of exile 
with its attendant feelings of humiliation, anguish and meta- 
physical doubt. Voltaire gives us in the culmination of this 
episode the essence of the recognition experience. He needs 
neither elaborate nor analyse, for with truly poetic economy he 
has symbolically evoked a complex intellectual state akin to the 
epiphanies of Pascal, Proust, Camus or Joyce. Unlike the others, 
however, Voltaire does not undertake, with the blandishments of 
rhetoric, to capture the psyche of his reader. He gives no effort to 
flattering the reader by encouraging participation in the creative 
process. In Candide anguish is an intellectual, not an emotional 
state, none the less overwhelming because it elicits laughter 
rather than dread. 

For Voltaire’s vision, at least in Candide, is truly comic. His 
rendering of experience consists of presenting complex dilemmas 
as apparently simple alternatives and working them out at a 
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sufficient distance from the reader, and himself, to eliminate 
anything but intellectual identification with the characters. The 
ultimate alternative, of course, is the choice between life and death. 
Early in the book, Candide is faced with that grim option when, 
after his exercise of free will he is charged with desertion and 
forced to choose between a brutal beating by the entire regiment, 
and death. He picks the first and suffers such unendurable pain 
that he begs for the second. So charged with significance is this 
rapid-fire sequence that a thorough exploration of its implica- 
tions would require pages of text. We laugh, for we understand, 
not because Voltaire has explained, but because he has evoked 
the absurd choice with a symbolic experience the fullness of 
which depends only on the reader’s intellectual capacity to 
expand it. Our great distance from the live happening elicits 
irony inspired gaiety. At the core of this episode, however, is 
the serious statement that life is preferable to death except when 
the limit of physical pain is reached. Implicit are a number of 
corollaries: physical pain is less endurable than mental anguish; 
to make the ultimate choice, a man must endure bodily suffering; 
when torture stops, the choice is nullified, and, in fact, made 
meaningless by a reversion to instinct; the appreciation of life is 
heightened by the choice; meditation on, or preparation for death 
are less important than the consideration of life’s options; wis- 
dom depends heavily on experience, and, ultimately, philoso- 
phical complexities are susceptible of reduction to plain terms. 
So well chosen are Voltaire’s symbolic events that no extended 
authorial comment or convolutions of style are needed to convey 
their full meaning. As with a poem their value is evocative. This 
distillation of human experience is perhaps the secret of Candide’s 
extraordinary success as well as the chief obstacle to its critical 
acceptance as a ‘legitimate’ novel. It is easy to read Candide as a 
succession of parables strung out in biblical fashion for the 
edification of man, to neglect the person Candide in an attempt to 
interpret event. Indeed, this approach has been so rewarding that 
it has become an end in itself. Candide, Pangloss, Cunégonde, 
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Martin and the rest have been relegated to puppethood as the 
world in which they live, act and choose has been submitted to 
intensive analysis. The time has perhaps come to examine the 
characters” credentials as people. 

William Bottiglia has presented irrefutable evidence of Vol- 
taire’s fascination with puppetry and made a logical case for the 
interpretation of Candide as an intellectual puppet show. As con- 
vincing as the logical association may be, too broad an acceptance 
of its implications discourages exploration of the subtleties of 
the individual characters. These are no ordinary marionettes. 
Flat as they may appear these so-called fantoches are constantly 
choosing, rationalizing, acting and judging, and doing so out of 
awareness. Their motivations are complex; their actions as signifi- 
cant to themselves as to the reader. They change and they lend 
themselves to psychological analysis. Cunégonde’s récit, for 
example, is full of insights into her character, and Candide’s reac- 
tions reveal his mental processes. We are led to speculate on 
Pangloss’s refusal to accept the evidence of his own harsh exper- 
ience, on Candide’s reasons for leaving El Dorado or for marry- 
ing Cunégonde. As transparent as these acts are supposed to be, 
they have given rise to hypotheses of more than a philosophical 
nature. Now, every time we begin to explore personality we 
dilute somewhat the stock notions that ‘one-dimensional’ charac- 
ters supposedly embody. In spite of their obvious ideational 
function Candide and company emerge as personalities as soon 
as they are psychoanalysed by the reader, whether he admits it 
or not. 

The world Voltaire depicts, as can be gathered from what has 
preceded, is an existential world, which, with its undecipher- 
ability and apparent hostility, and the ineluctability ofits physical 
laws and uncontrollable rush of event, constitutes a philosophical 
jungle. Like Kafka’s world, it gives a hint of an ultimate order, 
but one whose only certainties are guilt, suffering, humiliation 
and death. The extraordinary and the impossible are inextricably 
mixed with the banal to form a backdrop for man’s anguish. This 
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very tangible atmosphere, when peopled by complex characters 
whose actions form a coherent plot becomes fiction. 

The case for treating Candide as a novel is strengthened by the 
exploration of one vital question: ‘Is Candide himself a person or 
a puppet?’ That is, does he develop during the book or like 
Pinocchio is he suddenly transformed into a whole human being 
at the end of a series of parabolic episodes% The best measuring 
stick of his humanity is, it seems to me, his love for Cunégonde, 
which begins simply as immediate physical desire idealized by 
the particular social context of Westphalia. Separated from the 
love-object Candide learns that unrequited love is the most 
powerful of motivators as he abstracts his desire and cherishes 
Cunégonde as a symbol of feminine perfection. A series of mis- 
haps, the false report of his beloved’s death, and desire whetted 
by an extended separation take their toll of Candide's ideals. 
Told of Cunégonde's wound he makes what may be the only 
erotic remark of the book: ‘J’espére bien la voir’. So aroused is 
he that the report of her loss of virginity has no effect on him. He 
registers the fact and adjusts to it, as he does consistently through- 
out the novel, for whatever Candide is not, he is lucid. He 
repeatedly acknowledges warnings about love: Pangloss contracts 
venereal disease, Ja vieille loses her youth, beauty, buttock and 
suitors, the Oreillon maidens like monkeys, the baron is appa- 
rently perverted as he is converted, Paquette becomes a prosti- 
tute, and Candide himself is seduced and forced to rationalize 
his own weakness. These incidents and more serve to prepare 
both Candide and the reader for the inevitable discovery that love 
between two persons must eventually lose not only its physical 
but also its ideal basis. There is, indeed, perhaps no better pre- 
pared moment in literature than the end of Candide’s quest for 
Cunégonde. Though he had advance notice from Cacambo of 
Cunégonde’s loss of beauty, the sight of the ugly shrew who was 


5 the best discussion of character is  Pomeau’s extraordinary critical edi- 
contained in the introduction to René tion of Candide (Paris 1963). 
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his love causes Candide to step back three paces in horror. This 
masterfully underplayed physical reaction is the most hilarious 
and the most anguishing instant of the novel. So totally de- 
stroyed is the hero’s motivation that if life is to begin again, it 
must surely begin on the other side of despair. And begin it does, 
contrary to twentieth-century fictional usage; gropingly at first, 
unenthusiastically, but meaningfully, with the search for one's 
potential and a resolve to exploit it as fully as fate permits. 

Candide becomesin this analysis a kind of roman d’ apprentissage, 
but not one limited to young manhood’. The discoveries Can- 
dide makes take place not in the course of a few years, but in a 
lifetime. Voltaire has constructed his novel outside time so as to 
render Candide’s experiences not vicarious but symbolic. They 
make an emotional impact not as lived but as perceived reality. 
Our emotional responses are proportionate not to the experiences 
themselves but to the experiences placed in the whole context of 
a man’s life. In the midst of out wretched existences we offer 
ourselves consolation by saying “Years from now we'll look 
back on these years and laugh’. This, in effect, is what Voltaire 
seems to be doing in Candide. He has taken the intellectual and 
emotional crises of a total human existence and rendered them 
symbolically. By creating a novel where time is truly objective 
he puts us at a sufficient distance from our own fate for us to 
laugh at our own universal misfortune. It is perhaps time to 
eliminate the special categorisation of Candide. Whether it stands 
or falls as a novel, it deserves to be treated as such.’ 


ê see the excellent chapter in Jacques * Haydn T. Mason, in his article 
Van den Heuvel’s recent Voltaire dans ‘Voltaire and Camus’, Romanic review 
ses contes (Paris 1967); he speaks of (1968), lix.198-212, has begun to 
Candide as an ‘ébauche d’un roman explore some aspects of Voltaire’s 
d’apprentissage’. novelistic style. 
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Preface 


This bibliography (which is even more provisional than its 
predecessors) continues the lists of English editions by Hywel 
Berwyn Evans (Studies, viii.g-121) and of Italian (Studies, 
xviii.263-310) and Scandinavian and Finnish (Studies, xlvii.53- 
92) editions by myself. It was actually one of the earliest to be 
planned, but a visit to Portugal was unfruitful, for it was 
impossible to obtain the help of Portuguese librarians. I there- 
fore began to collect these Portuguese editions. When about 
twenty of them had been gathered the Centre de recherches 
portugaises was established in Paris, and soon after mounted a 
Voltaire exhibition. It has thus become possible to compile the 
present tentative bibliography. I am grateful to A. Coimbra 
Martins, of the Centre culturel portugais, for his most helpful 
attitude in making the Centre’s Voltaire editions available to me. 
Healso compiled the catalogue of the Centre’s exhibition: Voltaire 
et la culture portugaise (Paris 1969). 
Th. B. 
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Selections 


1. OBRAS COMPLETAS / DE / FILINTO ELYSIO. / Tomo XL. / 
[ornamental rule] | PARÍS. / Na officina de A. BOBEE / [ornamental 
rule] | 1819. / 


pp-[ii].623.[i]; sig.[ }*, 1-39º; cm.18%. 
pp-2-5: O Fanatismo, ode, de m. de Voltaire, dedicada pelo traductor ao 
ill™, e exmo, senhor conde de Palméla [Ode sur le fanatisme]; pp.6-14: 
Epistola, de m. de Voltaire, a madama Denis, sobrinha sua; dedicada 
pelo traductor ao senhor Antonio de Souza Dias, consul de s. m. f. no 
Havre [Epitre à madame Denis. ... La Vie de Paris et de Versailles); 
pp-231-234: Epistola de m. de Voltaire ao presidente Henault [Epítre à 
m. le président Hénault}; pp.240-244: Epistola de m. de Voltaire a 
duqueza Du Maine [Epitre à mme la duchesse Du Maine). 
CCP 


2. ANTOLOGIA / INTRODUCAO AOS GRANDES AUTORES / 
Vozrarre / DIÁLOGOS / FILOSÓFICOS / LISBOA 1941 / ` 
pp.26.[ii]; sig.[none]; cm.24. 
pp.5-11: Des embellissements de la ville de Cachemire; 22-20: Dialogue 
entre un philosophe et un contrôleur général des finances; 27-26: 
apocryphal Diálogo traduzido do inglés. 


Collected stories 


3. ROMANCES / DE / VOLTAIRE, / TRADUZIDOS EM PORTU- 
GUEZ, | OFFERECIDOS / A’ SUA PATRIA, / POR / ANTONIO 
DA COSTA PAIVA, / Doutor em Medicina pela Faculdade de Pariz, 
Bacha- | rel Formado em Philosophia na Universidade de | Coimbra, Socio 
correspondente das Academias de | Cirurgia e de Medicina de Tolosa, de 
Marselha, e de Montpellier &. | [vignette] | PORTO. / [typographic eel / 
NA TYP. COMMERCIAL PORTUENSE, LARGO DE S. JOÃO 
NOVO N. 12. / [swell rule] | 1836. | 


pp-220, frontispiece portrait; sig.A-N$, Of; cm.1712. 
includes the Eloge historique de la raison, Le Monde comme il va, Memnon, 
Jeannot et Colin, Histoire des voyages ; de Scarmentado and Micromégas. 


CCP 

4. BIBLIOTECA DOS SÉCULOS / [double rule] | VOLTAIRE | 
CONTOS E NOVELAS / Plano da edição e introdução biográfica de / 
Rocer BASTIDE / Prefácios de Tradução de Sércio MuLLIET MÁRIO 


E) 
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Quintana / Com 18 ilustraçães fora do texto | [publisher’s mark] | EDI- 
TÓRA GLOBO / Rio de Janeiro — Pôrto Alegre — São Paulo / <1951> 


pp.lxxi.[i blank].642.[ii]; sig.[none]; cm.z1%4. 
the titlepage in black and red; a “1.º edição, 2.º impressão "appeared in 1960; 
also contains Gilbert Chinard, ‘Voltaire e o novo mundo’. CGP. 


5. Clássicos Universais / [rule] / Romances e contos completos de / VOL- 
TAIRE / Editora ARCADIA Limitada / <1966> 
pp.[ii blank].[3]-674.[iv]; sig.[none]; cm.2114. 
this is vol.6 of the Clássicos universais; the translations are by João Gaspar 
Simões, João Paulo Monteiro, À. Serra Lopes, Fernandes Costa, Jorge 
Mota, Alexandre Pinheiro Torres, David de Carvalho. CCP 


Individual works 


Alzire 


6. ALZIRA / OU / OS AMERICANOS, / TRAGEDIA / DE MON- 
SIEUR DE / VOLTAIRE. / [vignette] / LISBOA / Na Officina de 
JOZE DA SILVA NAZARETH. / ANNO M. DCC. LXXXV. / Com 
licença da Real Mefa Cenforia. | 
pp-79.[i blank]; sig.A-Eº; cm.1744. 

CCP 


7. THEATRO / ESTRANGEIRO. / [rule] / NUMERO VI. / [rule] / 
ALZIRA, / OU / OS AMERICANOS, / TRAGEDIA / DE VOL- 
TAIRE. / [rule] / LISBOA, / NA TYPOGRAFIA ROLLANDIANA. / 
1788. / Com licença da Real Meza da Commiffäo Geral | fobre o Exame, 
e Cenfura dos Livros. | 
pp-79.[i blank]; sig.A-Eº; cm. 14%. 

CCP 


Brutus 


8. BRUTO, / TRAGEDIA pe M. pe VOLTAIRE. / TRADUZIDA 
EM VERSOS PORTUGUEZES | POR / JOSE’ PEDRO DA 
CAMARA. / NOVA EDICAO, / QUE AOS / HEROES PORTU- 
GUEZES / DE 24 DE AGOSTO DE 1820 / D. O. / ANTONIO 
MARIA COUCEIRO. / [swell rule] | Nad fazem damno as Musas aos 
Doutores, / Antes ajuda ás suas letras dad; / E com ellas merecem mais 
louvores, / Que em tudo cabem, para tudo sad. / Ferreira, L.. Epist. 2. | 
[ornamental rule] | LISBOA: / Na Orric. DE ANTONIO RODRIGUES 
GALHARDO, / Impressor do Conselho de Guerra. / [swel] rule] | 1821. / 
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pp-99.[i blank]; sig.1-6º, 72; cm. 15%. 
IMV (9 a 355) 
CGP 


the following editions are of the same translation. 


9. BRUTO. / TRAGEDIA / DE MR DE VOLTAIRE, / TRADUZIDA 
EM VERSOS PORTUGUEZES. / POR *** / [rule] / Naô fazem damno 
as Musas aos Doutores, / Antes ajuda ás suas letras dad; / E com ellas 
merecem mais louvores, / Que em tudo cabem, para tudo saô. / Ferreira, 
Liv. 2. Epist. 2. | [rule] | Nova Ediçaô. | LISBOA, / NA TYPOGRA- 
PHIA ROLLANDIANA. / [typographic rule] | 1821. | [rule] | Vende-se 
na loja de Alexandre Monteiro da | Silva Pina, Livreiro na travessa d’ As- 
sumpçaô, N. | 53, quasi á esquina da Rua do Ouro. | 
pp.[vi].97.[iii blank]; sig.[ ]*, A-E8, F10; cm. 1434. 

IMV (9 a 356) 
CCP 


10. BRUTO, / TRAGEDIA | DE / MR DE VOLTAIRE, / TRADU- 
ZIDA EM VERSOS PORTUGUEZES / POR *** / [rule] / Não fazem 
damno as Musas aos Doutores / Antes ajuda ás suas letras dão; / E com 
ellas merecem mais louvores, / Que em tudo cabem, para tudo são. / 
Ferreira, Liv.2. Epist.2. | Nova Edição. | LISBOA: / NA NOVA IM- 
PRESSÃO SILVIANA. 1826. / Travessa da Portaria das Freiras de 
Santa Anna N.2. / [ornamental rule] | Com Licença. / [rule] / Vende-se na 
Loja do Livreiro Antonio Mar- | ques da Silva, Rua Augusta N.º 199. | 


pp-83.[i].[ii blank]; sig.*-*****8, eds. cm, 1614 
IMV (9357) 


11. BRUTO, / TRAGEDIA | DE / MR DE VOLTAIRE, / TRADU- 
ZIDA EM VERSOS PORTUGUEZES / POR *** / [rule] / Não fazem 
damno as Musas aos Doutores / Antes ajuda ás suas letras dão; / E com 
ellas merecem mais louvores, / Que em tudo cabem, para tudo são. / 
Ferreira, Liv.2. Epist.2. | [rule] | Nova Edição. | LISBOA: / NA NOVA 
IMPRESSÃO SILVIANA. 1827. / Travessa da Portaria das Freiras de 
Santa Anna N.º 2. / [ornamental rule] | Com Licença. | 
pp-83.[i blank]; sig.*-*****8, *****42; cm, 16. 


CCP 


Candide 


12. CANDIDO, / OU / O OPTIMISMO, | OU /O PHILOSOPHO / 
ENFORCADO EM LISBOA / PELOS INQUISIDORES, / E APPA- 
RECENDO DEPOIS / EM CONSTANTINOPLA NAS GALES. / 
Romance escripto por Mr. de Voltaire, | e traduzido em Portuguez. | [orna- 
mental rule] | LISBOA: / NA TYPOGRAPHIA DE COELHO E COM- 
PANHIA, / Rua do Outeiro nº. 4, primeiro Andar. | [double rule] | Vende-se 
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na loja de Antonio Márques | da Silva na Rua Augusta n.º 2, em Lisboa. | 


[c.1835] 
pp-212.[iv]; sig.1-13º, 144; cm. 14%. 


CCP 


13. BIBLIOTHECA UNIVERSAL / ANTIGA E MODERNA / [double 
rule] | CANDIDO / OU O OPTIMISMO / POR / VOLTAIRE / 
[rule] | Versão de FERNANDES Costa / [rule] / COM UMA NOTICIA 
BIOGRAPHICA DO AUCTOR / [rule] / 2.4 SERIE—NUMERO 8 / 
[ornamental monogram] | LISBOA / CASA EDITORA DAVID CO- 
RAZZI / 40, Rua de Atalaya, 52 / FILIAES / Porto: 127, Praça de D. Pedro, 
1.º andar / Brazil: 38, Rua da Quintanda, Rio de Janeiro / 1888 / 
pp-124.[iv]; sig.1-4!8; cm.16%. 
at the end of the biographical introduction it is stated that all the stories of 

Voltaire were to be published in the Bibliotheca; see no.43 below. ore 


14. VOLTAIRE / CÂNDIDO / OU / O OPTIMISMO / Tradução de 
MARIA ARCHER /[ publishers” mark] GUIMARÃES & C.? EDITORES / 
68, Rua de Misericórdia, 70 / LISBOA / [c.1950] 
pp-159.[i]; sig.1-108; cm. 18%. 

CCP 


Dictionnaire philosophique 


15. COLECÇÃO CLÁSSICOS / VOLTAIRE / DICIONÁRIO / 
FILOSÓFICO / 1.º <2.º> VOLUME / Introdução, Tradução e notas de | 
BRUNO DA PONTE / e / JOÃO LOPES ALVES / 1966 / EDITO- 
RIAL PRESENÇA / 
pp-278.[i].[i blank] + 287.[i]; sig.1-168, 1722 + 188; cm. 1814. 

CCP 


L’ Ecossaise 


16. À Loja do caffé, ou a Escoceza, comedia de mr. Hume, cura da igreja 
d'Edimburgo, traduzida da lingua franzesa na portugueza. Lisboa, na 
Offic. de Francisco Luis Ameno 1762. 8º de 102 pag. 
these particulars are taken from Innocencio Francisco da Silva, Diccionario 

bibliographico portuguez (Lisboa 1860), v.191, who adds that he 
possesses the MS. 


Eryphile 


17. ERYPHILE, / TRAGEDIA | DE / MR DE VOLTAIRE. / TRA- 
DUZIDA / POR / JOSE’ THOMAZ DA SILVA | TEIXEIRA. | 
BACHAREL FORMADO EM Leis. / [publisher’s mark] | PORTO: 1822. / 
[ornamental rule] | Na IMPRENTA DO GANDRA. / 
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pp-94.[ii blank]; sig. A-F8; cm. 14 34. 
à IMV (9 b 575) 
CCP 


Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier 


18. EXTRACTO / DO / TESTAMENTO / DE / JOÃO MESLIER / 
Cura de Etrepigny / POR / ANTONIO PEREIRA DA CONCEIÇÃO / 
[ornamental rule] | PORTO / TYP. DE ALEXANDRE DA FONSECA 
VASCONCELLOS / Rua do Moinho de Vento, 29. / [rude] / 1877 / 


pp.70; sig. ], 2-4, 5º; cm.1534. 
CCP 


La Henriade 


19. HENRIQUE IV. / POEMA EPICO, / TRADUZIDO DO ORIGI- 
NAL / FRANCEZ, / POR **** / [ornamental rule] | LISBOA. M. D. 
CCC. VII. / [double rule] | NA REGIA TYPOGRAFIA SILVIANA. / 
[rule] | Com licença de S. A. R. | 
pp-203.[v blank]; sig. A-CC!; cm.1914. 
according to a contemporary ms. note in this volume the translator was the 

marquis de Bellas. 


IMV (ro c 79) 


20. HENRIADA / POEMA EPICO, / COMPOSTO NA LINGUA 
FRANCEZA / POR / Mr. DE VOLTAIRE, / Traduzido, e illustrado 
com varias notas | na Lingua Portugueza | POR / THOMAZ DE 
AQUINO / BELLO E FREITAS, / MEDICO FORMADO / PELA 
UNIVERSIDADE DE COIMBRA. / TOMO I< >. / NOVA EDI- 
CAO. / RIO DE JANEIRO. / NA IMPRESSAO REGIA. / ANNO 
M. DCCC. XII. / Com licença. | 


pp.[iv].179.[i blank]+ ; sig.[ |?, A-Et6, F8, G? + ; 
cm.14. 
CCP 


21. ‘Sacrificio aos espiritos infernaes.” (Episodio extraído da “Henriada” de 
Voltaire, Canto v.) <O Combate de Ailly com o filho na batalha de Ivri. 
(Episodio extraído da “Henriada”” Canto vinr.) <O Templo de amor. 
(Traduzido do Canto 1x da “Henriada.”)> <A Fome assollando Paris. 
(Traduzido do Canto x da “‘Henriada.”)> Poesias de Manuel Maria de 
Barbosa du Bocage (Lisboa 1853), iv.309-323. CER 


22. A HENRIQUIADA / DE / VOLTAIRE / TRADUCÇÃO / DO 
ORIGINAL EM VERSO ENDECASYLLABO / POR / João Felix 
Pereira / Médico, engenheiro civil, agronomo, professor jubilado / do 
Lyceo Nacional de Lisboa, / E / Traductor do Paraiso Perdido de Milton, 
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da Jerusalem Libertada / de Tasso, e do Messias de Klopstock / [orna- 
mental rule] | LISBOA / IMPRENSA DA BIBLIOTHECA UNI- 
VERSAL / Rua dos Calafates, 93 / [rule] / 1878 / 
pp-xxxii.[iv].179.[i]; sig.[1]-2, 1-118, 122; cm.15 
the first two sheets comprise a catalogue of the works of Pereira published by 
Martins Lavado. 
IMV (10 c 80) 


Histoire de Charles xu 


23. HISTORIA / DE / CARLOS XII. / REY DE SUECIA, Efcrita na 
lingoa Franceza | POR / MONSIEUR DE VOLTAYRE, / Traduzida na 
Portugueza | POR / FRANCISCO XAVIER FREYRE / DE AN- 
DRADE, / E EMMENDADA, | Segundo os reparos hiftoricos, e 
criticos de / Monfieur de la Motraye. / PRIMEIRA <SEGUNDA> 
PARTE, / Impreffa à cufta / DE JOZE FRANCISCO MENDES / 
LIVREYRO, / Vende fe na fua Logea. / [ornament] / LISBOA OCCI- 
DENTAL, / [rule] / ANNO DE M.pcc.xxxix. / Com todas as licenças 
neceffarias, e Privilegio Real {Com todas as licenças neceffarias>. | 
pp.[xvi].263.[i blank], frontispiece + [iii].243.[i blank]; sig.[], A-Qf, 

R4 + [ ]*, A-P8, Q3; cm.14%4. 
IMV (10 d 100) 


24. HISTORIA / DE / CARLOS XII. / REI DE SUECIA, / Efcrita na 
lingoa Franceza | POR MONSIEUR DE VOLTAIRE, / Traduzida na 
Portugueza | POR FRANCISCO XAVIER / FREIRE DE ANDRADE, 
/ E emendada, fegundo os reparos hiftoricos, e criticos / de Monfieur de 
la Motraie. / PARTE PRIMEIRA <SEGUNDA), / DEDICADA AO 
PRECLARISSIMO | SENHOR DEZEMBARGADOR / JOSE’ 
DE SEABRA DA SILVA, / Fidalgo da Caza de Sua Mageftade Fideliffima, 
Procu- | rador da fua Real Coroa, Chanceller da Caza da | Supplicação, e 
Guardamór da Torre do Tombo, | &c. &c. &c. | POR / MANOEL ANTO- 
NIO MONTEIRO. / [typographic ornament] | LISBOA, / Na Officina de 
JOSE’ DE AQUINO BULHOENS. / ANNO MDCCLXIX. / [rule] / 
Com Licença da Real Meza Cenforia. | 
pp-[xx].272, frontispiece + [viii]248.[ii blank]; sig.[A}°, B-S* + []}, 

A-Q8; cm.17. 


IMV (10 d 103) 
CCP 


25. HISTORIA / DE / CARLOS XII. / REI DE SUECIA, / Efcrita na 
lingoa Franceza | POR MONSIEUR DE VOLTAIRE, / Traduzida na 
Portugueza | POR FRANCISCO XAVIER / FREIRE DE ANDRADE, 
/ E emendada fegundo os reparos hiftoricos, e / criticos de Monfieur de la 
Motraie. / PARTE PRIMEIRA. | Dedicada ao Illuftr., e Excellent. 
Senhor | JOSEPH DE SEABRA DA SILVA, / Minifiro Secretario de 
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Eftado de Sua Ma- | geftade Fideliffima &c. &c. &c. | LISBOA, / Na 
Officina de Manoel Antonio Monteiro / [double rule) | MDCCLXXII. / 
Com licença da Real Meza Cenforia. | Vende-fe na mesma Officina, e tam- 
bem a Hif- / toria Univerfal de Boffuet; e o Compendio / do Antigo, e 
Novo Teftamento; a Hiftoria / das Orações de Cicero, e outras obras cu- / 
riofas por pregos acomodados / 

pp-[xvi].271.[i blank], frontispiece; sig.[A]-S*; cm. 16%. 

the second volume does not appear to have been published. 


IMV (10d 104) 


Histoire de Jenni 


26. HISTORIA / DE / JENNI, / OU O / ATHEU E O SABIO. / 
ESCRIPTA EM FRANCEZ / POR / VOLTAIRE, | E TRADUZIDA 
EM PORTUGUEZ. / [ornamental rule] | LISBOA. / NA TYPOGRA- 
PHIA DE R. D. COSTA. / Rua direita de S. Paulo N.º 10 A, 1.º andar. / 
[rule] / 1835. / [rule] | Vende-se em Lisboa na loja de Antonio Mar- | ques 
da Silva, Rua Augusta Nº. 2. | 
pp-140.24; vig.A-HS, I6, [ |; cm.15%. 
the second pagination is a Catalogo of Marques da Silva’s publications. 

CCP 


27. História de Jenni / seguido de | o Ouvido do Conde Chesterfield / 
[rule] | Voltaire | arcadia | | publishers’ mark] | <1964> 
pp-[1-2 blank].[3]-181; cm.18. 
translated by Alexandre Pinheiro Torres; no.30 of the Biblioteca Arcddia 
de Bolso. 


L’ Indiscret 


28. [begins:| NOVO ENTREMEZ / INTITULADO / OINDISCRETO, 
/ OU / O JACTANCIOSO, / TRADUZIDO DO FRANCEZ. / 
[typographic band] 

[colophon:] LISBOA, / Na Offic. de FERNANDO JOZE DOS 
SANTOS. / Anno de M:DCC.LXXXIV. / Com licenga da Real Meza 
Cenforia. | 
.14; sig. At, B3; cm.19 44. 
PP-14; Sig 972 CCP 
L’ Ingénu 

29. O INGENUO, / HISTORIA VERDADEIRA / TIRADA DOS 
MANUSCRIPTOS DO PADRE / QUESNEL. / A QUAL TRADUZIO 
DO FRANCEZ / RICARDO DE ALBUQUERQUE / CORTE 
REAL / N’um Segredo do Limoeiro em 1830. | [ornamental rule] /LISBOA: | 
[swell rule] | 1834. | [swell rule] | Na Typ. DE Jose’ RODRIGUES GALHARDO. 
| Com licença da Commissão de Censura. | 
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.130.[ii blank]; sig. A-G8, H°; cm.1514. 
pp-130.[ J; sig A UTEE 
CCP 


30. VOLTAIRE / O / INGÉNUO / HISTÓRIA VERDADEIRA 
EXTRAÍDA DOS / MANUSCRITOS DO PADRE QUESNEL / 
(1767) | TRADUÇÃO DE / JOÃO GASPAR SIMÕES / [ publisher’ s 
mark] | EDITORIAL « INQUÉRITO », L.PA / LISBOA / [1940] 
pp.[ii blank].3-238.[xviii]; sig.[1]-16%; cm. 18%4. Cop 


31. VOLTAIRE | O INGENUO / HISTORIA VERIDICA EX- 
TRAIDA DOS | MANUSCRITOS DO PADRE QUESNAL | 
Tradução de / JOÃO GASPAR SIMÕES / seguida de / CÂNDIDO / 
(3.4 edição) | [ publisher’s mark] | INQUÉRITO | LISBOA | [within an 
ornamental frame] [c.1950] 
pp-247.[i]; sig.[1]-16º; cm.19. 
the titlepage in black and blue; this is no.7 of the series Os Melhores romances 

dos melhores romancistas; the translation of Candide (which has a 
separate titlepage) is by Joaquim Tomas. 


Lettres d’ Amabed 


32. CARTAS INDIANAS, / OU / CORRESPONDENCIA ENTRE / 
AMABED, ADATE, / E / O GRAO-BRAMA SHASTASID; / ES- 
CRIPTAS EM FRANCEZ / POR / VOLTAIRE: / E / TRADUZIDAS 
EM PORTUGUEZ E ANNOTADAS. / [ornamental rule] | LISBOA: 
1835. / [ornamental rule] | NA IMPRESSÃO DE GALHARDO E 
IRMÃOS, / Rua da Procissão N.º 45. / [rule] | Vende-se na loja de Antonio 
Marques da Sil- | va, Rua Augusta N.º 2. | 
pp-v.[i blank].113.[i blank].24; sig.[A]-G8, E4; “2; cm. 1434. 
the final sheet consists of the publisher’s catalogue, dated 1833. 

IMV (10 e 640) 


Les Lois de Minos 


33. TRADUCÇÕES DRAMATICAS / DE / JOSE’ ANTONIO DE 
ARAUSO VELLOZO. / [printer’s mark] | LISBOA: / Na IMPRESSÃO 
Recta. Anno 1816. / Com licença. | 


pp-194; sig. A-M$, N°; cm. 1444. 
pp-[79] - 282: As Leis de Minos: tragedia de Mr. de Voltaire traduzida em 
versos portuguezes. 


IMV (10 f 108) 
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Mahomet 


34. TRADUCCAO / DO / MAFOMA / DE / Mr. DE VOLTAIRE. / 
[flower] / LISBOA: / Na Officina da Academia Real das / Sciencias. / 
[double rule] | Anno M.DCCLXXXV. / Com licença da Real Meza 
Cenforia. | Vende-fe na loge de Borel, Bo- / rel, e Companhia quafi 
defronte da / Igreja de N. S. dos Martyres. / 
pp-112; sig.A-Gº; cm. 14. 
the half-title reads: Collecção de tragedias traduzidas do francez. Lisboa 

[erc. as above]: pp.108-112 consist of a catalogue of Borel, Borel and 
company’s publications. 


IMV (10 f 213) 
Mariamne 


35. MARIAMNE: | TRAGEDIA / DE Mr. DE VOLTAIRE, / TRA- 
DUZIDA / EM VERSOS PORTUGUEZES. / [vignette] / LISBOA: / 
NA OFFIC. DE SIMAO THADDEO FERREIRA. / ANNO 
M. DCC. XC. / [double rule] | Com Licença da Real Meza da Commifsäo 
Geral | fobre o Exame, e Cenfura dos Livros. | 
pp-103.[i]; sig.[A]-F8, G4; cm.1534. 
according to Inocêncio Francisco da Silva, Dicionário bibliográfico, 

v.89-90, the translation is by José Pedro de Azevedo Sousa da Câmara. 


CCP 
Mérope 


36. MÉROPE / TRAGEDIA / DE / Mr. DE VOLTAIRE / TRADU- 
ZIDA DO FRANCEZ. / [double rule] | Nec pueros coram populo Medea 
trucidet. | Hor. Poet. v.185. / [double rule] | [ornament] | LISBOA / Na 
Officina de ANTONIO GOMES. / Anno M.pcc.Lxxxvi. / Com licença 
da Real Meza Cenforia. | 

.79.[i blank]; sig. A-Eº; cm.1734 (unopened). 
Pe LS 4 IMV (10 f 535) 


37. MEROPE, / TRAGEDIA | DE Mr. DE VOLTAIRE. / [ornamental 
rule) | TRADUZIDA EM VERSO PORTUGUEZ, / POR / José 
Augusto Cabral de Mello e Silva, / natural da ilha Terceira. | [ornamental 
rule] | — versiam pro laude peto: laudatus abundê, / Non fastiditus si tibi, 
lector, ero. / Ovid L.1. Eleg.6. / [ornamental rule] | Angra do Heroismo: / 
Imprensa da Administração Geral, / 1841. / 


pp-70.[ii blank]; sig. [none]; cm.20. CCP 


La Mort de César 


38. A MORTE DE CESAR, / TRAGEDIA / DE / M.R VOLTAIRE, / 
TRADUZIDA | POR / MANOEL JOAQUIM BORGES DE PAIVA, 
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| Bacharel Formada em Leis. | [monogram] | COIMBRA, / NA IM- 
PRENSA DA UNIVERSIDADE. / 1821. / PRIMEIRO DA CONSTI- 
TUIÇÃO. / 

.63. [i blank]; sig. A-D®; cm. 14%4. 
pp-63. [i blank]; sig cm.14%/4 aa 


Micromégas 


39. MICRÓMEGAS, / OU / O HOMEM DE OITO LEGOAS DE / 
ALTURA. / HISTORIA PHYLOZOPHICA | POR / VOLTAIRE. / 
TRADUZIDA DO FRANCEZ. / [ornamental rule] | LISBOA: 1834. / 
[ornamental rule] | Na Impr. DA Rua Dos FANQUEIROS N.º 129 B. / [rule] / 
Com licença da Commissão de Censura. | [rule] | Vende-se na Loja de 
Antonio Marques da Silva, / Rua Augusta N.º 2. / 

.36; sig.[A]-B*, C?; cm.1534. 
pp-36; sig.[A]-B®, 5 IMV Go £ 595) 


Oreste 


40. ORESTES: | TRAGEDIA / DE / Mr. DE VOLTAIRE, / TRADU- 
ZIDA / EM VERSOS PORTUGUEZES. / [vignette] / LISBOA: / Na 
OFFICINA DE SIMÃO THADDEO FERREIRA. / ANNO M. DCC. xc. / [double 
rule] | Com Licença da Real Meza da Commifsão Geral | fobre o Exame, e 
Cenfura dos Livros. | 
pp-130.[i].[i blank]; sig.[A]-Hº, 22; cm. 1734. 

IMV (10 g 475) 


L’ Orphelin de la Chine 


41. COMEDIA NOVA / INTITULADA / O / ORFAO DA CHINA. / 
INTERLOCUTORES. / Gingiz-Kan, Imperador dos Tartaros. | Octar, 
Ofmano, \ Seus Confidentes. | Zante, Mandarino. | Idama, Sua Efpoza. | 
Aceli, Amiga de Idama. | Etan, Valida de Zante. | Dois Meninos. | Grande 
numero de Soldados Tartaros. | A Scena fe figura no Pallacio dos Manda- 
rinos, junto ao Im- / perial, na Cidade de Cambalú; hoje cha- / mada 
Pequina. / [vignette] / LISBOA, / Na Officina de DOMINGOS GON- 
SALVES. / [double rule] | Anno de MDCCLXXXIIL. / Com licença da 
Real Meza Cenfforia. | 
pp-34.[ii blank]; sig.A-D4, E?; cm.19%. 

CCP 


La Princesse de Babylone 


42. A PRINCEZA DE BABYLONIA, / OU / A AVE DE VINTE 
OITO MIL ANNOS / D’EXISTENCIA: / ROMANCE / POR / 
VOLTAIRE. / [ornamental rule] | LISBOA: 1835. / [ornamental rule] | 
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Na Impressão DE GALHARDO E IRMÃOS. / Rua da Procissão N.º 45. / 
Gal | Vende-se na Loja de Antonio Marques da | Silva, rua Augusta 
faen] 
pp- 104; sig.A-F8, G4; cm. 1414. 
CCP 


43- BIBLIOTHECA UNIVERSAL / ANTIGA E MODERNA / [double 
rule] | A PRINCEZA DE BABYLONIA / POR / VOLTAIRE / 
[rule] / Versio de FERNANDES COSTA / [rude] / 5.. SERIE — NUMERO 
17 / [ornamental monogram] | LISBOA / CASA EDITORA DAVID 
CORAZZI / 40, Rua de Atalaya, 52 / FILIAES / Porto: 127, Praça de 
D. Pedro, 1.° andar / Brazil, 38, Rua da Quitanda, Rio de Janeiro / 1888 / 


pp-125.[iii]; sig. 1-416; cm.16 
see no. 13, above. 


CCP 


44. BIBLIOTHECA UNIVERSAL / ANTIGA E MODERNA / [double 
rule] | A PRINCEZA DE BABYLONIA / POR / VOLTAIRE / 
[rule] | Versão de FERNANDES COSTA / [rule] / 2.º edição / [rule] / 
5+ SERIE — NUMERO 17 / [ornamental monogram] | LISBOA / [rule] / 
“A EDITORA” / 50, Largo do Conde Barão, 50 / [rule] / RIO DE 
JANEIRO / Rua do Ouvidor, 166 / S. PAULO / Rua de S. Bento, 65 
[vertical double rule] | BELLO HORIZONTE / Rua da Bahia / 1908 / 
pp-132; sig.1-8º, 92; cm.1744. 

CCP 


45. Colecção Claridade | [ornamental rule] | VOLTAIRE | A PRINCESA 
DE BABILONIA | E | MICROMEGAS | LIVRARIA ESCOLAR 
EDITORA | Rua da Escola Politécnica, 70 — Lisboa | [c.1940] 

.96 [ii]; sig.[1]-6º, [ ]!; cm. 1814. 
a 7 IMV (10 f 576) 


46. os melhores romances | dos melhores romancistas || flower] | VOLTAIRE / 
A PRINCESA / DA BABILÓNIA / ROMANCE | Tradução / de / 
JOSE CARLOS MARINHO /[ flower] / Inquérito | [within an ornamental 
frame] [1946] 
pp-264.[viii]; sig.1-17º; cm.19. 
also contains a translation of Zadig. CCP 


47. Colecção Claridade | [ornamental rule] | VOLTAIRE | A PRINCESA 
DE BABILONIA | E | MICRÓMEGAS | LIVRARIA ESCOLAR 
EDITORA | Rua da Escola Politécnica, 70 — Lisboa | [c.1950] 


.95.[iii]; sig. [none]; cm. 16%. 
pp-95-[iii]; sig-[none] A E 
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Les Questions de Zapata 


48. QUESTÕES / DE / ZAPATA, / LICENCIADO EM THEOLOGIA, 
NA UNI- / VERSIDADE DE SALAMANCA, / Em que se propõe 
varias dudivas, e / incoherencias do velho e novo / testamento, que não 
poderam ser / esclarecidas pelos theologos do / seu tempo. / TRADUZIDAS 
DE VOLTAIRE / Por D. J. L. S. M. / [typographic ornament] | PARIS. / 
[rule] / NA OFFICINA DE A. BoBrF'E. / 1826. / 
pp-67.[iii].[ii blank]; sig.a, 2-48, 54; cm.954. 
the initials represent Dámaso Joaquim Luis de Sousa Monteiro; see Inno- 

cencio Francisco da Silva, Diccionario bibliographico portuguez 
(Lisboa 1859), ti.120. me 


Les Scythes 


49. OS SCYTHAS / TRAGEDIA / DE / Mr. MARIA FRANCISCO / 
AROUET DE VOLTAIRE / Do idioma Francez para o Portuguez | 
POR ALBINO DE SOUSA / COELHO, E ALMEIDA. / Nec verbum 
verbo curabis reddere fidus / Interpres. . . . / Horat. d. art. Poet. | [orna- 
ment] | LISBOA / Na Offic. de Jozé de Aquino Bulhões. / Anno 1781. / 
Com licença da Real Meza Cenforia. | 


pp-117.[v blank]; sig.A-G,8 H6; cm.16. IMV (11385) 
CCP 


50. [begins:] COMEDIA NOVA / INTITULADA / OS PERSIANOS / 
REFUGIADOS / ENTRE POVOS DESCONHECIDOS: / TRA- 
GEDIA / DE Mr. DE VOLTAIRE. / [c.1790] 

[colophon:] LISBOA / NA OFFICINA DE ANTONIO GOMES. / 
Com licença da Real Meza da Commif{aé Geral fobre o Exa- | me, o Cenfura 
dos Livros. | 
pp-38.[ii]; sig.a-et; cm.1912. 
the translation is that by Sousa Coelho e Almeida. 
CCP 
Sémiramis 

51. SEMIRAMIS: / TRAGEDIA. / [swell rule] | Com huma Estampa 
fina. | [typographic ornament] | LISBOA: / NA IMPRESSAO DE 
ALCOBIA. / Com licenga da Meza do Desembargo | do Pago. | [c.1800] 
pp-111.[i blank], frontispiece; sig.A-G8; cm.15. 

I have not seen the first edition, which was published Porto 1793. 
CCP 


Sophonisbe 


52. SOFONISBA: | TRAGEDIA / DE / Mr. DE VOLTAIRE, / 
TRADUZIDA EM PORTUGUEZ. / [vignette] | LISBOA: / NA 
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OFFIC. DE SIMÃO THADDEO FERREIRA. / ANNO M. DCC. XC. 
| [double rule] | Com Licença da Real Meza da Commifsäo Geral | fobre o 
Exame, e Cenfura dos Livros. | 
pp-91.[i blank]. [ii]. [iii blank]; sig. A-F3; cm. 1634. 

IMV (11 b 189) 


53. SOFONISBA: | TRAGEDIA / DE / DE Mr. DE VOLTAIRE, | 
TRADUZIDA EM PORTUGUEZ. / [ornament] | LISBOA: 1829. / 
Na Impressão de João Nunes Esteves. / Com licença da Meza do Des- 
embargo do Paço. | [rule] | VENDE-SE NA RUA DOS CAPELLISTAS, 
/ NUMERO 27 H. / 
pp.[iii].[i blank].106; sig.[ ]?, a-f8, g5; cm.934. 

CCP 


Tancréde 


54. TANCREDO, / TRAGEDIA DE VOLTAIRE, / TRADUZIDA 
EM PORTUGUEZ / POR /M. O. M. / [vignette] / RIO DE JANEIRO, / 
TYPOGRAPHIA DE LAEMMERT, / Rua dos Ourives esquina da 
rua do Cano. / [rule] / 1839. / 
pp-169.[i]; sig.1-214, 221; sig. 16h. 
an errata leaf is pasted on the last page; the translator’s name is Manuel 

Odorico Mendes. 
IMV (11 b 345) 


Zadig 


55. ZADIG, OU O DESTINO; / HISTORIA ORIENTAL, /ESCRITA 
EM FRANCEZ / POR / VOLTAIRE, | TRADUZIDA EM PORTU- 
GUEZ. / [publisher's mark] | LISBOA, / NA IMPRESSÃO DE J. B. 
MORANDO. / NA RUA DA ROZA, N.º 153. / 1815 / Com Licença 
do Desembargo do Paço. / [rule] | Vende-se na Loja do Livreira de | 
Desiderio Marques Leão, ao Ca- | lhariz, N.º 12. | 
pp.202.[i].[i blank]; sig. A-M8, N6; cm.1612. o 


56. OBRAS COMPLETAS / DE / FILINTO ELYSIO. / Tomo IXº. / 
[ornamental rule] | PARÍS / Na officina de A. BOBÉE / [ornamental 
rule] | 1819. / 


pp-/55/-164: Zadig ou o destino, historia oriental. Vertida em aoe 
e 


57. VOLTAIRE / ZADIG OU O DESTINO / Traduzido do francês 
por / GUILHERME DE CASTILHO / [publisher's mark] | PORTU- 
GÁLIA EDITORA / LISBOA / [1949] 


pp.[ii blank].[3]-145.[iii]; sig.1-98, [ ]?; em. 16%. 
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the half-title reads: Biblioteca de Algibeira. XVIII. 
IMV (11d 281) 
CCP 


58. CoLeção Focos Cruzapos / 14 / VOLTAIRE / ZADIG / Tradução 
e prefacio de / GENOLINO AMADO / Capa de Luis Jardim / Livraria 
JOSÉ OLYMPIO Editora / Rua do Ouvidor, 110 — Rio de Janeiro / 
[within an ornamental frame] [c.1950] 
pp-210.[vi]; sig. 14, 2-14º; cm. 1734. 


IMV (11 d 280) 


Zaire 


59. [begins:] ZAIRA, / TRAGEDIA / DE VOLTAIRE, / TRADU- 
ZĪDA | POR / PEDRO ANTONIO. / ACTORES. / Ofman. Chati- 
lon. | Zaira. Orafmin. | Fatima. Meledor. | Luzignan. Hum 
Efcravo. | Nereftan. Captivos. | [double rule) | 
[colophon:| LISBOA, / Na Offic. de ANTONIO RODRIGUES GA- 
LHARDO. / Impreffor da Real Mesa Cenforia. / ANNO 1783. / Com 
licença da mefma Real Meza. | 
the translator’s full name is Pedro António Pereira, known as Pedrinho. 


CCP 


60. ZAIRA | TRAGEDIA / DE M. DE VOLTAIRE | TRADUZIDA, 
E OFFERECIDA / AO ILL.me Sr. / Douror FRANCISCO DE 
SOUSA / LOUREIRO. / Lente de Medicina na Universidade de Coimbra. | 
POR / MANOEL FERREIRA DE SEABRA, / Bacharel Formado em 
Canones, e Oppositor aos | Lugares de Letras. | [coat of arms] | LISBOA, / 
NA IMPRESSÃO REGIA. / [swell rule] | 1815. / Com licença. | 


pp-145.[i blank]; sig.A-I®, K1; cm.14. 
the translator’s full name is Manoel Ferreira de Seabra da Mota e Silva. 
CCP 


Apocrypha 


61. O ARREPENDIMENTO / OU / CONFISSAO PUBLICA / DE / 
VOLTAIRE. | DEDICADO / AO / ILL.mo E EX. SENHOR / 
JOÃO D'ALMADA, / E MELLO / Tenente General dos Exercitos de 
Sua Magefta- | de Fideliffima, Governador da Cidade do | Porto, e 
Regedor das Justiças, &c. &c. &c. | POR HUM / ANONYMO. / [orna- 
ment] | PORTO: / Na Officin. de ANTONIO ALVAREZ RIBEIRO. / 
[rule] | Anno de M. DCCLXXV. / Com licença da Real Meza Cenforia. | 
pp-[xvi].84; sig.[ ], A-E8, F?; cm.15. 

IMV (9 c 225) 


62. NOVA TRAGEDIA / INTITULADA / SEZOSTRIS NO EGIPTO. 
| DE VOLTER. / TRADUZIDA POR | VICENTE DA COSTA 
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RAMOS. /.../.../.../.../ [ornament] | LISBOA, / Na Officina de 
DOMINGOS GONSALVES. | [double rule] | Anno de MDCCLXXXV. 
| Com Licença da Real Meza Cenforia. | 
pp-32; sig-A-D4; cm.2034. 
a reprint appeared in 1792 (CCP, photocopy) 

CCP (photocopy) 


63. [begins:] FAMOZA TRAGEDIA / INTITULADA / AS VIN- 
GANÇAS DE HERMIONE / RAINHA DO EPIRO. / DE VOLTER. / 


[colophon. LISBOA, / NA officina de FRANCESCO BORGES DE 
A. / Anno de 1791. / Com licença da Real Mefa da Commiffaô Geral 
Fran o Tile. e Cenfura dos | Livros. | 
.30; sig. A-C*, D8; cm.1934. 
PP g > 4 CCP 
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Madame Denis's unpublished Pamela: 
a link between Richardson, Goldoni 
and Voltaire 


by Colin Duckworth 


Will news of another dramatic version of Samuel Richardson’s 
Pamela cause a sigh or a quickening of the pulse? There are a 
few reasons for believing that the version in question is worthy 
of the attention of eighteenth-century scholars: it is an 
unpublished manuscript’; it is by Voltaire’s niece madame Denis 
and throws a sidelight on her attitude to their relationship; it 
provides some comment on mid-century French anglomania; 
and it is a missing link between Goldoni’s Pamela nubile and 
Voltaire's L’ Ecossaise. 

The known dramatic versions of Richardson’s Pamela which 
were published and performed right up to the end of the century 
have been well documented by Facteau, Kreissman, Brenner, 


1 description: the manuscriptis a con- 
temporary copy with minor correc- 
tions on fifteen pages in mme Denis’s 
writing. The pages, with writing on 
recto and verso, measure 24 mm X 
19 mm, and are numbered 1-38 (act 1), 
1-35 (act 11), and 1-31 (act 1m)— 
106 pages in all with title and Person- 
nages. The titlepage reads: Pamela / 
Comédie en trois / actes en prose. 

provenance: the manuscript passed 
from the possession of m. Guy de 


Glos to the dealer m. Jacques Lam- 
bert, who listed it in his Voltaire cata- 
logue in October 1957 as no.157 
together with other plays by mme De- 
nis (La Coquette punie, L’ Etranger 
persécuté and Alceste). Pamela re- 
appeared in Maggs's catalogue no.g10 
(December 1967) as no.366. It is now 
in the Houghton library, Harvard 
university, to whose librarian, mr 
W. H. Bond, I am glad to express my 
thanks for helpful co-operation. 
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Dottin, Purdie, and Sale. The French Pamela plays by Louis 
de Boissy and Nivelle de La Chaussée (1743) were “tolerably 
vapid plays. Neither of them has a close connexion with the 
novel: Boissy’s Pamela en France imagines that Pamela has 
escaped to France with a French comtesse who is really a disguised 
marquis up to no good. La Chaussée sets his play entirely “au 
Comté de Lincoln, dans le Chateau de Milord’, opening at the 
point where our heroine is sequestrated by “La Jewks’. As for 
Godard d'Aucour's La Déroute des Pamela (1744), this is a 
light-hearted parody. One may conclude, then, that the imme- 
diate dramatic response, considering the tremendous vogue of 
the novel! and the prevalence of what Grimm and Collé con- 
demned as the lazy, sterile practice of borrowing plots from 
novels, was surprisingly lacking in inspiration. 

The importance of Pamela in the lives of Voltaire and his 
niece, from 1749 to 1759 (that is to say from Nanine to the writing 
of L’ Ecossaise) is worth reviewing briefly as it forms an essential 
background to mme Denis’s own dramatization of the novel. 
In 1749 mme Denis was in the throes of writing her play 
La Coquette punie, at the same time as Voltaire was writing 
(and re-writing at Argental’s request) his adaptation of the 
Pamela story: Nanine. They both found their works difficult 


2B. A. Facteau, Les Romans de 
Richardson sur la scéne frangaise (Paris 
1928); B. Kreissman, Pamela-Shamela 
(Univ. of Nebraska studies, n.s.22: 
May 1960); C. D. Brenner, 4 Biblio- 
graphical list of plays in the French 
language, 1700-1789 (Berkeley 1947), 
and Dramatizations of French short 
stories in the eighteenth century (Univ. 
of California publications in modern 
philology, vol.33 no.1: Berkeley 1947); 
P. Dottin, Samuel Richardson, impri- 
meur de Londres (Paris 1931); E. Pur- 
die, “Some adventures of Pamela on 
the continental stage”, German studies 
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presented to H. G. Fiedler (Oxford 
1938), Pp.352-384; W. M. Sale, 
Samuel Richardson: a bibliographical 
record of his literary career (New 
Haven, 1936). 

8G. E. Lessing, Hamburg drama- 
turgy (Dover edition, 1962), p.55. 

* Dottin, p.118, quotes Aubert's 
observation that to be in the fashion in 
Paris one had to own a copy of Pamela. 

5 Richardson’s novel had first been 
translated into French in 1741 under 
the title Pamela ou la Vertu récom- 
pensée (Londres), probably by Aubert 
de La Chesnay-Desbois. 
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to write’, mme Denis because she was trying to rise above her 
natural standard in order to meet the exacting requirements of 
her uncle and of Argental’; and Voltaire because he found the 
‘fatras d’inutilités’ in Richardson’s novel (which he was using 
only as a point de départ for his play) rather intractable material, 
no doubt’. It was not only through Voltaire's adaptation of 
Pamela (composed when he and his niece were in the closest 
intimate relationship)?’ that mme Denis’s interest in Pamela was 
maintained. For example, she was in love with Marmontel who 
wrote a story based on Pamela (Laurette). That was in 1747- 
1748”, and she was still greatly attached to him when he visited 
Les Délices in 1760. Another of her amants was Baculard 


ê on 18 June 1749 Voltaire wrote to 
Baculard d’Arnaud that he attached 
only very moderate significance to 
this little work, Nanine, adding: ‘It is 
not that I do not admit its difficulties. 
That is the very thing which humi- 
liates me. Why is it necessary that it 
should be so difficult to create such a 
piece of nonsense?’ (Best.D3948). 
Mme Denis told Cideville that Vol- 
taire, whilst working on Vanine, found 
‘qu’une comédie est un des travaux 
d’Ercule. Je commence à croire qu'il a 
raison’ (Best.D3968, 27 July 1749). 

7 in this she failed, even after a com- 
plete re-writing of the Coquette punie 
in 1752-1753, when it was refused by 
the Comédie française. Voltaire did 
not think very highly of the first ver- 
sion and wrote to Argental that a 
woman must not ‘sortir de sa sphére 
pour s’étaler en public et hazarder une 
pièce médiocre” (Best.D 4030, 1 Octo- 
ber 1749). A few days later he con- 
tinued, ‘C’est le dernier des métiers 
pour un homme et le comble de Pavi- 
lissement pour une femme’ (Best. 
D4031). To his niece, however, he 
wrote encouraging words about her 


play (Best.D4032, 5 October 1749). 
He was certainly afraid that if a niece 
of Voltaire had anything less than an 
excellent work performed, some of 
the ensuing criticism and parodies 
would involve her uncle’s reputation. 

8 it was in 1767 that he wrote this 
about Richardson’s novels: ‘Je n’aime 
pas assurément les longs et insuppor- 
tables romans de Paméla et de Clarice. 
Ils ont réussi parce qu’ils ont excité la 
curiosité du lecteur, a travers un fatras 
d’inutilités, mais si l’auteur avait été 
assez malavisé pour annoncer dès le 
commencement que Clarice et Paméla 
aimaient leurs persécuteurs, tout était 
perdu, le lecteur aurait jeté le livre’ 
(Best.13288). In Nanine, the revela- 
tion of the heroine’s love is made in 
act 11 scene iv; in Goldoni’s Pamela 
nubile, in act 11 scene v; in mme Denis’s 
Pamela, act 11 scene 1. 

9 see Th. Besterman, Voltaire (1969), 
pp-264-267. 

10 when Marmontel was also in love 
with her, according to Jean Stern 
(Voltaire et sa nièce, Paris &c. 1957, 


PP-32-34). 
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d’Arnaud", author of Fanni ou la Nouvelle Pamela (c.1750). 
However, it was certainly Voltaire who kept her interest in 
Pamelaalive during the 1750s, by persuading her that he intended 
to write ‘un ouvrage dans le goút de Pamela. Jamais je n’aurai 
ni tant de loisir pour y travailler, ni les idées si présentes!?. He 
had been urging his niece since August, with growing impatience, 
to send to him in Strasbourg his papers and especially “toutes 
mes lettres’, in order to undertake this task ‘que vous m'avez 
conseillée, qui est nécessaire et que je veux faire en forme de 
lettres’. In November 1753, when the letters had arrived safely 
at last, he promised her that ‘ce sera, de tous mes ouvrages, celui 
que je travaillerai avec le plus de soin et de scrupule”#. 
Whether or not Voltaire really intended to write such a work, 
or managed to complete it, is very problematic’. The subject 
was certainly not going to be our virtuous English—or rather, 
British—heroine, Pamela, but mme Denis herself, the innocent 
victim of Frederick’s wrath (she had been arrested in Frankfurt 
by his henchmen only a few months previously). It was Voltaire’s 
intention, according to what he wrote to his niece, to record in 
a mock historical-documentary novel the despicable action of 
the philosopher-king"*, to be published only after the writer’s 
death, if she wished. He promised to place the work in her 


HTh. Besterman, ed. Lettres 
d’amour de Voltaire à sa niéce (Paris 
1957), P.1$. 

12 Best.4890, 1 October 1753. 

18 Best.4856, 3 September 1753. 

14 Best.4935, 24 November 1753. 

15 dr. Besterman thinks it was a hoax 
(Voltaire, p.335, and Corr.4890, note 
2), whereas J. Nivat (in ‘Quelques 
énigmes de la correspondance de Vol- 
taire”, Rev. d’hist. litt. de la France 
(oct.-déc. 1953), liii.459-462) takes 
the view that Voltaire’s avowed 
intention to use the letters was bona 
fide. In either case there is little doubt 
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that despite her obvious reluctance to 
send Voltaire the letters (because she 
feared the trunk might be broken 
open in transit—Best.4907), mme 
Denis's opinion of the letters” interest 
would resemble that of Oscar Wilde's 
Cecily Cardew relishing the “sensa- 
tional’ nature of her diary! 

16 ‘Je tâcherai de rendre la chose 
sage, agréable, plaisante; et quoique 
mesurée, je vous promets qu’elle cou- 
vrira d’opprobre dans la postérité 
ceux qui vous ont fait trainer par des 
soldats’ (Best.4856, 3 September 1753). 
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keeping when it was finished”. By December he had decided to 
set the action in the sixteenth century, and to present the story 
as if it were a manuscript confided to him, consisting of a con- 
secutive narrative in the form of letters to ‘une certaine madame 
Daurade”. This was his pet name for his niece when he was 
communicating intimate details to her in his letters. His Pamela 
was, in fact, on the point of being sent to her on 10 April 1754 
according to Voltaire (Best.5114). What, then, happened to it? 
Jean Stern (p.84) takes the view that mme Denis, after her 
uncle’s death, destroyed the work which ‘sous un pseudonyme 
transparent, la mettait directement en cause et évoquait certains 
souvenirs d'un passé orageux’™™. 

It is, then, far from improbable that mme Denis had in her 
possession from 1754 onwards a manuscript by Voltaire which 
kept the Pamela story alive in her mind. In addition to this, 
Voltaire’s adaptation of Pamela, Nanine, was performed a 
dozen times at the Comédie française between 1757 and 1759”. 
Most relevant of all, perhaps, is the fact that some time after 
1756 Voltaire acquired eleven volumes of Goldoni’s Delle 
Commedie (Torino 1756). Mme Denis’s Pamela is largely a 
translation and adaptation of Goldoni’s Pamela nubile. 

The date of composition of mme Denis’s play can also be 
established by a curious detail. In changing the names of several 


17 ‘vous le garderez comme mon tes- 
tament’ (zbid.); “Il paraîtra, après ma 
mort, sous vos auspices’ (Best.4935, 
24 Novembre 1753). 

18 Best.4949, 20 December 1753. 
Voltaire refers to the subject of the 
novel in a letter to Argental (Best. 
4898) on 10 October of the same year, 
complaining that he is in no mood to 
write tragedies: ‘J’ai beau être dans un 
cas assez tragique, je ne peux parvenir 
à peindre les infortunes de ce qu'on 
apelle les héros des siécles passez a 
moins que je ne trouve quelque prin- 


cesse mise en prison pour avoir été 
secourir un oncle malade’. 

19 according to A. Jovicevich, Vol- 
taire incorporated these memories in 
the Lettres d’ Amabed; see his “A pro- 
pos d'une Paméla de Voltaire’, French 
review (January 1963), xxxvi.276-283. 

20H. Carrington Lancaster, The 
Comédie française 1701-1774 (1951). 

21 Havens and Torrey, Voltaire’s 
catalogue of his library at Ferney 
(Studies on Voltaire, vol.ix: Genève 


1959), p.162. 
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of the characters from those used by Richardson and Goldoni, 
she transforms mrs Jervis into mme Jore. This name was not 
plucked out of the air; in May 1759 Claude François Jore (who 
had tried to blackmail Voltaire twenty-three years earlier) 
re-appeared on the scene. He wrote on 15 May 1759 a begging 
letter’?, to which Voltaire responded on 26 May by sending him 
250 livres together with the suggestion that it was time Jore told 
the truth about the shabby way he had treated him, Voltaire, 
in 1736. Jore denied Voltaire's accusation of bad faith but 
offered to admit it for 150,000 écus. It is obvious that mme Denis, 
looking round for an appropriate French-sounding name (just 
as she turned Arnold into Sire Charles, Bonfil into Pamphil, 
and Longman into Longuemane) found to hand a name which 
must have been a topic of daily conversation at Tournay, Fernex 
and Les Délices in the summer of 1759. 

For all her mediocrity as a playwright mme Denis was not 
content merely to translate Goldoni's comedy, as Bonnel de 
Valguier was doing in the same year. Her Pamela is a conden- 
sation of Pamela nubile; she suppresses milord Curbrech (who 
so dislikes cavaliere Ernold because he talks too much and has 
laria Francese), omits the long scene between Bonfil and Long- 
man in which the maggior-domo almost gets Pamela as a wife 
(no doubt mme Denis wished to avoid repeating the similar 
scene in Nanine (1.ii)). She shortens scenes sometimes to their 
detriment, as when she cuts Goldoni’s sharp repartee, and some- 
times to good effect, as when she spares us Goldoni’s unbearably 
mawkish scene (rr.v) in which Pamela wets (with tears) and 
wipes (with apron) the hand of her master, who then asks her 


22 Best.7579; and see Th. Besterman, 
Voltaire, p.196. 

23 see Brenner, Bibliographical list 
no.3926: “Paméla, com., 3 a., p. Paris, 
Antoine-Urbain Coustelier,1759, in-8. 
Trad. de Pamela Nubile, de Goldoni’. 


Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire con- 
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tains this terse comment: ‘On a tra- 
duit de italien du docteur Goldoni la 
comédie de Paméla. Jusqu’a présent, 
les essais de faire réussir en français 
les piéces de Pavocat vénitien n’ont 
pas été heureux’ (octobre 1759). 
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to do it again! Mme Denis changes the quality of the relationship 
between Pamela and her master in ways that deserve our notice. 
She introduces some comments on Parisian society of the day. 
Finally, she stresses the Scottish background more than Goldoni 
does. 

The structure of both plays is the same, with no change of 
scene. Mme Denis sets the scene with a little more detail than 
Goldoni, who tells us ‘La scena si rappresenta in Londra, in 
casa di Milord Bonfil, in una camera con varie porte.’ Mme Denis 
continues: *... portes, une qui va dans le cabinet de milord, une 
autre dans la chambre de Pamela, une autre dans la chambre de 
madame Jore’. The unities of time and place are preserved, then, 
not by placing the action in the setting of the latter part of the 
first volume of the novel, Lincolnshire, as Nivelle de La Chaussée 
did. The villainous mrs Jewkes is suppressed. Whereas Goldoni 
transformed Richardson’s Jackie (lady Davers’s nephew, the 
‘tinsell’d boy’) into the lecherous cavaliere Ernold, mme Denis 
gives him a slightly different character and creates a worthy 
descendant of Vanbrugh’s Foppington (perhaps through Vol- 
taire’s version of him, Fatenville, in L’ Echange), and another 
forerunner of Boucicault’s sir William Harcourt Courtly, the 
travelled dandy of London assurance. It may be said, however, 
that the equivalent English forbear of sir William would more 
precisely be sir Charles’s counterpart in James Love’s—or more 
probably Henry Giffard’s— Pamela (1741), Jack Smatter. This 
effeminate fop was created by Garrick in one of his earliest stage 
appearances. Like Giffard, and unlike Goldoni, mme Denis tries 
to make Pamela’s master a less reprehensible character (the rake 
enamour'd, in fact), thus running the risk of weakening the 
play’s dramatic effect. If it is true that ‘the salacious element is an 
essential part of the novel [Pamela] (Kreismann, p.60) it must be 
admitted that mme Denis’s version is as ‘nice’ as Nanine, and 
Pamphil as much of a galant homme as le comte d’Olban. 

Act 1 centres on the master’s dilemma. He sees it is improper 
for Pamela to stay in his house now that his mother has died, 
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but he cannot bear to let her go as maid to his sister (lady Stafort 
in the list of personnages, lady Clifort in the body of the play) 
because he is in love with her (in Goldoni he simply lusts after 
her). In act 11 milord Pamphil is persuaded to marry her off 
(mme Denis increases her dowry from due mila ghinee to quatre 
mille guinées—a fairly rapid increment? Or a reflection of infla- 
tion?). Pamela suffers the humiliating scene with the snobbish 
lady Clifort and her philandering foppish nephew, sir Charles 
(but she omits the part in which Goldoni has cavaliere Ernold 
try to seduce Pamela with his aunt’s consent, as well as Pamela’s 
long reprimand which ends with the now revered words of 
melodrama and music-hall, ‘Son povera, ma onorata’). Act II 
gives us the timely arrival of Endrews, Pamela’s father, and the 
revelation of her true aristocratic origins. Within this similar 
structure of scenes there are some notable differences between 
Goldoni’s play and mme Denis’s Pamela. 

In writing her version she would appear to have recollected 
Nanine, whereas Goldoni deliberately avoided its social message, 
in the belief that the marriage of a nobleman with a chambermaid, 
however virtuous, would be intolerable upon the Italian stage. 
(Goldoni’s snobbery was not a particularly Italian attitude, of 
course. It was vigorously expressed by la duchesse de Chaulnes: 
‘C’est prendre du fumier pour engraisser ses terres’#—but poor 
Pamela was rather too lacking in substance even for this homely 
function. Her father sums up the situation quite realistically: 
‘Quand elle seroit noble, songez qu’elle n’a rien, que plus on est 
grand seigneur plus ona besoin d’étre riche’ (111.vii)—the words 
are translated verbatim from Goldoni). Mme Denis clearly 
thought that prejudice against inter-class marriage was irksome, 
and worked out a compromise between the egalitarianism of 
Richardson and of Voltaire (in Nanine) on the one hand, and 
the class consciousness of Goldoni on the other. She increases 


24 quoted by L. Ducros, La Société 


française au dix-huitième siècle (Paris 
1922), p.65; see also note 28, below. 
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Pamela’s sense of natural nobility, with the result that whereas 
in Goldoni (and Richardson) the master is frustrated by Pamela’s 
vigorous defence of her virtue, mme Denis makes him merely 
bewildered and grudgingly admiring. 

Act 1, scene vi, in both plays, is taken from the attempted 
seduction in the summerhouse episode in the novel. Mme Denis 
takes her lead from the novel (as she does in a couple of other 
scenes as well), not from Goldoni. “You always fly me’, com- 
plains squire B, “when I come near you, as if you were afraid of 
me’ (letter x1). “Mais”, laments Pamphil, ‘ma chere Pamela tû 
es toujours inquiette lorsque nous sommes ensemble, tû parois 
craindre ma présence, ce n’est pas le sentiment que je devrois 
tinspirer’ (I.vi, p.15). It is in this scene that the character of the 
master in the three versions we are concerned with (Richardson’s, 
Goldoni’s and mme Denis’s) is firmly established, in different 
ways which, in order to avoid inconsistencies, have to be devel- 
oped along distinct lines in each work. In the novel, when 
Pamela says she is willing to go to lady Davers, B becomes 
violent and ‘all his wickedness appears plainly’ as he kisses 
Pamela despite her struggles. Goldoni tones down Bonfil’s 
emotion somewhat; he says he would prefer her to stay 
because he loves her, and then tries to take her hand. He 
locks the door (as in the novel)... then offers her gold. 
Milord Pamphil, on the other hand, makes a romantic avowal 
of his love—his emotion is no more violent than that—and 
offers her a contract! 

Not only is the master made more gentlemanly, the servant is 
more of a lady in mme Denis’s version. She is less of a Shamela 
than either Richardson’s or Goldoni’s heroines. The latter’s un- 
conscious revelations of worldliness are omitted by mme Denis. 
For example, the first half of Pamela’s monologue in Goldoni’s 
act I, scene ii, where she wonders whether she should ‘sagrificare 
la mia fortuna alla mia onoratezza’, is cut completely. Goldoni 
makes Jervis frankly sceptical of Pamela’s virtue. Such doubts 
are unthinkable for mme Denis, but on the other hand she 
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replaces the dilemma of Goldoni’s Pamela (honour or fortune) 
with that of separation or voluntary seduction. This difference 
comes out strongly in act 11, scene i (Goldoni’s 1.xvii). Whereas 
in Goldoni Pamela complains that her master is no longer vir- 
tuous and has become ‘un uomo brutale’, mme Denis’s heroine 
has ‘pour lui la plus tendre amitié; et je me trouve obligée de 
Pabandonner parce qu'il m’aime’. She continues: “Ne nous flat- 
tons point, je sens qu’à la longue je ne pourrais lui résister’ 
(11, pp.1-2). 

Is it reading too much into this change—the introduction of a 
moral dilemma not found in the novel or in Pamela nubile—a 
reflection of mme Denis’s own relationship with her uncle? 
During the many months of hesitation, during the first half of 
1754, about whether to rejoin Voltaire or not, there is little 
doubt—as Voltaire clearly saw, judging by his letters—that the 
main obstacle was her love of Parisian society, which she did 
not wish to sacrifice in order to nurse an uncle who, by his own 
account, was moribund. But she also knew that to return to him 
would involve a resumption of sexual relationships between 
them. There is no record of any remorse on her part (her letters 
to Voltaire at this time are not available), but she could well 
have written of herself the words she makes Pamela utter: “Ne 
nous flattons point, je sens qu’a la longue je ne pourrais lui 
résister”. 

‘Que cette fille”, murmurs Pamphil, “Que cette fille est éton- 
nante! je Padmire; plus elle me résiste, et plus je Paime; que 
d'élévations! que de noblesse? que de simplicité! ah! que la 
vertü est éloquente quand le cœur en est pénétré!” (I.vii, p.23-24). 

This is his reaction to Pamela’s great speech on natural nobility 
(which is admirably succinct and telling compared with Gol- 
doni’s wordy outburst). Her gist is: ‘Je n’ai pour tout bien que 
Phonneur. Ce bien (qui n’est pas sous votre autorité) plus je 
suis pauvre, et plus je veux le conserver!” The argument Pamela 
develops at this point on the far from academic question of who 
exactly is dishonoured by seduction—the girl, the man, or 
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both—is differently resolved by Richardson, Goldoni, and 
mme Denis. Richardson’s squire B argues: ‘Let the worst happen 
that can, you’ll have the merit, and / the blame ... who ever 
blamed Lucretia? All the shame lay on the ravisher only.’ He is 
(he says) willing to take the blame. Goldoni does not let Bonfil 
develop this specious argument; his Pamela suggests that her 
master will employ the language of uomini scapestrati to show 
that a man does not dishonour himself by dishonouring a poor 
woman. But, she asserts, every evil action brings dishonour to a 
gentleman (1.vi). Mme Denis interposes a view of mutual 
dishonour which is characteristic of the quality of respect 
underlying the attitude of her hero and heroine towards each 
other: ‘Si vous vous abaissez jusqu’à vouloir me tromper, que 
voulez-vous que je devienne, nous nous déshonnorerons tous 
deux. Toutte mauvaise action est indigne d’un galant homme’ 
(I.vi, p.22). 

The expression of dislike for social prejudice is very much 
stronger in mme Denis’s play than in Goldoni’s. In act 11, scene v 
(Pamela nubile, 11.11) milord Artur, the embodiment of class 
consciousness, gives voice to his arguments much more succinct- 
ly than in Goldoni (in fact, mme Denis omits a whole scene in 
which Goldoni’s Artur airs his views about the contamination 
of the children’s blood in inter-class marriages). Conversely, 
she gives Pamphil an opportunity to make his feelings about 
class-consciousness clear which has no equivalent in Goldoni: 


C'est a dire que préférer Pesprit et les vertus à la naissance et à 
l’argentsontdessentiments honteux, quidéshonnorent un homme 
dans la commune opinion. Quelle honte pour Phumanité. 


ARTUR 


Milord, l'opinion est la reine du monde. Quand on veut 
vivre avec les hommes il faut s’y conformer; mépriser en secret 
tant qu'il vous plaira les préjugés dont nous sommes entourés, 
il en est qu'il faut subir et qu'il est impossible de braver. 
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MILORD 


Ah! qu'il est dur de sacrifier son bonheur à des préjugés qu'on 
méprise ... que m'importe l’origine de Pamela, si ces vertus 
me rendent heureux (II.v, p.9-10). 


In act 111, scene iv (Pamela nubile, 111.111) the same all-important 
subject of ‘mixed’ marriage is pursued by milord Artur and 
mme Jore (the benevolent housekeeper). Mme Denis follows 
Goldoni fairly faithfully; mrs Jervis/Jore argues that nature 
sets us all upon one level (tutti eguali), that the pride of the great 
is unnatural, and that one day we shall all be of one substance 
(una pasta; une même pâte). Now, in Goldoni this could be 
interpreted as meaning that we shall all be equal in the eyes of 
the Lord; but mme Denis makes her meaning unambiguously 
social, not to say revolutionary. For where Goldoni speaks of 
l’alterigia of the great, she writes ‘/’argent et la vanité culbuttent 
le monde’, and follows this with an ominous ‘Patience, il viendra 
un temps, oú les petits et les grands ne feront qu’une même pate’. 

The most extensive new material introduced by mme Denis 
is to be found in act 1, scene xi, where Goldoni’s travel snob, 
Ernold, discourses on Italy and Italian theatre. Instead, 
mme Denis makes good use of her observation of the Parisian 
society of which she had been so fond. Sire Charles gives a long 
disquisition on the French anglomania of the day and its effect 
on manners to an unimpressed Milord Pamphil (1.xi, pp.32-34): 


MILORD (on apporte du thé) 
Sire Charles, voulez-vous du thé? 


SIRE CHARLES 
Non; on n’en prend plus qu’a Londres. 


MILORD 
Comme je me fais gloire de Phabiter, versez men une tasse. 
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SIRE CHARLES 


Il n’est presque plus d’usage à Paris, mais il reviendra à la 
mode car les parisiens cherchent en tout à nous imiter. Les 
femmes se mettent comme les nôtres, je ne sçai si elles y gagnent: 
les hommes ont pris le costume de Londres; je croyois en arrivant 
à Paris que j'y trouverois encore un reste de cette galanterie si 
vantée du tems de Louis quatorze, elle a passé de mode; il n’y a 
guère que les vieillards qui s’en ressouviennent encore, de leur 
tems disent-ils, les deux sexes cherchoient eee à se 
plaire, ils en étoient plus aimables. Actuellement les jeunes gens 
sont comme les nôtres; les femmes se plaignent qu’ils ont moins 
d’égards pour elles qu’ils n’en avoient; ils craignent la géne; ils 
prennent nos goúts, nos modes, j'ose dire même nos vices; 
ils s’en corrigeront; cette nation si polie qui a été autrefois le 
modèle des autres, en perfectionnant la société ne peut longtemps 
se démentir. Elle a beau s’efforcer de devenir maussade en nous 
imitant, je crois qu’elle n’y parviendra pas. 


All this is very much in the style of Fougeret de Montbron’s 
Préservatif contre I’ Anglomanie, published two years before 
(1757). It might seem, then, that mme Denis is in sympathy 
with the opinion of Montbron, this defender of the disappearing 
traditions of /a vieille France, this critic of young French bloods 
who imitate English milords with their barbarous manners, this 
attacker of the philosophes, such as Voltaire, whom he held res- 
ponsible for the sad changes in French taste”. But if this were 
the case, would she have chosen as her spokesman a supercilious, 
flippant, amoral étourdi like sire Charles? He is not to be taken 
seriously, as he himself admits. The whole comic aspect of the 
scene derives from the fact that he is objecting to the French 
aping the English when he is himself a caricature of the English- 
man aping the French! 


25 see F. C. Green, Eighteenth- 
century France, pp.44-5. 
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At this equivalent point in Pamela nubile Bonfil says he would 
be afraid of picking up too many prejudices against his own 
country if he travelled abroad. Mme Denis changes prejudices 
to ‘nouveaux ridicules’, leading sire Charles to give Pamphil 
his ideas on the value of ridicule in society. This replaces 
Ernold’s discours on il riso vile in Italian comedy: 


SIRE CHARLES 


... du moins vous ne m’accuserez pas d’étre sérieux, taciturne, 
capricieux, dur dans la dispute comme nous autres anglais; j’ai 
pris les mœurs françoises, je crains Pennui, je suis sensible, 
humain, sociable, le monde est mon élément, le plaisir m’en- 
chante. Je sçai que la gayeté n’est pas trop du goût des gens du bel 
air, mais j’aime passionnément 4 rire et j’en rends grace au ciel. 


MILORD 
Ne craignez-vous pas aussi de faire rire a vos dépens? 


SIRE CHARLES 


Je leur permets trés volontiers. La moitié du monde se moque 
de l’autre, et l’on ne s’en aime pas moins pour cela. Les ridicules 
sont faits pour commercer dans la société. — C'est une denrée 
qui se débite pour le plaisir du prochain. Qu’on m’en donne 
tant qu’on voudra j’en rendrai tant que je pourrai. C’est un effet 
qui roule sans cesse et qui rend la conversation charmante ... 
lorsqu’on est dans le tourbillon du grand monde, qu’on ne voit 
les hommes qu’en passant, il faut s’amuser d’eux comme ils 
s’amusent de nous (1.xi, pp.35-37). 


Sire Charles is, of course, too frivolous to see the real strength 
of ridicule (it could kill, as Voltaire said). It was perhaps 
mme Denis's own lack of vision which made her stop short of 
the logical conclusion of sire Charles’s ideas. The comte de 
Ségur noted that ‘le pouvoir, étant devenu absolu, ne nous 
laissait plus d’autre arme que celle du ridicule, dont la puissance 
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est plus grande qu’on ne le croit’*. It was certainly far beyond 
the understanding of the likes of sire Charles. 

Finally we come to the question of mme Denis’s part in 
Voltaire's debt to Goldoni's Pamela nubile for the idea of the 
basic situation in L’Ecossaise. The Italian made Pamela the 
daughter of a nobleman (merely by following clues given by 
Richardson himself; for example Pamela says her parents “were 
once in a very creditable way”, and lady Brooks suggests in 
letter xxii that considering Pamela’s face and shape ‘she must 
be better descended’ than she had been told). Goldoni’s eye for 
vraisemblance and self-consistency showed him the need to 
provide new reasons for her father's prolonged abandonment of 
his child, a natural consequence of his unwillingness to shock 
his Italian audiences by allowing the noble master to marry a 
poor commoner. The Scottish rebellion (which one, we shall 
come to in a moment) provides him with a plausible story: the 
long-lost father reveals himself as ‘un ribelle della corona Bri- 
tanna ... conte Auspingh’. 

It has never been explained why Voltaire, towards the end 
of 1759, returned to the Pamela story ten years after he had 
already adapted it with tolerable success in Nanine”. His acqui- 
sition of the Goldoni Commedie after 1756 is not enough in itself. 
The fact that his niece was working by his side on Goldoni’s 
play in 1759 provides the missing link. 

In a few minor respects L’ Ecossaise is closer to mme Denis's 


play than to Goldoni's. Whereas Goldoni’s conte Auspingh 


26 Mémoires (1826), i.209. 

27 cf. Kathleen M. Lynch, ‘Pamela 
nubile, L’Ecossaise, and The English 
merchant’, MLN (February 1932), 
xlvii.94-96. Miss Lynch’s purpose was 
to show that George Colman had 
borne Pamela nubile in mind when 
making certain changes in his adapta- 
tion of L’Ecossaise in 1767. To her 
thesis that Colman turned Voltaire’s 


irreproachable young Murray into the 
libertine lord Falbridge under the 
influence of Goldoni’s Bonfil, one 
could add that Colman had merely 
brought the story full circle. Falbridge 
is a throw-back to Richardson’s 
squire B and his English dramatic 
counterparts—Henry Giffard’s Bel- 
vile and James Dance’s squire Beau- 
love. 
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relates merely that it is now thirty years since the last revolution 
in England, when he was “one of the chiefs in the rebellion against 
the government’ (11I.vi), mme Denis’s comte d’Astaingue brings 
out the Scottish political background: ‘Je suis un rebelle, qui 
souleva "Ecosse contre l’Angleterre, pour soutenir le parti du 
prétendant” (111.viii, pp.18-19). Goldoni’s chieftain took up 
arms in the rebellion ‘thirty years before’, which must have 
been the Jacobite rising of 1715. Mme Denis mentions no years; 
the action of her play (judging by the wave of anglomania she 
mentions) is in the aftermath of the ’45 rebellion. This is, of 
course, the setting of L'Ecossaise as well. In L’Ecossaise 
Monrose (Lindane’s father) is shattered by the news of the 
sudden death of ‘le seul ami . . . dont j’attendais quelque appui’ 
(uiii); in Pamela nubile the friend died three months before, 
but mme Denis’s comte d’Astaingue undergoes the shock 
Voltaire reserves also for Monrose: ‘Un unique ami que j’avois 
dans Londres est mort subitement (Pamela, 11.viii). 

Since mme Denis's version is a raccourci of Goldoni's play 
with the dialogue pruned, one thing that is more clearly thrown 
into relief is the basic structure. Voltaire would thus find suc- 
cinctly revealed two desiderata for his projected attack on 
Fréron: in the dénouement, a situation he could exploit and 
develop; in the structure, a slot for a villain into which he could 
fit his own disreputable Frelon. In mme Denis's play the villain 
stands out much more strongly than in Goldoni’s in contrast to 
her gentlemanly Pamphil. The villain is, of course, sire Charles 
(less lecherous but more insidiously nasty than Goldoni’s 
cavaliere Ernold). It is sire Charles who works with the villainess 
of the piece, lady Clifort, just as Frelon works in league with 
lady Alton to bring about the downfall of the young heroine, 
Lindane. The overall impression given by these small details 
is that Voltaire knew his niece’s play and derived from it the 
idea of writing L’ Ecossaise. 

On 12 May 1760 (just when L’Ecossaise was published) 
Frederick 11 wrote in exasperation to Voltaire, ‘on parle encor 
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de la servante de Moliere, mais personne ne parlera de la niéce 
de Voltaire, parce que c’est un hors d’ceuvre’ (Best.8166). Most 
of the reasons we now have for proving Frederick wrong are 
not to mme Denis’s credit, and the oblivion he prophesied 
might have been preferable. However, since she plays an un- 
Witting part in the genesis of one of Voltaire's plays, let us 
generously admit that her Pamela has its place in the history 
of eighteenth-century drama and social attitudes.* 


28 Prévost is a sure barometer of 
French class-consciousness, not only 
in his habit of upgrading systematically 
both tone and milieu in his translations 
of Richardson’s novels (see J. S. Spink, 
‘A propos des drames de Beaumarchais: 
tragédie bourgeoise anglaise — drame 
frangais’, Revue de littérature comparée 
(1963), xxxiii.216-226) but also in his 
approval of. the elevation of Pamela 
and her father to higher social status in 
Pamela nubile: M. Goldoni ne mérite 
pas moins d’éloges, pour s’étre écarté 
de la route que M. Richardson avait 
tracée dans son roman, et que les 


poétes français n’ont que trop suivie. Il 
respecte plus qu’eux les préjugés de la 
naissance. Il ne donne point, dans son 
dénouement, l’exemple d'une hon- 
teuse mésalliance, pour relever la vertu 
de son héroine’ (Journal étranger, 
février 1755, Pp-196-197). Another of 
the Pamelas who (like mme Denis’s) 
retains her humble status (technically 
losing her virtue, however, by being 
hoodwinked into a bogus marriage) is 
Baculard d’Arnaud’s Fanny Adams in 
Fanni ou la nouvelle Pamela, histoire 
anglaise. 
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Comte d “Argental : a magistrate 
in the literary world 


by Maija B. May 


In the course of his long life, Charles Augustin de Ferriol, comte 
d’Argental, saw the heyday of the regency, the last day of the 
ancien régime, played a rôle in the magistracy, in the diplomatic 
corps, in the literary world, and was acquainted with most of the 
major figures of the eighteenth century. Argental is best known 
as Voltaire’s great friend, or as his me damnée. He was born in 
1700 in a family belonging to the noblesse de robe, and as a member 
of this social class might be expected to have led a typically 
desultory existence within the limits of his profession and its 
restricted social milieu. However, Argental was one of the con- 
siderable number of eighteenth century robins who left the strict 
confines of this class to participate in the intellectual circles of 
Paris. Since he was, by social position, entitled to choose a career 
in the army, the church, or the government, his choice of the 
world of salons and the theatre was a matter of personal inclina- 
tion. Naturally, certain aspects of his family background pre- 
disposed him to that particular choice. 

Argental’s family was, in several respects, a typical example of 
the magistracy of the early eighteenth century. The Ferriols are 
cited in François Bluche's L’Origine des magistrats (1956) as 
‘Famille du Forez, connue depuis la fin du xvr° siècle, anoblie en 
1661 par charge parlementaire’. Argental’s grandfather, a 
conseiller in the parlement of Metz, was noble au premier degré as a 
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consequence of his position, and because he died while in tenure 
of office, his descendants were granted the right to noblesse trans- 
missible, as affirmed by the edict of 17151. On the maternal side, 
the Tencin family’s origins have been traced by Ch. de Coynart? 
to a peddler in the fifteenth century, and the family fortunes 
progress through a successful goldsmith to eventual acquisition 
of nobility in the ranks of the rode in the seventeenth century. At 
this time Argental’s maternal grandfather bought the office of 
président à mortier in the parlement de Grenoble. In both families 
progress through the ranks of the magistracy was accompanied 
by marriage into somewhat older rode families, and by the acqui- 
sition of land and a certain amount of wealth. Neither family had 
any special claim to distinction until the early eighteenth century. 
Argental’s paternal uncle, Antoine de Ferriol, was then nomi- 
nated to the post of ambassador to Constantinople, and attained 
a certain notoriety as the owner of a young ‘Circassian slave girl, 
later known as mile Aissé. Argental’s mother, Marie Angélique 
de Tencin, made a name for herself in regency society, and was 
ably seconded in this by her sister, mme de Tencin, and her 
brother, Pierre de Tencin. 

Argental’s father, Augustin de Ferriol, had married Marie 
Angélique Guérin de Tencin in 1696, probably for her beauty and 
family background rather than for her dowry’. The président de 
Ferriol met his wife in Grenoble where he was exercising the 
office of trésorier général in the Dauphiné, an office in which he 
managed to amass a great deal of money. In 1715 he was one 
of the financiers fined by the regent’s Chambre de justice; he paid 
15,000 livres in ‘restitution’. The office of trésorier général had 
cost him 190,000 /ivres and he sold it in 1712 for 455,000 livres 
(Asse, p.2). While his fortune from dealings in finances might be 
considered somewhat unstable, he had acquired the properties of 


1 Henri Carré, La Fin des parlements 3 Arsenal, Ms.9379 (Eugène Asse, 
(1788-1790) (Paris 1912), p.7. Le Président de Ferriol), p.2. 

2 Les Guérin de Tencin (1520-1758) 
(Paris 1910), p.67. 
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Argental, Pont-de-Veyle, Forges and Véziêres by 1708 (Asse, 
p-14). Such acquisition of property was extremely important for 
the magistrate, because it was a sign of class equality with the 
landed aristocracy, as well as an investment. Following in his 
father’s footsteps, Ferriol also provided himself with a parlia- 
mentary position, another investment; on 16 April 1701 he 
became a conseiller in the parlement of Metz, and on 20 August 
1720, président à mortier in the same Parlement (Asse, p.17). The 
office of conseiller was probably traded for that of président à 
mortier, and in 1729 the latter was sold to Pierre d’Augny for 
59,000 livrest. 

Until this sale, Ferriol probably spent some part of the year in 
Metz, since even the most negligent magistrate had to appear in 
court on some occasions. Shortly after Argental’s birth, the 
family moved from the Fossé Montmartre to an Aótelin the rue 
Neuve Saint-Augustin, in a new section which had been con- 
structed on the site of the razed Butte Saint-Roch. In 1711 
Ferriol’s elder brother, who had until that time been ambassador 
in Constantinople, moved to the hótel de Ferriol to assume the 
ambiguous rôle of ‘aga’ to mile Aissé, whom he had purchased in 
the near east, and sent to Paris to be brought up in the Ferriol 
household. On 5 November 1712, mme de Tencin, mme de 
Ferriol’s youngest sister, was officially released from her vows as 
a nun, and was free to take up residence in the Ferriol home. 
Although mme de Ferriol had already attracted Matthew Prior 
as well as Bolingbroke to her salon, the addition of the brilliant 
younger sister, whose reputation was considerably enlivened by 
her departure from the cloister, probably gained new adherents. 
It was from the hótel de Ferriol that mme de Tencin took her 
first steps into the society of the regency, where she was to play 
her notorious rôle as mother of Alembert, temporary mistress of 
the regent, official mistress of cardinal Dubois, and finally, 
hostess of a famous salon. 


4Emmanuel Michel, Biographie du 
parlement de Metz (Metz 1853), p.419. 
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At this time Argental and Pont-de-Veyle were both attending 
classes at the Collège de Clermont, which Argental had entered 
about 1707, and were sharing the bench with the precocious 
Francois Arouet. ‘En 1711, Voltaire faisait partie d’un petit 
groupe composé de l’aîné de Voyer d’Argenson, de Pont-de- 
Veyle, Cideville et d’Argental. The theatre was part of the 
curriculum, and it is not surprising that a life-long interest in the 
stage can be observed in Argental, Pont-de-Veyle, and Voltaire. 

The milieu in which Argental and Pont-de-Veyle grew up was 
by no means that of the average robin household. Mme de Ferriol 
professed intellectual interests as well as purely social ones, and 
her salon was not a gathering place for the staid professional 
associates of the président de Ferriol. The latter was, in fact, 
something of a peripheral figure in his own household, and 
indications are that his chief interests were Molinism, the parle- 
ment and business. The presence of mme de Tencin, who did not 
get along with mlle Aissé, must have been unsettling, although 
this younger sister assisted mme de Ferriol in amusing her friends 
in the salon. In 1717, after disposing of her illegitimate son 
Alembert, mme de Tencin moved to the rue Saint-Honoré, where 
she lived in modest luxury and established a salon of her own. 
When Bolingbroke, who had maintained his friendship with 
mme de Ferriol over a number of years, came to France as an 
exile from queen Anne’s court, mme de Tencin became acquainted 
with him also. She was part of a group composed of Berwick, 
Torcy, Huxelles, Ragotzky, Matignon, Listennais, Pouilly, and 
mme de Ferriol, which met at mme de Villette’s country home 
Marcillyº. Friendly relations between the Ferriols and the Boling- 
brokes were maintained through the 1730s. Gradually, as the 
Ferriol children became young men, they too were included in 
the family friendship. Bolingbroke was to exert particular 
influence over the more serious-minded Argental. 


5 Henri Beaune, Voltaire au collége 5 Walter Sichel, Bolingbroke and his 
(Paris 1867), p.cxxxvi. times (London 1901), ii.75. 
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Through the Tencin side of the family, the Ferriols became 
involved in the speculation of John Law's systême. Pierre de 
Tencin had recently completed his studies at the Oratoire, and as 
abbé de Tencin, he was given the task of converting John Law to 
Catholicism. Through him and mme de Tencin, who was privy 
to such matters as mistress of cardinal Dubois, the family engaged 
in agiotage. Eugène Asse (Arsenal Ms., p.33) conjectures that the 
président de Ferriol was a heavy loser in the speculations, or he 
would have left a larger legacy to his sons. However, in the roster 
of those participating in the company of agioteurs organized by 
mme de Tencin in 1719, two months after Law’s conversion, 
Ferriol is represented by his wife, who invested 208,220 livres’. 
This company may well have made some profit, since it broke up 
before affairs in the rue Quincampoix took a turn for the worse. 
It may well be that, instead of venturing his fortune in a company 
directed by his sister-in-law, président de Ferriol engaged in 
agiotage on his own, and thus damaged his fortune. 

Mme de Tencin’s principal obsession was to see Pierre de 
Tencin in the position of cardinal, equal in power to Dubois and 
Fleury. While her salon was a meeting place for many of the era’s 
great literary figures, it was also a centre of intrigue in the battle 
of the most extreme faction of constitutionalists against the Jan- 
senists. In this battle which divided France in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, Pierre de Tencin, as archevéque of Embrun, 
played a notorious rôle as persecutor of cardinal de Soanen, a 
moderate Jansenist. The religious disputes were evident in the 
Ferriol household, for they too were interested in seeing Pierre 
de Tencin attain a high court position, and indeed, mme de Fer- 
riol had, in her time, been intimate with mlle de Choin, and had 
been interested in court intrigue. These aspirations were trans- 
lated on a domestic level in conversations about the virtues of 
the preachings of Molina, and in concern over the increase of 


7M. A. Prudhomme, ‘Notes pour  delphinale (Grenoble 1905), 4 s.xviii. 
servir à l’histoire de Mme. de Tencin 296, 308. 
et de sa famille’, Bulletin de l Académie 
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Jansenist partisanship. While on the one hand the Ferriols held 
for Molina and the bull Unigenitus, mlle Aissé adhered to, and 
practiced as far as possible, the doctrines of Jansenius. She was 
supported in her religious aspirations by mme Calandrini of 
Geneva, with whom she entertained an extensive correspondence. 
While mile Aissé's convictions were certainly not motivated by 
self-interest, there was a large element of snobism and ambition 
in the constitutionalist affirmations of the Ferriols. It was proper 
for a high-ranking official in the parlement de Metz to be con- 
cerned with the ascendancy of Jansenism in the 1720s. It was 
most prudent also to speak against Jansenism if one wished to 
make known one’s agreement with prevailing opinion at court. 

Voltaire, who had left Louis-le-grand in 1711, and was occu- 
pied with making his way in the social and literary world, appears 
to have kept up his friendship with Pont-de-Veyle and Argental, 
although not much correspondence is preserved before 1734. 
It is most probable that Voltaire cultivated his acquaintance also 
with mme de Ferriol and made appearances in her salon. There he 
was probably first introduced to Bolingbroke, who was to have 
a certain influence on the young writer. 

From 1718 onward, there are many letters from Bolingbroke 
to mme de Ferriol in which Argental’s name is mentioned, and 
there are a number of letters and notes addressed to Argental 
himself. On 27 February 1718 Bolingbroke writes to mme de 
Ferriol: ‘D’Argental ma fait une question si épineuse et d’une 
politique si sublime qu’il veut bien que je prenne quelques jours 
pour l’approfondir avant d’y répondre. The tone of this is 
rather bantering, but it is evidence that Argental was taking some 
interest in politics, and that the English statesman was his chosen 
guide in this area. If letters are to be taken as an indication, 
Argental’s efforts and interest impressed Bolingbroke sufficiently 
to cause him to devote some time to the young man. Voltaire may 


8 Lettres historiques, politiques, et 
particulières ... depuis 1710 jusqu’à 
2736 (Paris 1808), ii.461. 
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have been only slightly influenced by Bolingbroke's ideas on 
philosophy and religion; it is likely that the statesman’s influence 
on Argental was much stronger. As will be seen Argental by no 
means shared the Molinistic views of his parents. He was to refer 
to the bull Unigenitus as ‘ce torchecul’, and it can be conjectured 
that his religious views lay somewhere between deism and 
atheism. Bolingbroke should probably be considered the most 
powerful single influence of his formative years. In 1722 Argental 
was to spend a considerable amount of time at La Source, reading 
politics and history under the guidance of Bolingbroke. The two 
men must have discussed philosophy on occasion and Boling- 
broke doubtless directed his disciple's attention to the same 
philosophers whom he had recommended to Voltaire. 

Since he grew up in a family whose female members, in partic- 
ular, dabbled in intrigue, Argental was probably aware of 
politics at a fairly early age. His association with Bolingbroke 
only sharpened this awareness, and gave the topic greater 
fascination. Interest in politics, national and international, was to 
continue throughout Argental's life. Certainly some familiarity 
with politics and with political thought was a useful adjunct to a 
magistrate, because if knowledge of law was the basic requisite 
for an official of the parlement of Paris, political opinions became 
increasingly important as the parlement assumed a more aggres- 
sive rôle in national affairs in the course of the eighteenth century. 
In 1719 Argental was so far advanced in his study of jurisprudence 
that he was ready to take the ‘examen de droit’ (Bolingbroke, 
iii.38). He had previously shown interest in a career of arms, 
which, although traditionally reserved to the noblesse de race, was 
increasingly becoming a vocation for the younger sons of 
noblesse de robe families. As Pont-de-Veyle was originally 
destined to become a magistrate, Argental felt free to choose the 
military. However, he changed his mind, or it was changed for 
him, and Bolingbroke congratulated him on the decision; he 
wrote that a career in the army is a ‘faux brillant’, and that it is 
worthier to keep order and peace in the land (iii.38). 
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Although common opinion has it that one did not need to 
know much in order to hold the honourable position of conseiller, 
since the office had to be purchased or inherited, a candidate did 
need training in law in order to pass the ‘examen de droit’. À non- 
reversible condition of joining the profession was that prospective 
magistrates have a degree in law and be admitted to the bar’. 
Moreover, the candidate needed a fair knowledge of Latin, not 
only to take courses at the law school, but also to interpret the 
passage of Roman law which was set him by a panel of examiners 
before he could take office. There is no specific information as to 
the place where Argental studied for his examination, but we can 
judge from Bolingbroke’s letters that he worked beyond the 
minimum requirements. 

Argental’s good start on a serious career was, however, inter- 
rupted by his falling in love with Adrienne Lecouvreur, several 
years his senior, and a leading actress in the Comédie frangaise. 
Whether or not she encouraged the adolescent’s affection cannot 
be determined; she was certainly kindly and cautious as far as one 
can judge from the fragmentary correspondence. Mlle Aissé re- 
marked on his ‘abandon pour ce qu'il aime’, even when Argental 
was thirty years old; one may then imagine what his passion must 
have been at the age of twenty. He was eager to marry the actress, 
despite the protests of his family. She was probably not quite so 
willing to become irrevocably tied to a very young man of no 
fortune, and counselled restraint. Mme de Ferriol was prepared to 
send her son to Santo-Domingo" whither at that time desperate 
families liked to send their reprobate sons. Fortunately Boling- 
broke seems to have intervened, and Argental was instead 
packed off to England with a ‘mentor’. 


® François Bluche, Les magistrats du H Lettres de Adrienne Lecouvreur, ed. 
Parlement de Paris au 18. siècle (1715- | Georges Monval (Paris 1892), p.114, 
2771) (Besançon 1960), p.55. n.3. 


10 Lettres de mademoiselle Aissé à 
Madame Calandrini (Paris 1787), 
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Mile Lecouvreur wrote Argental several letters in England, 
reporting on Ferriol family affairs, and speaking of her own 
affectionate concern for the young man and ofher regret at having 
placed him in such a position. She reported to Argental that there 
were plans to purchase for him a position in the parlement de 
Paris; the post was actually acquired in 1721. For Pont-de-Veyle, 
who had managed to make a sufficiently dubious impression on 
Daguesseau with his dancing to disqualify himself from the 
necessity of entering the magistracy, a post as lecteur du roi was 
purchased™, and mile Lecouvreur writes: ‘L’affaire de M. votre 
frére pour sa charge est terminée, il n’en a que la survivance, et je 
ne suis pas trop contente de son marché; mais il est satisfait de 
n’étre pas ce qu'il faudra que vous soyés pour luy. Cette disposi- 
tion doit, ce me semble, hater votre retour’ (Bolingbroke iii.162). 
Indeed, in 1721 Argental was back in France, and had assumed 
the post of conseiller en la 4° chambre des enquêtes, which he tried 
to execute as conscientiously as possible. Bolingbroke (iii.62) 
writes to mme de Ferriol that he hopes to see Argental at La 
Source once more, so that he may again supervise the young 
man’s reading in politics and history, fields so necessary to the 
furtherance of his career. By 1725 Bolingbroke was recommend- 
ing to him the affairs of his country estate, and asking him to be 
helpful in law-suits brought before the Parlement (iii.91, 277). 

Throughout the 1720s, according to mlle Aissé, Argental 
continued to fall in and out of love with various persons. During 
one period he even attempted to find a suitable wife, but was 
much depressed by the fact that the sole attraction of the marital 
prospects consisted in their dowries. In March of 1730 mlle Aissé 
reports (Lettres, p.202) that Argental was in love with La Pel- 
lissier, who was mad for him. “C'est un furieux ridicule à un 
homme sage et en charge que d’étre toujours attaché a une comé- 
dienne’, remarks Aissé but she also states that Argental was 
finally attempting to be discreet. 


12 Lettres portuguaises, ed. Eugène 
Asse (Paris 1873), p.258, n.1. 
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His love for mile Lecouvreur seems to have varied in intensity 
over the years, but his friendship for her did not abate. After the 
unhappy episode which resulted in Argental’s temporary exile 
to England, the young man played the rôle of a very close friend 
and adviser to her. In her will, mlle Lecouvreur made Argental 
her /égataire universel, with the understanding that he would use 
this position to protect the rights of her two daughters. Mlle Aissé 
reports that the situation was somewhat embarrassing, but that 
Argental handled it in a dignified manner. When mlle Lecou- 
vreur’s sister wanted to contest the will, Argental paid 20,000 
livres out of his own pocket to persuade her to forget the matter’, 
and he was able to equip each of the actress’s daughters with a 
dowry taken from their mother’s estate. The dowries were paid in 
instalments, and appear to have caused Argental certain diff- 
culties. Eugéne Asse writes that in 1733, when the younger 
daughter married, ‘La position pécuniaire de d’Argental parait 
avoir alors été assez embarrassante. Nous le voyons, huit jours 
avant le premier payement fait par lui sur les 30,000 livres données 
en dot a Frangoise Le Couvreur, contracter un emprunt envers 
M. de Rochemore, qui était autant son ami qu’il avait été celui 
d’Adrienne’#, 

In 1727 mlle Aissé had written of Argental to mme Calandrini 
(Lettres, p.202): ‘D’Argental est fort occupé, il fait son métier 
avec application, il est tout le matin au palais, il travaille aprés 
diner jusqu’à cing heures: les spectacles sont ses plus grands amu- 
sements; il n’est pas, je crois, amoureux, et pense plus en homme 
qui connoit son monde, qu’il ne le faisait; il est toujours poli avec 
les femmes, et point du tout gaté dans les propos’. While the 
exercise of his profession as magistrate consumed a great deal of 
time, Argental was also devoting increasing energy to the task of 
reading and criticizing Voltaire’s plays as the 1730s advanced. 
He was so thoroughly devoted to the theatre that Voltaire more 


13 Eugène Asse, ‘Les filles d’ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’, Revue rétrospective (Paris 
1893), n.S.xvii.329. 
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than once mentions the fact that Argental left the house at four 
o'clock every day to attend the latest offerings of the Paris stage. 
Since this was conveniently integrated with his interest in the 
theatre as such, Argental also spent some of his free time in pur- 
suit of the actresses with whom he was reputed to be always in 
love. Mile Aissés death probably removed the last link that 
really bound him to his parents. As mme de Ferriol’s health and 
spirits deteriorated during the early 1730s, her salon probably 
became a thing of the past. However, the salon of mme de Tencin 
continued to be very active, and although Argental is never pro- 
minently mentioned in connection with it, he must have been 
often present. It was there that he met mlle Du Bouchet, who was 
to become his wife. 

Argental had been established professionally since 1721, and 
his office as conseiller could, of course, be considered a financial 
asset. But as we have seen in connection with the execution of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur’s will, he was not in an easy position where 
money was concerned. A lucrative governmental post, remu- 
nerative investments, or a sizeable inheritance or marriage por- 
tion could have improved his finances. Unfortunately, Argental 
was not lucky in any of these, and was to remain in relative 
economic straits until almost the end of his life. Président 
Hénault writes: la médiocrité de sa fortune a toujours été hono- 
rable’*. Argental’s mother and father died, respectively, on 
1 February 1736, and 3 February 1737. We do not know how 
these events affected Argental personally, for there is not even 
a letter of condolence available from Voltaire on either occasion. 
As for the economic effects of m. de Ferriol’s death, Argental was 
not likely to gain much as the younger son of a man whose 
financial position was, by the time of his death, indifferent, due 
to losses and inflation. A ‘donation entre vifs’ had occurred in 
July 1736, and Ferriol’s property had been settled on his children 


14 Mémoires du président Hénault, 
ed. Francois Rousseau (Paris 1911), 
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at that time. Argental retained the post of conseiller, bought for 
him by his father; he also retained the Bourg-Argental property, 
valued at 15,000 livres. Asse concludes that after two deductions 
made in favour of the older son, after payment of the father’s 
debts, and after various other deductions, Argental should have 
inherited the value of 137,400 livres as his share of his father’s 
property. Asse mentions that Argental took only 39,342 livres 
in cash (Arsenal ms., p.37). The Aótel de Ferriol as well as the 
little chapel in which mlle Aissé was buried, were sold in 1737; the 
first brought 166,000 livres from a fermier général named Perrinet, 
while the chapel was sold for 4800 livres. Argental was pre- 
sumably given his share of the money. 

Argental’s position in the parlement of Paris provided him with 
a small but relatively steady income. He was quite assiduous in 
attendance, and therefore no doubt working actively on the 
various lawsuits. From the épices or litigants’ fees was derived the 
most significant part of a conseiller’s official income, and income 
varied according to zeal as well as the initial value of the office. 
As conseiller in one of the five chambre des enquêtes, Argental 
studied briefs, and aided examining magistrates in affairs 
requiring the questioning of local officers or the interrogations 
of witnesses”. We can gather from Argental himself that necessity 
caused him to exercise a profession to which he was by no means 
attached. In 1737 he writes to the future mme d’Argental: ‘il a 
fallut aller à ce maudit palais qui a bien achevé de mériter toute 
mon aversion.’ 

In October of 1737 Argental married Jeanne Grace Du Bosc 
Du Bouchet, two years younger than he was. They had met in 
the salon of mme de Tencin, where mlle Du Bouchet appeared 
in the company of her mother. Mme de Tencin refers to both in a 
letter of 30 June 1735 to mme Dupin: ‘Mme. et Mademoiselle du 


15 Franklin Ford, Robe and sword Alfred Morrison (London 1882-1896), 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1953), p.74. 2 S.i.72, letter 1. 
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Bouchet sont parties pour leur campagne le lendemain du jour 
que nous avons diné chez le commandeur. Nous avons fait ce que 
nous avons pu pour obtenir de Madame du Bouchet de rester 
encore quelques jours; mais il n’y a pas eu moyen, elle s’est piquée 
de suivre sa premiére résolution. Son opiniatreté lui a paru fer- 
meté, et elle s’en est remerciée. Rien ne prouve plus le mérite de 
la fille que la sottise de la mére: il faut que Pune soit bien aimable 
pour faire supporter l’ennui que l’autre donne”. Voltaire, in the 
midst of personal and literary difficulties, managed to write an 
‘épithalame’ for the couple, as well as to congratulate Argental on 
the purity of his motives in the marriage. 

Mme d’Argental could not improve her husband’s financial 
position with a dowry, because she was not herself wealthy. Her 
father had been a surintendant for the duc de Berri and had dis- 
sipated his fortune, but had provided his daughter with an 
excellent education!#. She did bring in her dowry busts of the 
first twelve Roman emperors, which the Argentals attempted a 
few years later to sell to Frederick of Prussia through the inter- 
mediary of Voltaire. The busts had been unearthed in the Du 
Bouchet cháteau, and were advertised for sale as works by 
Bernini in Prévost’s Pour et contre in 1738 (Best.D2267). How- 
ever, the Argentals still had them on their hands in 1750, partly 
because they were not proven to be by Bernini, and partly because 
Thieriot’s interference in the negotiations had a bad effect on the 
size of Frederick’s offer (Best.D2312). 

Mme d’Argental’s wit, charm and intellectual abilities made her 
one of the relatively few women who gained an entrée to the 
salons of mme de Tencin and mme Doublet. Hénault writes of 
her (p.287): ‘Sa femme . . . aurait encore plus d’esprit si elle en 
avait moins’. These qualities, rather than youth or wealth 
attracted Argental to her and caused him to give up his entangle- 
ments with actresses for what in that day and society had to be 


17 Pierre Maurice Masson, Madame 18 Lettres de la marquise du Châtelet, 
de Tencin (1682-1749). (Paris 1910) ed. Eugène Asse (Paris 1877), p.178, 
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considered a remarkably devoted marriage. The few surviving 
letters between the two show that mme d’Argental helped her 
husband through various negotiations with his family and with 
the parlement. Argental probably considered his wife an equal 
partner in the marriage, respected her abilities, and sought her 
counsel. Mme de Tencin remarked in a letter to Richelieu that 
Argental always told his wife everything”. For many years 
mme d’Argental was also active as a critic of Voltaire’s literary 
works, although her hand is not always obvious. She was 
particularly friendly with Algarotti®, and probably took an 
interest in the new developments in science and philosophy. 
During his first difficult months in Paris, the abbé de Bernis found 
friendship and “un très léger diner’ with mme d’Argental (Hénault, 
p.215). The friendship was to be continued in the Doublet salon, 
where the Argentals and Bernis were later prominent figures. 
But however valuable an asset the new mme d’Argental was 
intellectually and socially, her impecuniousness did not recom- 
mend her as a match for Argental to the latter’s family. Argental 
spent much time in plotting and planning for the announcement 
of his intentions as well as for the marriage itself. Letters to his 
future wife provide a glimpse of these activities: “Je vais chez 
M° de Tencin; j’espére y trouver ce qui compose notre conseil; 
je les presserai de tout mon pouvoir; je sens comme vous la néces- 
site d’instruire promptement ceux qu'on ne sçauroit laisser dans 
Pignorance; il ne faut pas qu’ils ayent à nous reprocher un trop 
long mistére, ou du moins leur donner le prétexte de condamner 
nos projets. Je touche à un moment qui me fait frémir d’avance; 
cependant je vais le hater. Je tremble de la réponse de Mr d’Em- 
brun; je sçais qu'il y a mille bonnes raisons à luy dire, mais je vous 
adore et je crains; je suis outré qu’il ne vous conoise pas davan- 
tage, vous auriés justifié dans son esprit mes sentiments, mes pro- 
jets; il m’auroit approuvé par intérét, il auroit senti que vous étiés 


19 Ch. de Coynart, Les Guérin de 20 Lettres de la marquise du Châtelet, 
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capable de contribuer à la douceur de sa vie. Je ne dis rien qui ne 
soit bien vray; n'allés pas me répondre par des injures’ (Morrison, 
172) 

Further letters in the Morrison collection show that Dagues- 
seau, mme de Carignac, ‘le commandeur’, ‘l’abbé’, doctor 
Astruc, and even the chevalier de Tencin were persuaded to exert 
their influence on Pierre de Tencin and on his sister. Although 
his age and professional standing precluded Argental’s having to 
ask permission to marry, it is quite likely that he preferred to take 
this step with the approval of his family. As his uncle, the arch- 
bishop of Embrun, was already a fairly influential person in 1730, 
Argental may have been seeking his assistance in some project 
which would have helped him financially. The offer of a position 
as intendant in Santo-Domingo in 1738, which was, after all, a 
royal appointment, may have been due to the efforts of Tencin. 
However, the Tencin side of the family was never very well 
disposed toward the Argentals, and the Argentals did not appear 
favourably in the wills of these wealthy relatives. 

In his letter of congratulation on Argental’s marriage, Voltaire 
advised: ‘Vendez vite votre vilaine charge de conseiller au Par- 
lement, qui vous prend un temps que vous devez aux charmes de 
la société; quittez ce triste fardeau qui fait qu’on se léve matin’ 
(Best.D 1382). Argental was, however, in no position to give up 
work and to devote himself to the sort of social life which his 
brother Pont-de-Veyle enjoyed. His office of conseiller probably 
represented one fourth of his total fortune; while a post of 
conseiller was to be bought for 90,000 livres in 1723, the price 
between 1748 and 1750 had declined to 40,000 livres. Judging 
from these figures Argental’s investment had probably suffered 
somewhat by 1738, particularly since it was a counsellorship in 
one of the chambres des enquétes. These branches of the parlement 


21 Daguesseau was then garde des 22 Bluche, Les Magistrats, pp.163- 
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were regarded with a certain amount of suspicion by the author- 
ities as hot-beds of dissent and pro-Jansenist feeling (Ford, 
p.96). Their members received the smallest shares of the épices 
from litigants, and were consistently the more ready to suspend 
all judicial procedure in protest again infringements of their rights. 
They were also the most frequent recipients of lettres de cachet 
ordering exile to the provinces. 

By February 1738 Argental had announced to Voltaire that he 
was considering going to Santo-Domingo as intendant for the 
king. (Best.D1447, n.8). While life in Santo-Domingo would 
have been rude, the offer was nevertheless tempting because it 
was an extremely lucrative position, and would have resulted in a 
decided improvement in Argental’s finances after a tenure of a 
few years. The post of intendant would have been an extremely 
difficult one, had Argental tackled the colony’s problems with 
his habitual conscientiousness. The island’s society would 
probably have been depressing for two people accustomed to the 
best that Paris could offer. However, the nomination to the posi- 
tion was something of an honour, and a tribute to Argental’s 
abilities as a magistrate. 

Toward the end of June 1738, however, Argental finally 
decided not to accept the post, and to retain his office in the 
parlement. The Argentals were now living with the Ussés, in the 
rue neuve Grange-Bateliére, and continued to live there until at 
least August 1740. The reasons for this are not clear, but may in 
part have been financial difficulties. Voltaire, in fact, writes: 
“Vous n’avez à changer que votre fortune’ (Best.D1536) and is 
in the following years quite careful to spare Argental the expense 
of paying the port of letters, as well as to remind him that any 
expenses incurred in the line of theatrical business are to be 
reimbursed by abbé Moussinot. In 1739 the property of Pont- 
de-Veyle, from which Argental’s brother held his title, was sold 
for 500,000 livres. Argental is known to have been 36,433 livres 
in debt at the time. He received 150,842 livres from the sale 
(Arsenal Ms, p.37) but that did not serve to make any permanent 
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change for the better in his fortune. The money probably helped 
to set up the residence in the rue Saint-Honoré, on the corner of 
the rue Sourdiére and opposite Saint-Roch church, where the 
Argentals lived until 1763. 

What now remained of Argental’s family was dominated by 
mme de Tencin, who did her best to promote the interests of the 
archbishop of Embrun. He was a fervent constitutionalist, 
although he had been educated at the Oratoire, which had a 
reputation for producing Jansenists. The difficulties which 
Argental continued to have through the years in winning his 
uncle’s favour may in part have stemmed from the fact that as a 
member of the parlement, which usually upheld the Gallican or 
Jansenist side in every religious dispute, he was suspect of Jan- 
senist sympathies. In a letter to his future wife Argental shows, 
however, that he was no more a pro-Jansenist than he was a 
constitutionalist. ‘À peine revenu M! d’Embrun s’est mis à table; 
j ai diné avec luy; ensuitte il m’a fait passer dans son cabinet, m’a 
entretenu sans fin de la constitution. Je Pai écouté avec une 
patience, une douceur, une complaisance que je voudrois bien 
qu'il voulût imiter. J’entendrois, je lirois volontiers tout ce qui 
s’est jamais fait sur cette matière, si par là je pouvois obtenir un 
quart d’heure d’audience favorable’ (Morrison, i.72). Argental 
took no partisan or personal interest in the religious quarrels, 
except insofar as they might affect his relations with his family or 
sway the fortunes of the parlement. Indeed, he displayed such a 
lack of fervour in the face of his family’s constitutionalist intrigues 
that mme de Tencin wrote to Richelieu: “Je me garderai bien de 
mettre d’Argental dans aucune confiance; je n’ai que trop de 
bonnes preuves qu’il n’est capable de rien que de nigauderie et 
de faiblesse’ (Coynart, p.361). 

Nevertheless, circumstances forced the Argentals to cultivate 
their relatives. In 1742 Argental and Pont-de-Veyle made a trip 
to Lyon, which had been granted as a living to cardinal de Tencin 
since 1739. Lyon was the second richest benefice in France, and 
the cardinal could now be considered a wealthy man. In view of 
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the fact that in 1743 Argental was made conseiller d’ honneur in the 
parlement of Paris by royal appointment, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he went to Lyon to solicit his uncle’s influence in this 
matter. Argental’s letters to his wife during those weeks allude to 
matters of great importance in veiled terms. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the atmosphere of the Tencin entourage was not in the 
least congenial to Argental, and that he forced himself to flatter, 
to keep silent, and to be pleasant only because a greater goal was 
in view (Morrison, i.75-77). Tencin continued to distrust his 
nephew, and his attitude caused Argental to worry about the all- 
important interview. Pont-de-Veyle put himself out to be kind 
to his brother, and attempted to influence the cardinal in his 
favour. Mme d’Argental, according to the letters, had outlined 
a plan of campaign by which her husband was to obtain the 
cardinal’s support, and Argental was hard put to maintain the 
necessary front. Mme d’Argental also wrote a number of partic- 
ularly charming and witty letters for the benefit of the assembled 
company, and these efforts eventually produced the desired 
appointment. 

In the beginning of December 1749, mme de Tencin died, and 
it was rumoured that her friend doctor Astruc had appropriated a 
good part of her estate. “L’on en parle sur ce ton dans le monde, et 
il n’y a qu’une voix sur cette spoliation. S'il ne l’a pas faite, du 
moins n’a-t-il eu aucune délicatesse, riche comme il est d’environ 
un million, d’accepter deux cents ou deux cent quarante mille 
livres, à quoi l’on prétend que montent les effets que lui a remis 
Mme. de Tencin, dont quelques-uns des héritiers sont mal a leur 
aise, témoin M. d’Argental’*. Mme de Tencin willed the baronnie 
de Pile de Ré, which she had obtained by adjudication from the 
estate of La Fresnaye after his suicide, to her sister mme de 
Groslée. In 1751 mme de Groslée made a ‘donation entre vifs’ of 
this property to Argental in return for an unspecified sum in 
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cash, and a rente viagère of 300 livres a year*. In 1743 the barony 
represented a capital of 50,000 livres to mme de Tencin, and when 
Argental sold it in 1775 to the comte de Pusignieux, its sale price 
was 107,000 livres (ibid.). It is hard to tell how much the various 
revenues from the barony meant to Argental’s personal fortune, 
butitiscertain that the renze viagêre to his aunt was subtracted from 
them for many years, because mme de Groslée lived a long life. 
One of Voltaire’s favourite money-making schemes on Argen- 
tal’s behalf was to reconcile him with his affluent relatives, and 
have him inherit large sums. Voltaire was aware that Argental’s 
relations with cardinal de Tencin were none too good, and he 
expected Argental to come to Lyon to contest the cardinal’s will. 
He was quite certain that the defunct uncle had left ‘horriblement 
d’argent comptant’ (Best.6980). When he learned that there 
was actually no cash in store for Argental, Voltaire turned his 
attention to mme de Groslée; according to mme Denis’s charming 
description, “On est riche comme un puis. On radotte’ (Best.705 3). 
Jean Robert Tronchin was asked to present Argental in a favour- 
able light, and Argental was to come to Lyon to charm his aunt 
into making him an heir. However, the manceuvre to enrich 
Argental and at the same time to draw him toward Ferney was 
unsuccessful, because mme de Groslée failed to show any interest 
in this particular nephew. In her will she played Argental what 
Voltaire called ‘un mauvais tour:’ she left him ‘un tableau repré- 
sentant le sacre du Cardinal de Tencin’ (Prudhomme, p.304). 
Over the years Voltaire repeatedly inquired about Argental’s 
investments in ‘Cadix’, which implies that what little superfluous 
funds Argental had were placed in trade with America. When 
the Gilly bankruptcy occurred in Spain in 1769, Voltaire asked 
Argental whether he too had not suffered some losses. (Best. 
14659). This must indeed have been the case, and it appears that 
Argental subsequently attempted to reinvest what money 
remained to him in a single mining venture sponsored by the 
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marquis de Luchet. Although Argental praised it to Voltaire as 
a nice investment, Voltaire declined to participate (Best.14689) 
Argental’s difficulties continued, for mme Denis reported from 
Paris that he was attempting to borrow a large sum. In July 1769 
Voltaire wrote to mme Denis: ‘A Pégard de Mt Dargental, je 
puis tirer du peu d’argent que j’ai placé, dix mille livres que je lui 
préterai. Cela me génera, et j’y perdrai un intérét que certaine- 
ment je ne lui redemanderai pas; mais je croirai gagner beaucoup 
en le prévenant par cette marque d’amitié. Je vais lui en écrire” 
(Best.14753). This loan was not repaid until 1774, when Pont- 
de-Veyle died and left most of his money to his brother. 

Despite his relative penury, particularly noticeable in compa- 
rison to Voltaire’s wealth, Argental owned, besides the ile de Ré 
property, some land in Bourg-Argental and a house on the ile 
d’Aix. He had to work hard in the parlement, but he and mme 
d’Argental spent summers in the suburbs of Paris or in Plom- 
biéres, which they visited for reasons of health. Moreover, they 
had the money and the time to devote themselves freely to life in 
the heterogeneous intellectual circles of eighteenth century Paris. 

For the most part Argental maintained a distance between the 
world of the parlement and his private life. Only a few of his 
friends were robins, and these were people of more than average 
caliber. Doubtless mme d’Argental would have been reluctant 
to move exclusively in parlementaire circles, which are so often 
described as dull or fatuous. When Bluche writes (Les Magistrats, 
p.335). ‘D’Argental fraye chez Vauvenargues’, he distinguishes 
Argental from the majority of his colleagues in the parlement. 
Argental’s own background was not conducive to his seeking 
the company of other hommes de robe in exclusively robin salons, 
although .several of his colleagues were present in the salons 
which he did frequent. His mother is referred to as something of 
an intellectual, and whether or not this is to be taken seriously, 
she did attempt to gather about her persons of some intellectual 
repute. Argental’s choice of friends and even his choice of 
mile Du Bouchet as his wife indicate that he preferred the society 
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of cultivated persons. What is more interesting, and equally 
attributable to his background is that of all the salons with which 
he was connected, and that included most of the notable ones, the 
Doublet salon seems to have played the most important rôle. 

The Argentals are known to have attended the salons of mme de 
Tencin, mme Geoffrin, mme Doublet and the Neckers. There 
were undoubtedly other gatherings where their presence was 
welcome. While Argental was not an original thinker, his interest 
in ideas and his ability to discuss them brought him to salons 
which were in the vanguard of enlightened thought. Friendship 
with Voltaire was undoubtedly an asset here, for Argental was 
in a position to provide interesting news of the great man, and 
to read choice excepts from the latest letter. 

Although on occasion it served as a breeding ground for 
religious and political intrigues, mme de Tencin’s salon is most 
noted for the group of prominent men who gathered there for 
conversation. The Argental’s long acquaintance with Richelieu 
probably began here, for Richelieu was mme de Tencin’s great 
ally in politics. Mme de Tencin’s ill-natured remarks concerning 
her nephew occur in letters addressed to Richelieu. The first 
mme de Richelieu was, according to Voltaire, on very close terms 
with the Argentals. Voltaire also came to the salon on occasion 
with mme Du Châtelet, but they did not get along very well with 
mme de Tencin. 

During her leisure hours mme de Tencin wrote five novels, 
remarkable for their complicated plots and for the studied 
analysis of the sentiments and characters of the personages. Both 
Argental and Pont-de-Veyle are said to have collaborated with 
her on most of them. In a letter of 1747 to mme Denis, Voltaire 
asserts that one of them, Les Malheurs de l’amour, had been 
written by Pont-de-Veyle, and expresses his low opinion of it”. 
Passing assertions exist to the effect that Argental was partly 
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responsible for all the novels, and it is said that he told his old 
friend mme de Courteille that he had actually written Le Comte de 
Comminge and Anecdotes de la cour d’ Edouard 11, but had given 
them to his aunt because he thought that the publication of novels 
was unbecoming to his magisterial position?. In one of his letters, 
however, Voltaire makes a remark which casts some doubt on 
this story: ‘Si jamais m" Dargental fait un roman, il prendra pour 
son héros un homme aimable qui saura aimer’ (Best.8851). If 
Voltaire’s remark can be taken at face value, we can safely dismiss 
the story of Argental’s authorship of two of the novels. Had 
Argental written them, Voltaire would no doubt have known 
about it. The story of a collaboration of the nephews with the 
aunt, on the other hand, receives further confirmation from 
Hénault, who was well acquainted with Pont-de-Veyle, and who 
writes that the two brothers and mme de Tencin also worked 
together on the Le Complaisant and Le Fat puni, comedies 
generally attributed only to Pont-de-Veyle (Mémoires, p.287). 
But while it is possible that Pont-de-Veyle worked with his aunt, 
it is much less probable, in view of the less than cordial relations 
between them, that Argental assisted her as more than a casual 
critic. 

Argental was a regular visitor at the salon of mme de Geoffrin, 
who to some extent took over the Tencin salon. It was from this 
so-called ‘royaume de la rue Saint-Honoré’ that Argental relayed 
anecdotes of Parisian literary and intellectual life to Voltaire. At 
some point, Argental and his illegitimate cousin Alembert 
became friendly. The friendship may have begun in the salon of 
mme Du Deffand, for it is likely that Argental was present there, 
not only because Pont-de-Veyle was so close to mme Du Def- 
fand, but also because Argental had probably known her in the 
days when she befriended mile Aissé. In the early 1750s Argental 
apparently gradually withdrew from mme Du Deffand’s circle, 
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purportedly because they lived at an inconvenient distance. They 
resumed friendly relations only as a result of their meetings at 
Pont-de-Veyle's death bed. Argental's friendship with Voltaire 
placed him in contact with the circle of those philosophes who 
were working more or less closely with Voltaire, although his 
espousal of their cause was, because of his governmental involve- 
ments, discreet. If he had not known many of the philosophes as a 
result of meetings in salons, he certainly came into contact with 
Diderot, Alembert, Damilaville and others when he assisted 
Voltaire in the execution of various projects. 

The salon with which both Argental and his wife are quite 
prominently connected is the so-called ‘paroisse’ of mme Dou- 
blet, over which she presided in partnership with Bachaumont. 
The ‘paroisse’ was the source of that edition of the many nouvelles 
à la main which later became Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets”. 
The Argentals’ membership in the salon certainly predates 1746, 
when the marquis d’Eguilles wrote a series of letters to Bachau- 
mont and mme Doublet from Scotland, and spoke of the ‘d’Ar- 
gentaux’ as dear old friends. 

Aninterest in nouvelles à la main and a long-standing connection 
with mme Doublet's salon might be considered to constitute 
opposition to the established order. But the notoriety of the news 
sheets and of the ‘paroisse’ could be misleading. Had the govern- 
ment thought the ‘paroisse’ to be really dangerous, it would have 
found a means to stop the meetings. Argental's connection with 
nouvelliste and paroissiens canot have been a well-kept secret, and 
yet, it did not prevent his being approved for such posts as 
conseiller d’honneur and minister for Parma. Indeed, his connec- 
tion with the nouvelles was actually found useful for propaganda 
purposes by the government of Choiseul”. 
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As a member of the diplomatic corps, and a friend of prominent 
figures in government circles, Argental was also welcome in 
mme Necker's salon. However, he was probably even more 
appreciated there as a friend of Voltaire who might carry in his 
pocket the latest literary gem from Ferney. Mme Necker’s 
demands were apparently not always satisfied, for in 1773 she 
wrote to Voltaire: ‘Mr d’Argental croit s'appauvrir en faisant part 
de vos richesses comme si elles n’étoient pas inépuisables. Il lui 
semble toujours qu’il se dessaisit du bas de votre robe qui doit le 
traîner à la postérité” (Best.17536). 

Paris in the eighteenth century had so many salons, of such 
disparate quality, catering to so many social milieux and interests, 
that it would be impossible to number them accurately. Argental’s 
presence was probably appreciated in other salons of note, 
although he may not be mentioned in connection with them in 
any written text, and he probably went to salons of which no 
record remains. Before the 1750s Argental had acquaintance 
mainly among theatrical people and magistrates; later there was 
increased acquaintance with governmental circle and the court. 
Permanent elements in his life were the salons and the literary 
world. Adrienne Lecouvreur, Voltaire, the abbé Chauvelin, the 
duc de Praslin, the marquis de Thibouville, the duc d’Aumont and 
Dutillot, who were probably Argental's closest friends, repre- 
sented all these realms. Argental outlived them all, but his own 
salon, which did not achieve more than a contemporary reputa- 
tion, continued to show this notable heterogeneity. 

The focal point of Argental’s existence was undoubtedly his 
friendship with Voltaire. The friendship began on the school 
bench, and continued with remarkable steadiness until the death 
of Voltaire. The correspondence shows that their friendship was 
more than the sort of bantering literary association that Voltaire 
had with Cideville and many others. They were deeply con- 
cerned with one another’s joys and sorrows, and offered advice 
liberally. By the time that Voltaire left for Prussia, and thereby 
earned his exile from Paris, he had reason enough to know that 
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Argental was the one man in whom he could have complete 
confidence. As a consequence, the friendship remained unaltered 
through the more than twenty years that passed before Voltaire’s 
return to Paris. 

There are very few letters between the two men before 1734; 
for both the 1720s were an unsettled period. While Voltaire did 
request Argental occasionally to give him criticisms on plays, 
he relied on Thieriot for gossip and friendly services. When in 
1734 mme Du Châtelet was established as Voltaire’s mistress, 
she realized that Argental, rather than Thieriot, was the friend 
to be trusted and confided in, and increased closeness was prob- 
ably due to her influence. Although Voltaire never wrote as 
affectionately to Argental as he had written to Thieriot, and 
never abandoned a modicum of reserve, Argental supplanted 
Thieriot. Given Thieriot’s character, the break was inevitable. 
It came when Desfontaines published a libelous tract against 
Voltaire, and Thieriot refused to back up Voltaire's protests. 
From his position as Voltaire’s trusted agent in all sorts of 
matters, Thieriot was demoted after the events of 1738 to the rôle 
of gossipy correspondent, and not a very reliable one at that. 

Mme Du Châtelet and Argental had a strong tie in their com- 
mon interest in Voltaire’s welfare. The letters written by Emilie 
to ‘mon cher ange’ during the weeks when Voltaire was travelling 
in the Low Countries, visiting Frederick or causing anxieties with 
his health or his work, indicate that she expected Argental to 
share her fears and her concerns. She often requested that Argen- 
tal write to Voltaire the advice which she herself offered him 
verbally, but which she did not expect Voltaire to heed when it 
came from her. Argental was, of course, aware that Voltaire 
would not necessarily follow his suggestions, and that he prob- 
ably suspected him of lending too sympathetic an ear to mme Du 
Châtelet. He did indeed do his best to be a good friend to both, 
and was honoured with increasing frequency with the well- 
earned title of ‘ange gardien’. The letters written by Voltaire to 
Argental after mme Du Chitelet’s death suggest that Argental 
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expected his friend to be much more shaken than he actually 
was and that he certainly was not aware that Voltaire would be 
able to find such prompt solace with mme Denis. 

However, Argental bore with mme Denis’s faults as well as 
with her literary efforts, and found alliance with her useful during 
Voltaire’s later years, when the old philosopher showed stubborn- 
ness in regard to his theatrical writing. Mme d’Argental’s opinion 
of mme Denis was not of the highest, and her analysis of 
mme Denis’s relationship with Voltaire was fairly accurate. 
When Voltaire was late joining the Argentals at Plombiéres in 
1754 she wrote: ‘Soit dit en passant je sentois bien sans étre fort 
fine, qu'il n’y avoit pas de sa faute à son retardement, mais j’en 
ay la preuve bien sûre à présent je veux grand mal à ceux qui en 
sont cause. ... Par mon compte m* Denis devoit arriver hier 
au soir. Il faut que quelque chose Pait arrêtée en chemin, car elle 
n’auroit pas couru volontairement le risque que quelqu’un autre 
qu’elle tint la lisière de son oncle pendant une journée’ (Best. 
5210). Mme d’Argental told her correspondent that she intended 
to take mme Denis to task for this, and it is possible that Voltaire’s 
rather hasty departure from Plombiéres was a consequence. 

After this meeting in Plombiéres in 1754 Voltaire did not see 
Argental until 1778, when he returned to Paris. Despite Voltaire’s 
plots and ruses to bring him to Ferney, Argental never went, 
claiming that too many things tied him to Paris. Mme d’Argental 
was not well enough to make a long journey, and the idea of 
spending some weeks in a house run by mme Denis probably 
did not appeal to her in the least. For twenty-four years, there- 
fore, their only contact was by correspondence, and because of 
censorship, they could not be as frank in their intercourse as they 
might haye been in person. Only on the rare occasions when a 
trustworthy person made the journey from Paris to Ferney, or 
vice versa, was it possible for them to say openly what they 
thought. 

Censorship also made it necessary for Argental to cultivate 
persons whose official positions made letters addressed to them 
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immune from perusal by the police, or theft by postal officials. 
Since Voltaire sent the manuscripts of almost all of his works to 
Argental for comment, a reliable recipient in Paris was partic- 
ularly important. There were instances, as with Marin, the direc- 
teur de la librairie, when trust in the ‘post-box’ was misplaced, and 
manuscripts came to the hands of unscrupulous persons who 
were able to make a quick profit by selling Voltaire’s latest work 
to a publisher. When the stolen manuscript was that of a play, the 
popular success of the stage presentation was, of course, jeopar- 
dized; in the case of a ‘philosophical’ work, Voltaire himself 
might be in danger. 

Argental was also Voltaire’s publicity agent, although this was 
far from being an onerous task: ‘il n’y a peut-étre personne au 
monde, pas méme votre ami d’Argental, qui soit plus votre pro- 
sélyte que moi’, mme Du Deffand wrote to Voltaire in 1760 
(Best.8080). Mme d’Epinay shows us Argental at a performance 
of Voltaire’s Tancrêde: ‘Il y avait Pautre jour un étranger dans le 
parterre qui pleurait, criait, battait des mains.... D’Argental, 
enchanté de lui dit: Eh bien! monsieur, ce Voltaire est un grand 
homme, n’est-ce pas? Comment trouvez vous cela? Monsieur, ça 
est fort propre, fort propre, assurément. Vous voyez d’ici la mine 
qu'on fait à cette réponse, et si l’on peut vivre sans voir une pièce 
qui fait dire de si belles choses’ (Best.8460). Argental’s enthusiasm 
for the theatre was so great that Voltaire on occasion mocked him 
for it. For instance, when Alembert suggested to him that Argen- 
tal set up a cabal against Brosses’s candidature for the Académie 
française, Voltaire replied: “si j'en écris à d’Argental, il n’en par- 
lera pas à Foncemagne, parce qu'il ne s’agit pas de la comédie’ 
(Best.15814). This jibe was quite unjust, of course, in the light 
of Argental’s untiring efforts on Voltaire’s behalf, and when he 
was in a better humour, and in need of assistance, Voltaire 
acknowledged Argental’s devotion at some length. In 1755, when 
he wanted Argental to recover from the printer Lambert a trunk 
of odds and ends, he wrote: ‘Je vous demande mille pardons de 
vous importuner d’une affaire si désagréable, mais votre amitié 
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constante et généreuse ne s'est jamais bornée au commerce de 
Littérature, aux conseils dont vous avez soutenu mes faibles 
talents: Vous avez daigné toujours entrer dans toutes mes peines 
avec une tendresse qui les a soulagées. Tous les temps et tous les 
événements de ma vie vous ont été soumis: les plus petites choses 
vous deviennent plus importantes quand il s’agit d'un homme 
que vous aimez. Voilà mon excuse’ (Best.5 437). Indeed, Argental 
was, at one time or another, involved in all the aspects of Voltaire’s 
many concerns; the only exceptions were Voltaire’s financial 
affairs, and his dealings with the crowned heads of Europe. 
Although he was not influential enough to dissuade the parle- 
ment from condemning Voltaire’s writings, or to gain Voltaire 
permission to return to Paris, Argental’s prestige was very useful, 
not only in interceding with powerful figures like Hérault, 
Berryer, Choiseul and Maurepas, but also in impressing printers, 
book peddlers and other culprits who had wronged Voltaire. His 
assistance was often needed in cases involving a printer who had 
issued a pirated edition of a book or other piece, in a version 
which was dangerous to Voltaire, and not necessarily as it had 
been written. During the years before Voltaire exiled himself to 
the comparative safety of Ferney, a pirated and uncensored book 
could bring unpleasant repercussions. In order to avoid exile, 
imprisonment or a public book-burning, Voltaire had to bring 
pressure to bear to have the pirated work suppressed. Argental 
was delegated to deny Voltaire’s connection with the work in all 
the salons that he attended, more for the sake of form than in the 
expectation of actually convincing anyone. He probably also 
read passages from Voltaire’s letters in which the author cate- 
gorically denied his works. This can be assumed because in so 
many instances Voltaire takes elaborate pains to refute his 
authorship to Argental when it is perfectly obvious that the latter, 
as well as a score of others, was aware of the truth. In addition, 
Argental was often required to deal with the men who were 
trying to make some quick money on Voltaire’s reputation. In 
some cases he called them to his home and impressed on them the 
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danger of continued pirating. With more obstreperous men, he 
transmitted Voltaire’s offers of money, or threatened to institute 
legal action on his behalf. In 1755 he personally travelled to Rouen 
to stop the pirated edition of the Campagne de 1742,and conducted 
an investigation to discover whether Ximénés was actually 
responsible for the pirating (Best.5796). Argental’s personal 
efforts combined with some financial inducement from Voltaire 
were generally sufficient to achieve the desired result. 

Argental played a rather vital rôle in assisting Voltaire with his 
efforts to defend Calas, Sirven and La Barre. The fact that he had 
Choiseul’s ear was extremely important, for the minister was 
more likely to listen to a trusted friend than to Voltaire, whom he 
regarded with some scepticism. Through Choiseul, Voltaire 
could hope to win the support of mme de Pompadour, and 
eventually, of the king. Indeed, Louis xv was among those who 
suscribed to the fund which was raised to finance the expenses 
of the several trials on behalf of mme Calas. 

When mme Calas came to Paris to see justice done, the Argen- 
tals were asked to protect her, and to visit her in the apartment 
where she inconspicuously resided. Once Voltaire felt that he 
had marshalled enough facts, he sent his version of the appeal to 
Paris, and directed Argental in the matter of documents to pro- 
cure and people to see. Elie de Beaumont, who was, along with 
Mariette, retained as the Calas’s lawyer, was quite probably 
chosen by Argental, although mme Denis’ brother, conseiller 
Mignot, an active member of the group in Paris, may have had a 
voice in the matter. In 1762 Voltaire wrote to mme Calas: 
‘M: D’Argental rend des services encor plus essentiels, et ne ces- 
sera de les rendre; c'est à lui que mad* Calas aura la principale 
obligation du gain de son procez’ (Best.9890). 

Because of his position in the parlement as well as at the court, 
Argental tended to work behind the scenes, and indeed, discretion 
was the rule for all Voltaire’s assistants until the case came to the 
highest appeals court, ‘les maitres des requétes ordinaires de 
Hotel du roi au Souverain’. Since Calas was not officially cleared 
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until March 1765 Argental continued to devote time to consulta- 
tion with the lawyers, Beaumont and Mariette, and with Mignot 
and mme Calas. During the three years from 1762 until 1765 
Argental also attended to his posts in the parlement and at the 
court, and devoted a great deal of time to the plays which Vol- 
taire wrote and revised in the interim. Even after the case was 
officially won Argental extended his guidance to mme Calas and 
to her daughters for some time. 

While one receives from the correspondence a superficial 
impression that for Argental Voltaire could do no wrong, this is 
probably a carry-over from his public rôle as Voltaire’s proselyte. 
In private Argental must have viewed Voltaire with a healthy 
sense of proportion, and mme d’Argental’s judgments of him 
were quite frank. Certainly it would have been difficult, even 
after a few years of contact, to fail to see Voltaire’s several 
weaknesses. Voltaire too was perfectly aware of Argental’s faults, 
and somewhat more prone to airing them to others when he was 
angry. 

The majority of their quarrels generally concerned theatrical 
matters, because Argental and his “committee” of assisting critics 
could not resist altering the texts of Voltaire’s plays, either to 
accommodate an actor, or to make improvements which they 
deemed essential, but which Voltaire refused to make himself. 
Although mme d’Argental once wrote to Voltaire that changing 
his lines was something “que nous ne faisons jamais qu’avec 
crainte et tremblement quand nous y sommes forcés’ (Best.765 2) 
this terror before Voltaire’s anger was not very profound. 
Indeed, though Voltaire heard about the ‘improvements’ from 
one source or another, and always protested, he was too depen- 
dent on the Paris committee to break with them. When Nanine 
was given to the comédiens for rehearsal, the script was rather 
liberally emended by Argental and the abbé Chauvelin. Voltaire, 
who was in and around Paris in 1749, discovered the unauthor- 
ized lines when he presented a new set of revisions to mile Clairon, 
and late in the evening, descended in utter fury on the Argental 
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residence. Argental was in the country on business, and mme 
d’Argental described her interview with Voltaire in a letter to her 
husband. After raving at length and making terrible accusations, 
Voltaire ended the scene, much to her amusement, by apologizing 
on his knees (Best.D 3943). 

Argental’s original contributions to literature are confined to 
some poésie de circonstance, and to a fair number of lines inserted 
into the stage versions of Voltaire's plays. Yet he was well 
equipped to act as critic for Voltaire’s plays, not only because he 
could be trusted with a manuscript, or because he was a member 
of the cultural elite for which Voltaire wrote, but because he 
loved the theatre and was familiar with all its aspects. The 
theatre was a fashionable pastime for the upper classes in the 
eighteenth century, and in the latter half of the century, this 
fashion grew to such proportions that rhéâtres de société and 
private acting companies could hardly be numbered. The 
magistracy, in particular, is often singled out for its excessive 
fondness for the comédie, as well as for comédiennes. 

Although Argental set a high standard in judging Voltaire’s 
plays, he does not seem to have been excessively discriminating 
when it came to his daily excursions to the theatre, and was quite 
well informed about the entire gamut of such amusements. 
Argental had probably had contact with the actors of the Comédie 
frangaise since his teens, when he began to frequent the theatre. 
His assiduous attendance enabled him to know the repertory, 
and to be quite familiar with styles of acting. In view of their 
close friendship it is quite likely that he worked with Adrienne 
Lecouvreur on the interpretation of her rôles in Voltaire’s plays. 

After Voltaire took up residence at Ferney Argental found 
himself increasingly in charge of seeing that Voltaire’s plays came 
to the stage, and of making certain that they were successful. 
While the theatre was only one aspect of Voltaire’s life, and as 
time went on, the least important part of his literary output, it 
was a veritable obsession for Argental. He was intimately 
acquainted with actors, actresses, and playwrights, with the latest 
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productions and styles, and not least, with several of the premiers 
gentilshommes de la chambre du roi, who actually ran the Comédie 
francaise. One of them was his and Voltaire’s old friend, Riche- 
lieu, but the duc d’Aumont and the duc de Duras were closer to 
Argental, and were more reliable than the volatile Richelieu. 

From an early time Argental’s abilities as arbitrator, and his 
acquaintance with the actors made him very useful in settling 
quarrels and jealousies among the comédiens when these threatened 
the production of Voltaire’s plays. His expertise in judging and 
selecting actors was not frequently called on while Voltaire was 
still in Paris, for he did this himself, in so far as the gentilshommes 
de la chambre permitted it. It was customary at this time for an 
author to attend rehearsals and to instruct the actors in their 
interpretation of his play. Argental assisted Voltaire in this task 
even before the latter’s exile, for Voltaire was often in Cirey or 
Lunéville, and asked Argental to supervise the first few rehearsals 
so that he himself needed only to add a few finishing touches”. 
When Voltaire settled in Ferney, he generally took care to write 
directions for the actors in the margin of the manuscript which 
he sent to Argental, but Argental assumed the task of seeing 
that Voltaire’s requests were carried out. Through his friendship 
with d’Aumont and Duras, Argental could exercise a certain 
amount of power in casting Voltaire’s plays. In the years when 
Richelieu was in charge of the comédiens, and particularly after 
his quarrel with Argental in 1764, he rather pointedly requested 
that Voltaire himself assign the rôles to the various actors. Vol- 
taire, however, preferred to leave this task to his friend and to stay 
out of the conflict. 

Except for occasions when he or mme d’Argental was ill, or 
when he «was occupied with his diplomatic post, he devoted at 
least as much time to the business of revision and criticism as Vol- 
taire himself spent in composing and correcting the plays. His 
active participation in the creation of a work for the Comédie 
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française doubtless gave Argental a satisfaction which he could 
not have obtained as a spectator, or even as a director of private 
theatricals. There are numerous instances when Voltaire writes 
that, had it not been for Argental's encouragement, which, in 
fallow times came close to nagging, he would not have taken the 
time to write a play. On the other hand, when due to circumstances 
Argental was slow to remit commentaries, Voltaire became quite 
agitated and sent letters entreating him to write. 

The critical commentaries on Voltaire's plays generally came 
directly from Argental. They did not, however, originate solely 
with him, but were the product of conferences held by what 
Voltaire sometimes called the ‘triumvirat’. Originally it consisted 
of Argental, Pont-de-Veyle and Thieriot, but the members of this 
body changed and their number increased as the years went by. 
Argental and after 1737, his wife, formed the backbone of the 
committee. Of the original members, Thieriot was eventually 
replaced by abbé Chauvelin, who was Argental’s close friend; 
later the abéé’s brother, Bernard Louis, also joined the group, and 
remained in it until his diplomatic duties took him to Italy. Pont- 
de-Veyle’s cooperation seems to have waned in the 1750’s, for 
there is after that time no reference to him in the letters. For a 
time during the 1750s the duc de Praslin, who was interested in 
literature, had honorary membership in the group. At some point 
during the 1750s the marquis de Thibouville, who himself had 
pretentions to authorship, joined the committee, and remained an 
active member until Voltaire’s death. During the late 1770s 
Condorcet assisted Argental and Thibouville. 

Discussing Pandore with Helvétius, whom he was at that time 
hoping to form into a leader of the philosophes, Voltaire wrote: 
‘M. d’Argental en est assez content, mais il faut encore des coups 
de lime. Ce mr d’Argental est un des meilleurs juges comme un 
des meilleurs hommes que nous ayons. Il est digne d’être votre 
ami’ (Best.D2187). Voltaire was at times quite intractable in the 
face of Argental's critical opinion, but Argental and his associates 
represented to the author the taste and views of the élite public 
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for which he had written his first plays, and for which he never 
really ceased to write. The ‘connoisseurs’ were attached to the 
classicism of the grand siècle, and this classicism always remained 
an integral part of Voltaire’s dramatic theories. In 1736 Voltaire 
wrote to Argental: TI seroit bien triste mon cher amy d’être né 
dans ce vilain tamps cy, s'il n’y avoit pas encor quelques gens 
comme vous qui pensent comme on pensoit dans les baux jours 
de Louis i4' (Best.Do7o). It seems likely that for Voltaire these 
words were still valid to a great extent in 1776. 

Argental’s criticisms were, as far as can be ascertained, extremely 
useful in making Voltaire’s hastily written plays ready for the 
stage. The correspondence shows that polishing of lines and 
adjustment of details was the most frequent business of the 
‘triumvirat’. The corrections, small though they were, made for 
a smoother play, and were easily made by Argental and his asso- 
ciates. On occasion Voltaire believed that Argental was under- 
mining the effect of the plays by too much emphasis on trivialities. 
Argental liked to see a very detailed background drawn in the 
exposition of each play. Voltaire wrote to him in 1761: ‘Vous 
parlez quelquefois de fondements, mes anges, et méme permettez 
moi de vous le dire, de fondements dont on peut trés bien se 
passer, et qui servent plus à refroidir qu’à préparer’ (Best.9158). 
Argental exhibited a passion for precision, for a ‘vraisemblance’ 
which would account for every motive, every circumstance, every 
action in terms of commonly held contemporary notions of 
‘reality’. Voltaire did not always follow the suggestions of his 
friend, and refused to insert the few lines requested to explain the 
ancestry of a character or the cause of some minor but necessary 
incident. He envisaged his plays as great dramatic conflicts which 
involved, not everyday sentiments, but overwhelming passions. 
Unfortunately he was unable to invent a dramatic conflict which 
was strong enough to do without the support of a quite complex 
plot and the detailed framework on which such a plot depended. 
There was a ‘messiness’ about his dramatic conceptions, and this 
‘messiness’ required Argental’s offices as editor. Thus Argental 
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had the ungrateful task of dealing with a situation which Voltaire 
perhaps liked to ignore. 

Their relationship as author and critic supposed both that Vol- 
taire and Argental would be in fundamental agreement on esthe- 
tic questions and that they would not see eye to eye on every 
point. The explanation of their differences probably lies, in part, 
in their differing interpretations of the classicism of the previous 
century. Instead of abandoning the classicism as the dramatists 
of the genre bourgeois did to some extent, Voltaire worked within 
the framework it provided and tried to make it serve the contem- 
porary literary situation. Argental was in agreement with the 
principle of remaining within the classical framework, but it is 
quite evident that he was not enthusiastic about Voltaire’s innova- 
tions. Voltaire attempted, to the best of his ability, to use his 
innovations to produce new and striking dramatic conflicts that 
were based, in the plays he valued most highly, on clashes of prin- 
ciple, rather than on a conflict of passions. He wrote of the 
Triumvirat: “Tout ce que je puis vous dire, c’est que cette piece 
ne sera pas du nombre de celles qui font répandre des larmes; je la 
crois três attachante, mais non attendrissante’ (Best.10606). 
Argental, on the other hand, wished to be moved to tears by a 
tragedy, as he indicates in many letters to Voltaire, and he saw 
the innovations as intrusive devices which did not contribute to 
pathos. 

Because he was so interested in being moved to tears, Argental 
was, along with many of his contemporaries, easily attracted to 
the drame bourgeois. In his daily search for amusement at the thea- 
tre, he saw its first developments, and he accepted the new trend 
enthusiastically on the whole. Voltaire wrote to him in 1773: 
‘Vous étiez ma consolation mon cher ange, mais vous vous étes 
gaté, vous avez je ne scais quelle inclination fatale pour la comédie 
larmoyante qui abrégera mes jours. Je ne vous en aime pas moins, 
mais je pleure dans ma retraitte quand je songe que vous aimez 
pleurer à la comédie’ (Best.16838) Voltaire was apparently not 
aware of the fact that Diderot has requested Argental to read and 
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criticize the final draft of his Pêre de famille in 1760, and that he 
sought his intercession with the comédiens (Roth, iii.39, 51). 
There is unfortunately no indication of Argental’s opinion of this 
play beyond the fact that he liked it well enough to constitute 
assisting Diderot with his translation of Le Joueur. From the 
correspondence with Voltaire it is evident that Argental liked 
Sedaine’s Philosophe sans le savoir very much (Best.12184) and 
was enthusiastic about Belloy’s popular success, Le Siège de Calais 
(Best.11564), a stage adaptation of mme de Tencin’s novel. In later 
years he was also fond of Florian’s fashionable arlequinades, which 
movingly depicted lofty sentiments in a domestic setting. 

According to Hénault (p.287) Argental ‘avait toute la méta- 
physique du sentiment’. However, it is unlikely that Argental 
considered the drame bourgeois as anything but entertainment, or 
that he in any way approved of the theories propounded by the 
‘dramaturges’. While Diderot and others admired Shakespeare, 
Argental joined with Voltaire and La Harpe in detesting him. 
There is no indication that Argental ever seriously discussed the 
new dramatic theories with Voltaire. 

Voltaire seemed to lose interest in the theatre as he became more 
involved with ‘philosophical’ problems. His attitude toward the 
plays which he quickly dashed off and which were warmly 
received by Argental, becomes rather indifferent. By the late 
1770s he openly admitted to Argental that his main interest in 
bringing off a great theatrical success was the hope that it might 
get him invited back to Paris. It does not really become clear in 
the correspondence of over forty years between author and critic 
whether Voltaire always regarded Argental asa mere convenience, 
a man who could smooth the rough drafts of plays into a pre- 
sentable work, and had no other worthwhile suggestions to 
make, or whether Voltaire's estimate of his friend’s literary 
judgment declined over the years. Argental, at any rate, never 
ceased to see Voltaire as the supreme embodiment of French 
literary greatness, and did not spare himself in the preservation 
of this monument. 
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Argental’s association with the Paris parlement lasted from 
1721, when his father purchased for him a post in the 4º chambre 
des enquêtes, until 1768, when he sold his position as conseiller 
d’ honneur in the Grand'chambre to his old friend, the abbé Chau- 
velin. Although Argental's diplomatic appointment, which he 
held from 1759 onward, made it unnecessary and not altogether 
desirable to retain the parliamentary post, he continued in the 
magistracy. It is probably accurate to state that notwithstanding 
his other interests and allegiances, Argental’s image of himself 
was very much defined by his professional and social position as 
a member of the noblesse de robe. 

It is likely that Argental did not actually assume his counsellor- 
ship in the enquêtes until 1722, because of the formalities which 
had to be completed. In 1742, after twenty years of service, he 
was eligible for honourable retirement from the parlement. 
However, he chose to retain his connection with the magistracy, 
and probably persuaded cardinal de Tencin to obtain for him a 
nomination to the office of conseiller d’honneur. On 30 July 1743 
the king appointed him to replace the late m. de Cramail de Vau- 
bourg as one of the six royally designated conseillers d’honneur™. 
According to Voltaire, Argental sold his post in the chambre des 
enquêtes with only a very small profit (Best.D 2820). On the other 
hand, as conseiller d'honneur, he was eligible for a pension from 
the crown. 

The two decades between 1732 and 1752 were years of only 
relative peace between the parlement and the crown. The parle- 
ment refrained for a long time from insisting on its right of 
remonstrance, and devoted itself to the administration of justice, 
which was after all its primary function. But its continued pro- 
tection of Jansenism brought it increased hostility from both the 
king and his ministers, and by 1765 the crown was attempting 
quietly to decimate it by leaving an increasing number of posi- 
tions vacant*. As the king lost prestige because of the high taxation 
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and continued religious difficulties, the parlement’s remon- 
strances came to sound like manuals on government and public 
rights. This state of affairs made a position in the parlement a 
rather precarious investment, particularly since magisterial 
offices had been undergoing successive devaluation since the 
beginning of the century. Thus it is not particularly surprising 
that Argental did not sell his counsellorship in the enguétes with 
any great profit in 1743. 

Argental’s appointment may be taken as an indication that in 
his twenty years of service, he had earned the respect and good 
will of his colleagues**. Since there was a tendency during the 
reign of Louis xv to fill the ranks of conseillers d’honneur with 
crown sympathizers (Carré, p.133), it can also be surmised that 
Argental was judged a moderate in the disputes between crown 
and parlement. Argental would have been particularly valuable 
as a moderating force among the members of the enguétes, the 
most audacious and numerically the strongest part of the parle- 
ment of Paris. Argental’s chronic impecuniousness as well as his 
moderate views and his respectable relatives made him an ideal 
object for royal favour. Appointments to the positions of inzen- 
dant, conseiller d’honneur, or ambassador, as well as royal pen- 
sions, formed part of the government’s policy toward influential, 
loyal and impecunious magistrates*, 

When the parlement was exiled to the provinces in 1753 by 
lettres de cachet, as a consequence ofits rebelliousness in the matter 
of the billets de confession, Argental and the other conseillers 
d’honneur in the Grand’chambre travelled to Pontoise with their 
colleagues in a show of solidarity. The magistrates at Pontoise 
were far from uncomfortable, and since Pontoise was quite close to 
Paris, Argental was able to make weekly journeys to see his wife, 
attend the theatre and sup with mme Doublet. Voltaire does not 
credit Argental with any great sympathy with the cause of his 
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colleagues when he writes: “Je me flatte bien que vous faites à 
Paris de fréquents voiages et que si vous vous exilez par respect 
humain vous revenez voir vos amis par goust. Mon ange tout ce 
que vous voyez vous rendra plus philosophe que jamais” (Best. 
4841). 
“Asa voluntary exile in Pontoise Argental considered himself 
a dispassionate adviser whose duty it was to counsel restraint 
and to urge the magistrates to do their best to return to Paris by 
the beginning of the parlement’s autumn session. His position as 
royally appointed conseiller d’honneur unfortunately made him 
suspect. Although he was known to be a member of the salon of 
mme Doublet and a close friend of the abbé Chauvelin, he was 
distrusted because he was thought, at least by some, to be an 
agent of the government, sent to divide the magistrates. 
Argental writes to his wife from Pontoise: “Croiés que je 
n'hésiterois pas à suivre vos conseils si j étois icy de la plus petite 
utilité; mais je suis trop franc pour ces gens-cy; ils se défient de 
moy, ils croient que je suis détaché par Mr le 1º President, de les 
vendre et de les sacrifier’ (Morrison, i.80). In the letters which he 
wrote to mme d’Argental during the stay at Pontoise, Argental 
draws a not very exciting picture of the amusements which the 
society had to offer: highlights are a very dull marionette show, 
a dull parody of the comédie italienne, and execrable performances 
on the violin by some local officials. Prominent figures in the 
society at Pontoise include ‘le gros’ and ‘la grosse’, respectively 
a président of the Grand’Chambre and his wife. ‘Il n’y a rien en 
vérité de si insensé que de rester pour ce que nous faisons. Ce 
matin nous avons été un demy quart d’heure en place; nous avons 
receu une requête en revendication de l’official de Saumur au 
sujet du sermon préché il y a trois semaines. Jeudi je ne sçais pas 
ce que nous ferons, mais à coup seur des misères’ (i.79). Joly de 
Fleury, the procureur général, who had urged apology to the king, 
asked Argental to dinner, no doubt hoping to hear that some 
compromise had been reached; Argental decided no to go, since 
he could have offered no assurance of a majority in favour of the 
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apology. He continued to refer to the Grand'chambre as ‘nous’, 
while the officials of the government apparently regarded him as 
an arbitrator for their side, or at least a liaison agent. 

Argental had been urged to resign from his position as conseiller 
d’ honneur in the Grand’chambre as early as 1759, when he entered 
the diplomatic corps as minister plenipotentiary for Parma’. 
The magistrates objected to one of their colleagues’ acting as 
diplomatic representative for the prince of a foreign country, 
while the diplomatic corps at court looked askance on Argental’s 
weekly appearances in the red magisterial robes of ceremony 
which he had to wear in lieu of court dress by virtue of his 
counsellorship. The contradictory rôles which Argental assumed 
and maintained for almost ten years, at a time when court and 
parlement regarded each other with suspicion, indicate that he 
was quite skilful at avoiding conflicts, to say the least. Argental’s 
refusal to resign as conseiller d’honneur may have been motivated 
by a certain loyalty to his origins in the noblesse de robe, but the 
explanation he gave Du Tillot of the affair lets one infer that his 
stubborn clinging of his parliamentary position was mainly 
caused by his unwillingness to give in the pressure. He writes: 
‘Aujourd’hui que je suis entièrement tranquille et libre de le 
conserver, j’accorde à l’amitié ce que j’ai refusé à d’autres motifs; 
et je me demets de ma place de conseiller d’honneur, de l’agrément 
du Roi en faveur de M. l'abbé Chauvelin qui sans cet arrangement 
avoit difficilement à une place qu'il désiroit passionnément’. 

Maupeou disbanded the parlement in January 1771, a month 
after the fall of Choiseul. Since magisterial offices ceased to have 
any financial value as soon as the institution ceased to exist, it 
was fortunate that Argental had given up his post. He wrote to 
Voltaire on 29 January 1771: ‘Que dirons nous du parlement? 
Rien. Quelque sujet qu’on ait de se plaindre des malheureux ou si 
vous voulez des morts, il faut les respecter. La seule réflexion 
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qu'on ne scauroit se refuser est que les fanatiques tôt ou tard font 
une mauvaise fin’ (Best.15960). 

Such restrained remarks on what was at the time quite a cata- 
clysmic event probably indicate that Argental did not wish to 
engage in debate with Voltaire, whose joy at the downfall of the 
parlement was evident in every letter. Because of his precarious 
financial situation Argental as conseiller was, until 1759, in a quite 
awkward situation. He could not afford to flout the feelings of the 
pro-Jansenist majority in the parlement even when it became 
evident that Jansenism was a pretext rather than the real issue. 
On the other hand, his best chance for advancement lay in gaining 
the favour of his anti-Jansenist uncle, cardinal de Tencin. Since 
the parlement was widely, if inaccurately, regarded as a hot-bed 
of Jansenism after 1730, Argental was required to be a very 
flexible moderate who never professed dangerous personal 
convictions. 

Despite his long friendship with the pro-Jansenist abbé Chau- 
velin, whose personal charm and wit are mentioned in memoirs 
less frequently than his ardent religious views, Argental could 
hardly be regarded as a secretly fervent parlementaire who merely 
assumed royalism in order to ensure his survival. It is much more 
likely that he was annoyed by the frequently irrational positions 
taken by his colleagues, by their bigotry and by their hostility to 
the so-called philosophes. Until he was made conseiller d’honneur 
in 1742, however, he had no choice but to go along with the 
majority, while professing moderation, and more discreetly 
perhaps, royalism. When he became conseiller d’honneur, he 
appears to have acted as intermediary for the crown, but still, 
rather discreetly: thus he went to Pontoise, tried to reason with 
his colleagues while maintaining a polite show of fellow-feeling, 
and eventually gave up his pretense of exile. In 1759, however, 
secure in his ambassadorial position, and to some extent actually 
compelled to manifest more loyalty to the king than to the parle- 
ment, Argental did not go into exile with his colleagues. In the 
interim the position of the parlement had become more overtly 
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hostile to the king, and relied less on putative Jansenist sympathy 
than onan overt opposition to royal policies. Choiseul attempted 
to heal the rift in French politics by placating the parlement to a 
certain extent; Argental assisted him by retaining his position in 
the parlement and using what influence he had. The friendship 
that existed between the king’s minister, the Jansenist abbé Chau- 
velin and the moderate Argental is indicative of the fragile 
alliance that Choiseul attempted to hold together. Unlike Vol- 
taire, who rejoiced openly at the demise of the parlement, Argental 
was keenly affected by the fall of Choiseul and the events accom- 
panying it. 

While Argental’s good friend, cardinal de Bernis, was still 
minister of foreign affairs, Voltaire had proposed an idea for 
Argental’s financial betterment: ‘Mon divin ange je songe a une 
chose. Si Babet vous procurait une ambassade! Vous me diriez que 
vous étes trop honnéte homme pour négotier, mais il y a des hon- 
nétes gens partout’ (Best.7037). Voltaire’s hopes for Argental 
were not realized until Choiseul replaced cardinal de Bernis in 
1758. On 22 May 1759 Argental was named ambassador plenipo- 
tentiaty to the court of France for the duchy of Parma. While it 
was reasonable that a robin should, for meritorious services, be 
rewarded by the king with an ambassadorship, Argental’s new 
position was probably due most directly to his friendship of long 
standing with Choiseul, and an even longer one with Choiseul’s 
cousin Praslin, whom Argental spoke of as his ‘ami de trente- 
cing ans’. C’était sur une confiance réciproque que s’était établie 
l’amitié de Choiseul et de d’Argental; et, bien que ce dernier eut 
Pesprit moins occupé des choses de la guerre que d'un théatre 
qu'il avait fait dresser sur le modéle de celui de Voltaire, Choiseul 
le tenait au courant de ses menées politiques et de ses soucis 
ministériels”. In writing to Voltaire of his favourite pastime, 
Choiseul said: ‘j'aime à faire enrager Dargental, à boire et à dire 
des folies jusqu’à 4 heures du matin avec M. de Richelieu’ 


38 Pierre Calmettes, Choiseul et Vol- 
taire (Paris 1902), p.174. 
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(Best.8131). Choiseul and Argental may have become acquainted 
initially through the duc de Praslin, or perhaps through mme 
Doublet, who was Choiseul's aunt, but they did not lack for 
mutual friends in thediplomaticservicesand in government. Comte 
Dufort de Cheverny writes in his Mémoires: ‘D’Argental avait 
beaucoup d’amis, et le jour de sa présentation, il me fut recom- 
mandé par tout ce qu'il y avait de mieux à la cour'”. Since his 
introduction to politics and history under the guidance of 
Bolingbroke, Argental had continued to cultivate this interest; 
a degree of political sophistication as well as ministerial friend- 
ship recommended him as a potential ambassador. 

His close friendship with the minister involved Argental in 
assisting Choiseul in certain negotiations which had no connec- 
tion with the mission for Parma. It may be assumed, for instance, 
that Choiseul made some use of Argental’s connection with the 
parlement. The notorious Eon affair is the sole documented 
instance of Argental’s activities on behalf of Choiseul. It came to 
Voltaire’s attention first in the guise of a quarrel between Riche- 
lieu and Argental in November 1764. Voltaire supposed that the 
dispute between his two dear friends had at its basis Argental’s 
interference in the assigning of Voltairean rôles to actors. Argen- 
tal assured Voltaire that the theatre was not the cause of the 
quarrel, but remained vague as to what the true cause was. He 
was aware of Voltaire’s friendship with Richelieu, and assuming 
that Voltaire was not perfectly informed of the latest political 
intrigues in Paris, he hoped perhaps to postponea full explanation. 
Voltaire, however, had his own sources of information, and soon 
suggested that the quarrel might have something to do with 
Treyssac de Vergy’s Lettre à monseigneur le duc de Choiseul 
(Best.11502). Argental again replied in the vaguest terms, but 
accused Richelieu of having assisted the chevalier d’Eon in the 
composition of another publication, the Lettres, mémoires et 


37 Mémoires sur les règnes de Louis XV 
et Louis XVI et sur la Révolution (Paris 
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négociations particuliêres. Both the above works had appeared in 
1764, and both cast an unfavourable light on the diplomatic 
negotiations of the duc de Choiseul. As an agent of Choiseul's 
attempt to discredit and possibly to murder the chevalier d’Eon, 
Argental was involved in the criticism of the minister. 

Eon, who was minister plenipotentiary of France in London, 
and probably one of the confidential spies employed by Louis xv 
in his secret diplomacy, was to be deprived of his position at the 
instigation of mme de Pompadour and the duc de Choiseul. A 
pretext for this was that Eon refused to hand over secret papers 
to the comte de Guerchy when the latter was named ambassador 
to the court of St James’s. As Eon continued to be adamant in his 
refusal, Treyssac de Vergy was sent from Paris to replace him. 
More specifically, Vergy was to compromise him and thus to 
force him to leave England. Argental claimed that his acquaint- 
ance with Vergy was very brief, and antedated the Eon affair by a 
year. “Cette liaison a consisté dans deux visites qu'il m’a fait a 
Poccasion d'un manuscript dont il se disoit Pauteur et que son 
libraire m’avoit confié. Je lui en dis mon avis avec une sincérité 
qui auroit dû lui déplaire, cependant ne pouvant m’en débarrasser 
par cette voye je lui fis fermer ma porte’ (Best.11564). Vergy, on 
the other hand, wrote that his book, Les Usages, published in 
1762, obtained him Argental’s friendship, but that ‘je me prétai 
avec assés de froideur à ses éloges et à ses caresses’, until his friends 
advised him that Argental’s friendship with the duc de Praslin 
made continued acquaintance with him worthwhile. ‘On vous 
dispense d’avoir de l’esprit avec lui, me dit-on: vous gagnerés par 
des fadeurs ce que vous perdriés par trop de délicatesse. Ecoutés le 
sans bâiller; riés, mais toujours hors de propos. Ne finissés pas en 
éloges sur ce qu'il aime, sur ce qu'il se donne pour une sensa- 
tion. . .. Surtout trouvés du dernier pitoiable Denis le Tiran et 
les Contes Morauxºs; n’en oubliés jamais la nécessité: cela est 


38 Marmontel, the author of the 
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indispensable, si vous voulés réussir ®. Vergy claimed that by 
following this advice he soon found himself in a position to ask 
Argental to recommend him for a post in an embassy. The key to 
Argental’s rôle lies in a conversation that Treyssac de Vergy 
reports having had with him in the Leztre à monseigneur le duc de 
Choiseul. It is, of course, necessary to accept Vergy’s version of it 
before one can, at his prompting, read into Argental’s remarks 
a plot for assassination and character defamation. Although 
Argental denied the prolonged acquaintance which Vergy claimed 
with him, he did not deny or confirm Vergy’s accusation that he 
had acted to hire him as secretary to the embassy in London. 
Argental may well have refused him his door, but that need not 
have prevented him from doing Choiseul a favour by hiring 
Vergy for an unsavoury task which needed to be done. 

It is likely that in composing that part of the Leztre à m. le duc 
de Choiseul which concerned Argental, Vergy recalled a re- 
writing by Marmontel of the abdication scene in Cinna, in which 
Argental’s highly non-committal conversational style was 


parodied (Collé, ii.204): 
Argental 


Seigneur, j'ose avancer. . . . Il est vrai que je pense.... 

L’on pourroit . . . cependant, je craindrois . . . je balance. ... 
En se déterminant au moyen le plus sûr. . . . 

On ne risqueroit rien. . . . Oui, mais il seroit dur 

De quitter un pouvoir. . . . Adoucissez Pempire 

Qu'au Théâtre François. . . . Je ne saurois vous dire. ... 


Le Kain 


Vous ne savez que dire: ah! c’est dire assez. 
Vous en dites toujours plus que vous n’en pensez. 


39 Treyssac de Vergy, Lettre à mon- 
seigneur le duc de Choiseul (Liège 1764), 
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Aumont 


Vous qui de Péloquence avez si bien le charme, 
D’Argental, je vous fais ambassadeur de Parme. 
Moreover, it is well known that Marmontel referred to Argental 
as ‘gobe-mouche’; even the comte de Caylus, in his correspon- 
dence with Parma’s père Paciaudi, called Argental ‘M. Gobe- 
Mouche’. Vergy could consequently expect at least limited 
credence from the public which would be reading his accusation. 

Throughout the Vergy affair Argental had the rôle of a scape- 
goat in what was an attempt by the anti-Choiseul faction, led by 
Richelieu, to discredit the minister and the policies of his govern- 
ment. Although the attempt to undermine Choiseul was not 
successful, it indicates clearly that Argental was closely associated 
with him, enjoyed his confidence, and was employed by him to 
perform tasks which might ordinarily have been assigned to an 
official in the department of foreign affairs. This closeness to 
Choiseul was, of course, essential to Argental’s rôle as ambassador 
plenipotentiary for Parma at the court of France. 

When Louise Elizabeth, the duchess of Parma, met Argental 
for the first time, she expressed this unflattering reaction in a 
letter to her husband: ‘Rien de si joli, mon cher, que notre pléni- 
potentiaire. Il a plus de $o ans, une chassie, mais sans plaisanterie, 
sa mine ne trompe pas sur son esprit #. She was, however, not in 
a position to cavil at what she considered the defects of her new 
minister. Argental had the backing of Choiseul, and Louise 
Elizabeth and her husband were too dependent on the good will 
of France, most particularly where money was concerned, to 
antagonize the ministry. Until this time Parma’s ambassador 
plenipotentiary in Versailles had been Masones, a Spaniard. 
Since Louise Elizabeth preferred to counter the Spanish influence 
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at Parma as much as possible, she was glad to have Masones 
replaced by a Frenchman. Two months later she named Dutillot, 
who had come into the service of Parma via the Spanish court, 
but was of French origin, Minister of state, finance, war, grace 
and justice. 

After the death of Louise Elizabeth, Dutillot continued to 
work with don Philippe along the guide lines set by her. Their 
main interest now was to acquire, or to build, a suitable heritage 
for don Ferdinand, the duke's son. Since the energetic princess 
was no longer alive, Argental was probably increasingly active 
on Parma’s behalfin Paris. In one of his letters, he expresses his 
conception of the rôle which he was to have a plenipotentiary: he 
was to serve as intermediary between Dutillot and Choiseul, 
communicating Parma’s aspirations and France’s ability to 
cooperate, rather than originating any policies. As he indicated 
in a letter to Dutillot on 27 August 1759 Argental was aware that 
don Philippe’s main problem was lack of an adequate income: 
“Vous imaginés bien, Monsieur, que je réfléchis sans cesse avec le 
plus vrai zêle, sur tout ce qui peut améliorer la situation de Pinfant, 
et luy rendre utiles vos travaux et mes soins. D’aprés mes foibles 
lumières il me semble que pour disposer le roy à s’occuper avec 
une chaleur digne de ses sentiments, des intéréts de SAR, et pour 
engager son ministre a y concourir efficacement, il y a deux points 
importants à remplir’. The two points in question were, first, to 
convince the French government that the court of Parma needed 
and deserved financial assistance, and second, to improvise 
practical means by which such assistance could be rendered. 
Parma’s endeavours to live up to the standard of a miniature Ver- 
sailles made outside assistance more imperative than it might 
otherwise have been. 

Dutillot’s plans had to bear a relationship to those of France, 
and has he was not personally acquainted with Choiseul he needed 
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a reliable intermediary. When Dutillot expressed some doubt 
about taking the minister into Parma’s full confidence, Argental 
replied: ‘je vous avoue que je pense qu'on ne sçauroit pousser 
trop loin la confiance avec M. le Duc de Choiseul, que son carac- 
tère est la franchise, et que si sa place l’oblige quelque fois à des 
réserves avec les autres ministres, il n'en usera jamais avec celuy 
qui a l’honneur de luy parler au nom de SAR et Madame", The 
family pact of 1761 made cooperation among Bourbon states a 
matter of governmental policy, and consequently Choiseul took 
considerable interest in the affairs of the duchy of Parma. 

Detailed news of politics, of foreign affairs and of cultural 
events came to form the content of Argental’s dispatches to Parma 
after Dutillot saw that efforts to change the situation of the dukes 
would be vain, and that France could not be expected to contri- 
bute much money to Parma’s chronically empty coffers. In his 
dispatches to Argental, Dutillot reported on events in Parma, 
expecting the French government to take an interest in his actions, 
and to support him when necessary. Since his reforms were never 
contradictory to general Bourbon policy, and were very limited 
indeed, he never experienced difficulties. 

In this situation, his moderate views and his loyalty to the 
crown made Argental perfectly suited for the rôle of Parma’s 
plenipotentiary. The maintenance of good will was more impor- 
tant here than a daring approach to the duchy’s problems. It may 
well be that Argental had formed hopes of more interesting duties 
during his conversations with the intelligent and ambitious 
duchess Louise Elizabeth; if so, these hopes must have faded as 
the years went by. During the ministry of Choiseul, Argental 
could perform his mission easily and effectively. In the course of 
these eleven years, he regularly attended the court at Versailles 
and Fontainebleau on Tuesdays, and he acquired sufficient con- 
tacts and good will at court and in governmental and diplomatic 
circles to continue his duties with a new government in power. 


42 Biblioteca Palatina, Ms.573, 16 
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After Dutillot was expelled from Parma in 1771 Argental 
remained, despite the subsequent chaotic turnover of ministers 
at that court. 

After Dutillot’s dismissal, and under the influence of duchess 
Marie Amelie, Parma gravitated away from France, and toward 
Spain and Austria. It can be surmised that as Parma’s dependence 
on France lessened, Argental’s usefulness also tended to diminish. 
However, his dispatches to the chief minister of Parma continued 
until 1786, and he retained his post as ambassador plenipotentiary 
until his death in 1788. His successor, the chevalier de Virieu de 
Beauvoir, probably assumed Argental’s more strenuous diplo- 
matic functions during 1787. 

During Argental’s last years, his chief concerns were the family 
which he had gathered around him, his salon and private theatre, 
and his work for Parma. Mme d’Argental had died in 1774, and 
Argental had outlived many of his old friends. Mme Du Deffand 
was one of his few remaining contemporaries. Nevertheless 
Alembert, Condorcet, abbé d’ Arnaud, Thibouville and the duc de 
Praslin, among others, supplemented the losses. Moreover, 
through Sophie de Vimeux, his foster-daughter, Argental came 
to know young people, some of whom later took part in revolu- 
tionary activities. His interest in the theatre and his concern with 
Voltaire did not fade, and as he believed that pleasure was essen- 
tial to life, he probably cultivated the interests which he enjoyed 
for as long as he was able. In 1765 he wrote to Voltaire: ‘Je suis 
três faché que vous ayez abbattu votre théatre et rendu les délices. 
Il me semble que plus on avance en age moins il faut perdre d'amu- 
sements. C'est ma maxime et je m'en trouve bien” (Best.11546). 
Argental mentioned at the time that he was still going to the 
theatre often. 

On 29 August 1774 mme Du Deffand had written to Voltaire: 
“Je suis présentement três tristement occupée, mon plus ancien 
ami, le pauvre Pondeveyle se meurt; c'étoit un sage à sa façon, il 
étoit heureux; sa maladie m'a donné occasion de renouer avec 


d’Argental’ (Best.17994). Pont-de-Veyle’s death on 4 September 
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brought a pleasant change in Argental's straitened finances, for 
his brother left him all his property. In 1769, when he lost money 
in the Gilly bankruptcy and borrowed 10,000 livres from Vol- 
taire, Argental and his wife moved temporarily, for unexplained 
reasons, to the quai des Morfondus. It is possible that they leased 
their hôtel in order to raise some money, for they were so poorly 
off that they were unable to give 48 livres to subscribe to Pigalle’s 
statue of Voltaire, which mme Necker succeeded in promoting in 
1770. Argental wrote to his friend: “On souscrit avec bien de Pem- 
pressement et je n’ai jamais si bien senti que dans cette occasion le 
malheur de la pauvreté’ (Best.15366). In the same year abbé 
Terray took over the finances, and Argental, among many 
others, suffered further as a result of his stringent measures: he 
wrote to Voltaire that he had been deprived of his income 
(Best.15746). Two years later, Voltaire mentioned in a letter that 
Argental was involved in “un vieux procês de la succession pater- 
nelle’ (Best.16908) probably with Pont-de-Veyle, the only other 
heir of the président de Ferriol. At all events, as soon as Pont-de- 
Veyle’s will was settled Argental was able to repay Voltaire the 
loan made in 1769. Then in 1775 the duc d’Orléans purchased 
Pont-de-Veyle’s excellent theatre collection, one of the most 
complete in existence’, in return for a rente viagére of 1500 Livres 
per year granted to Argental. Receipts for payment exist for 1782 
and 1785“. Argental was thus able to spend his last years in 
relative affluence. 

Mme d’Argental was not able to enjoy this change; she died 
3 December 1774. She had been ill quite frequently since the late 
1740s and despite the care of two well-known doctors in Paris, 
Fournier and Bouvard, a number of journeys to Plombiéres, and 
summers spent in the suburbs, drinking milk with abbé Chauvelin, 
her health deteriorated steadily. Shortly before her death, Vol- 
taire wrote to Argental: ‘Je me flatte que mad. d’Argental a tous 
les soins possibles de sa santé, dans son bel appartement dont elle 
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ne sort guère et dans lequel j’aurais bien voulu vous faire ma cour.’ 
(Best.18017). Argental’s distress at the loss of his wife was 
heightened by the death of Dutillot, which occurred ten days 
later. On this occasion, Voltaire wrote in his letter of condolence: 
“Votre lettre que la douleur a écrite pénétre mon cceur. Je savais 
bien que m. de Félino* était un homme d’un rare mérite, mais 
jignorais que vous fussiez lié avec lui d’une amitié si tendre’ 
(Best.18140). He sagaciously advised Argental that the best 
remedy for his sorrow was to keep busy. Mme Du Deffand’s 
account of these events in a letter to Walpole provides a rather 
surprising glimpse into Argental’s private life, but in assessing it, 
one must take into account her own varying humours: ‘d’Argen- 
tal vient de perdre sa femme; jai grand regret que le pauvre 
Pont-de-Veyle ne lui ait pas survécu, elle lui était insupportable; 
elle ne le quittait point dans sa maladie, elle avait Pair d’aspirer 
aprés sa succession, c’était une femme odieuse. D’Argental n’en 
a pas été fort affligé; il vient de perdre un ami dont il l’est bien 
davantage, M. de Félino, qui avait été ministre à Parme. Il le 
voyait tous les jours, il reste presque tout seul; il avait perdu pré- 
cédemment M. de Chauvelin et un M. Croismare qui étaient ses 
intimes amis. Je compte qu’il viendra souvent chez moi quand les 
premiers jours de son deuil seront passés; c’est un bon homme, il 
a de l'esprit, de la douceur: nous avons beaucoup vécu ensemble 
dans notre jeunesse, mais il y avait bien quarante ans que nous ne 
nous voyions plus’ (Lewis, iv.120). It is likely that mme d’Ar- 
gental had a hand in the law suit over the inheritance between 
Argental and his brother, and mme Du Deffand’s portrait of her 
is doubtless coloured by her own affection for Pont-de-Veyle. 
Argental probably did not suffer from loneliness, for living with 
him were his nephew, the comte de Pusignieux with his wife, and 
Sophie de Vimeux and her husband and children. The Argentals 
were unable to have children of their own, but they had adopted 
and educated Sophie, the daughter of Argental’s secretary Gillet. 


45 Dutillot was given the title of 
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Sophie Gillet became mme d’Argental’s ‘lectrice’ and ‘dame de 
compagnie’, and the Argentals equipped her with a dowry, and 
married her to a business man. Florian writes of him: ‘Cet homme 
a su faire fortune, mais n’a jamais su être un homme de bonne 
compagnie. Il a donc passé sa vie à la Bourse et Mme. de Vimeux 
la sienne chez M. d'Argental's. The Vimeux were persuaded to 
live in the hótel d’Argental, for Sophie’s foster parents were 
reluctant to part with her. After her marriage, and probably after 
he inherited from his brother, Argental made Sophie de Vimeux 
a ‘donation entre vifs’; the contract read in part: ‘Voulant prouver 
aussi à demoiselle Marie-Sophie Gillet, épouse du Sieur René- 
Charles de Vimeux, ancien officier des Suisses de la garde de 
Me le comte d’Artois, qui a été élevée et mariée en la maison de 
mon dit sieur comte d’Argental, qui y demeure encore et qui y a 
donné et donne les soins qui dépendent d’elle, le contentement 
que mon dit sieur comte d’Argental en a, et l’espoir où il est 
qu’elle les continuera a l’avenir, donne par donation entre vifs et 
irrévocable”#. In a ‘portrait’ of mme de Vimeux it is stated that she 
was guided by her emotions rather than by her reason, and that 
‘Il lui est nécessaire de vivre pour les autres. Enfin, elle est de telle 
nature que son égoisme est d’aimer’. Her temperament probably 
made her a pleasant and most suitable companion for Argental’s 
last years. 

In general Argental does not seem to have mentioned the details 
of his private life in letters to Voltaire, who was unaware of the 
existence of mme de Vimeux until 1777, when he noted that she 
had acted as Argental’s secretary for several letters. He then 
remarked: ‘Vous ne m’avez jamais appris le secret du gouverne- 
ment de votre maison’, and requested Argental to tell him the 
identity of the person to whom the feminine handwriting 
belonged (Best.19648). In addition to keeping mme d’Argental 
company, Sophie de Vimeux acted as Argental’s private secretary 
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while her father dealt with the official correspondence. As 
mme d’Argental became increasingly ill, Sophie de Vimeux also 
assumed the duties of hostess in Argental’s salon. On mme d’Ar- 
gental’s death, the rôle devolved entirely on her. Funck-Brentano 
writes: ‘Le comte d’Argental avait un salon littéraire où passait 
“tout Paris”. L’ornement en fut la divine Sophie". An education 
under the supervision of the Argentals qualified her to mingle on 
equal terms with the intellectual élite of Paris. 

The Argentals’ salon probably came into being in the late 
1740s or early 1750s as a modest gathering of friends, and must 
have taken on more sizable proportions after their friends, Choi- 
seul and Praslin came to power, and Argental himself was 
appointed ambassador for Parma. When in 1764 the Argentals 
moved to what Voltaire called their ‘belle maison’ on the quai 
d’ Orsay, the setting of the salon may have gained. This gathering 
‘avait tenu le milieu entre le salon un peu bourgeois de Mme Geof- 
frin, alors en pleine vogue, et ce que devait étre un peu plus tard 
celui de Mme Necker’ (Bonhomme, p.270). Among those who 
frequented the salon at one time or another Funck-Brentano 
(p.78) mentions Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, abbé Trublet, 
mlle de Lespinasse, Maurepas, Hénault, mme Du Deffand, abbé de 
Bernis, Helvétius, Richelieu, Pont-de-Veyle, and even mme de 
Tencin and Fontenelle. Since it is more than likely that all of 
Argental's numerous friends and acquaintances in diplomacy, 
politics, the Académie and literature made an appearance there, 
it is curious that the salon has not received more attention. 
Argental’s intimate association with the literary world inevitably 
set the tone, and his love of the theatre resulted in his cultivating 
Chabanon, La Harpe, and Florian. The latter, who had probably 
been introduced by mme de Fontaine, whose nephew he was by 
second marriage, wrote in 1781: “La maison d’Argental ne peut 
plus vivre sans moi’ (Lettres, p.72). Florian was a particular 
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friend of Sophie de Vimeux, and the arleguinades which he wrote 
were a major factor in his popularity with Argental. 

Among the habitués of the salon were two men who were soon 
to play active parts in the French Revolution: Paul Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne and François Antoine de Boissy d'Anglas, who was a 
close friend of Florian (Bonhomme, p.300). Boissy d’Anglas was 
a Protestant from Nimes, and had been acquainted with Rabaut- 
Saint-Etienne for ten years before the latter’s arrival in Paris in 
1785. Rabaut had been a Protestant minister in Nimes, and when 
he was nominated to go to Paris as an official representative of the 
Protestant churches, Boissy d’Anglas introduced him to society“. 
He became very friendly with Florian and with mme de Vimeux 
during his three years in the city. When he returned to Paris in 
1789 as deputy to the Convention, the Argental salon had ceased 
to exist. The fact that the Ségurs attended Argental’s theatre 
suggests that perhaps the young comte de Ségur, an enthusiast of 
the American Revolution, and later active in the French Revolu- 
tion, also came to the salon, and conversed with Boissy d’Anglas 
and Rabaut-Saint-Etienne. The presence of these men whose 
names appear in the annals of the Revolution does not indicate 
that Argental’s salon was a breeding ground of revolutionary 
ideas. They were contemporaries of mme de Vimeux rather than 
of Argental, and could probably be considered her friends rather 
than the friends of her foster-father. But it can be conjectured 
that, as in the old days of the Doublet salon, the conversation 
often turned to the latest political ideas and events and that 
Argental himself followed them with interest. In a dispatch to 
Parma in 1777, for instance, he reports a conversation with Ben- 
jamin Franklin about the progress of the war in America®. No 
doubt he was well-informed about the American Revolution as a 
result of conversations with the American ambassador on 
Tuesdays at the court. 


49 Robert Mirabaud, Rabaut-Saint- 5° Biblioteca Palatina, Ms.574, f.534. 
Etienne (Paris 1930), p.128. 
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Argental’s hótel in the quai d’Orsay was spacious enough to 
enable him to set up a private theatre. This theatre was apparently 
a makeshift seasonal thing until 1781, when Florian writes 
(Lettres, p.77): ‘Le bonhomme d’Argental est si transporté qu’il 
a fait faire un théâtre à demeure et nous jouerons toute l’année’. 
Mme de Vimeux also seems to have taken an interest in the 
theatre, for in 1786, two years before his death, Argental left her 
‘mon théâtre complet, décorations et généralement toutes ses 
dépendances, ainsi que les banquetes de la salle, pour en disposer 
à sa volonté” (Morrison, p.85). Florian describes the select 
audience which attended Argental’s presentations: “Nous avions 
pour auditeurs quatre ducs, quatre évéques, des duchesses, tous 
les Ségur, toute l’Académie’. Florian’s arlequinades La Bonne 
mére, Le Bon ménage, and Le Bon fils, were an important part of 
the repertory; they were presented with himself and mme de 
Vimeux in the leading rôles. Florian enjoyed a great popular 
success with these little plays; he was invited to read La Bonne 
mère on twenty-one occasions, and it was acted in the theatres of 
Argental, mme de La Briche, mme de Montesson, and the queen. 
He came to be much in demand, but retained some loyalty to the 
Argental salon. In his letters he mentions a few of the other plays 
which he attended, or in which he acted, in Argental’s theatre: 
La Harpe’s Mélanie, Voltaire’s Mariamne and Zaire, Les Deux 
génies of the comte de Ségur, and his own Jeannot et Colin. Argen- 
tal’s choices may have been somewhat inspired by mme de 
Vimeux and others, but it is more than likely that they were the 
expression of his own quite heterogeneous taste. The remains of 
classicism were represented by Voltaire and La Harpe, while the 
other plays, and Florian’s among them, were in the more modern 
taste. 

Argental’s continuing interest in Voltaire’s reputation, as well as 
his continuing influence with the Comédie frangaise, are indicat- 
ed by an entry in Bachaumont's Mémoires secrets (19 janvier 


51 Gustave Gaillard, Florian (Tou- mme de Vimeux was Florian's model 
louse 1912), p.18. It is believed that for the donne mère of his play. 
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1779): ‘Les partisans de M. de Voltaire cherchent aujourd’hui 
4 se dédommager de toutes les maniéres du long silence que 
leur avoit imposé le gouvernement. Après avoir répandu divers 
éloges particuliers, après s'être enhardis à en prononcer en public, 
en parodiant, en quelque sorte, les cérémonies de l’église qu’on lui 
a refusées, ils entreprennent aujourd’hui son apothéose au 
théâtre. Il y a quelque tems que M. le comte d’Argental, l’un des 
plus fanatiques partisans de ce coryphée encyclopédique, remit 
en grand mystère aux comédiens françois un petit drame, intitulé 
les Muses rivales. Tl roule sur Puniversalité des talents de ce grand 
maître”. Eventually it was revealed that La Harpe had been the 
author of the play, and it was probably his acquaintance with 
Argental that prompted him to ask the latter to submit it to the 
comédiens. In 1782 Argental resurrected a comedy of Voltaire’s 
dating from 1777, entitled Charlot or La Comtesse de Givry, which 
had not been performed publicly, and presented it twice in his 
own theatre. As these performances created some enthusiasm, 
mme Vestris, Lekain's former pupil, who was in the audience, 
asked that the play be given to the Comédie française. However, 
‘la famille’, which probably consisted at the time of mme Denis 
and abbé Mignot, granted the play to the Comédie italienne on the 
grounds that the Comédie frangaise had too long ignored it 
(Mémoires secrets, 4 juin 1782). 

The edition of the complete works of Voltaire, commenced by 
Panckoucke with the author’s approval, and continued by Beau- 
marchais, also claimed Argental’s interest and participation. On 
12 October 1778 Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrets contained an 
entry which claimed that Argental had sold his considerable col- 
lection of Voltaire’s letters to Panckoucke for 4000 livres. It was 
also noted that the duc de Choiseul and the duc de Nivernois 
refused to part with their letters. It is unlikely, however, that 
Argental should have been willing to enter into such a negotia- 
tion so soon after Voltaire’s death. The editor of the Mémoires sur 
Voltaire (ii.4, n.12) notes: ‘Le comte d’Argental a aussi retiré les 
siennes et avait donné celles de Voltaire à une dame de sa société, 
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admiratrice comme lui de ce grand homme. C'est delle que 
Panckoucke les a obtenues, et non achetées’. When in 1779 
Panckoucke sold all the materials pertaining to his edition of 
Voltaire's works to Beaumarchais, Argental continued his 
interest in the project. Although Argental was not an admirer of 
Beaumarchais (Best.17742), he was more than willing to assist 
him where Voltaire’s memory was concerned. 

The Kehl edition was to be many years in preparation, and was 
afflicted with various mishaps. Nevertheless Argental received 
and read the proofs as they became available. In his last years he 
was still active in attempts to help Beaumarchais with the section 
devoted to Voltaire’s correspondence. A letter from Beaumar- 
chais to his assistant Ruault in 1785 requests the latter to give 
Argental the proofs of the volume of Æpitres and instructs: 
‘Conférez avec M. d’Argental sur les moyens d’avoir la corres- 
pondance de M. Thomas qui vient de mouri?’*. A year later 
Argental was trying to obtain the correspondence with 
mme Champbonin, Voltaire’s gros chat, but was not successful®. 
In November 1787, a few months before his death, he learned 
that Beaumarchais had been told he was reading the proofs of the 
volumes of correspondence to a select audience of his friends, and 
had even permitted them to take copies. In a letter to Beaumar- 
chais, exonerating himself, Argental wrote: ‘Aucune de ces 
épreuves n’a sortie de mes mains et je les cachais méme lorsque 
quelqu’un entrait chez moi. Quoique la privation de la suite de la 
correspondence serait trés grande pour moi qui suis bien pressé 
de jouir, j'y suis bien moins sensible qu'au désir, plus grand que 
je ne peux vous l’exprimer, de vous désabuser des soupçons qu'on 
vous a donnés, et qui me feraient le plus grand tort auprês de tous 
ceux qui en seraient imbus, et surtout auprés de vous, monsieur. 
Comment pourrait on imaginer qu’un ami de plus de soixante ans 
de M. de Voltaire, dont Pamitié ne s’est jamais démentie, et qui la 


52 Bibliothéque nationale, Naf.6671, 58 Bibliothéque nationale, Naf.24, 
£3353 338, f.220. 
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conserve pour sa mémoire, comme de son vivant, fut capable, 
dis-je, de porter préjudice à Pédition de ses ouvrages? je me flatte, 
monsieur, qu’indépendamment de cette raison, si j'avais le 
bonheur de vous connaitre, vous sauriez que je n’ai jamais trahi la 
vérité, et j’ose dire que c’est le témoignage que me rendent non 
seulement mes amis mais tous ceux qui ne me connaissent que de 
réputation”4, A note appended to the letter states that Beaumar- 
chais was satisfied and continued to send proofs to Argental until 
the latter’s death. Perusal of the proofs, even as a labour of love, 
was certainly no small task, since of the seventy volumes of the 
Kehl edition, twenty-one were devoted to Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence. 

Although the political situation in France became increasingly 
uncertain Argental’s last years were probably spent in domestic 
tranquillity, and in financial security. Mme de Vimeux, who lost 
her husband and her younger son, continued to care for Argental. 
The comte de Pusignieux and the commandeur de Buffevent, both 
related to Argental through the Tencin side of the family, were 
close to the household. In a letter of 20 October 1777 to Parma, 
Argental reported a discovery which he had made regarding the 
origins of the Ferriol family: ‘Je travaillois depuis quelque tems 
à une découverte que je viens de terminer. Ma famille est originaire 
de Bardi, il y a environ deux siécles qu’elle a été séparée en deux 
branches, l’une restée en Italie, où elle subsiste encore, l’autre 
établie en France; j’en suis le dernier, le nom est le méme, celui de 
Ferriol ou Ferrioli en Italien, j’ai donc la double satisfaction de la 
mission dont je suis honoré et d’étre originaire des Etats des sou- 
verains desquels je la tiens, les pièces qui m’ont été envoyées par 
Mr de Ferriol de Bardi, ne me laissent aucun doute à cet égard; 
Argental n’est qu’un nom de terre, Ferriol est celui de familles. 
The discovery of this Italian branch of the family must have 
caused Argental some pleasure, and he even attempted to work 
for the advancement of these relatives. 


54 Bibliothèque nationale, Naf.24, 
338, f.48. 
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An old memory was reawakened and honoured when Argental 
found a letter from Adrienne Lecouvreur to mme de Ferriol in a 
writing desk which had belonged to the latter. The letter, written 
while Argental was in England, contained mlle Lecouvreur’s 
defense of the young man's naiveté, and protested that she had 
never given and never would give him encouragement in his 
rash plans. The discovery of the letter must have prompted 
Argental to make a sentimental attempt to find the site of the 
grave in which Adrienne Lecouvreur had been so ignominiously 
buried. In 1786, believing that he had actually found this place, 
near what is now the rue de Grenelle, Argental placed a plaque 
of marble on the house presumed to be closest to it. The plaque 
was engraved with some verses of his own composition: 


Ici Pon rend hommage à l’actrice admirable, 
Par l’esprit, par le cœur également aimable. 
Un talent vrai, sublime en sa simplicité, 
L’appelait, par nos vœux, a l’immortalité; 
Mais le sensible effort d’une amitié sincére 
Put a peine obtenir ce petit coin de terre; 

Et le juste tribut du plus pur sentiment 
Honore enfin ce lieu méconnu si longtemps®. 


Argental possessed a portrait of Adrienne Lecouvreur in the rôle 
of Cornélie, painted around 1726 by Coypel; he left this portrait 
to mme de Vimeux (Olivier, p 384). 

Argental's life in his last ten years was that of an honourable 
member of the cultural élite of Paris. He had left the magistracy 
behind him, and was no longer restricted by poverty. If he was 
not himself renowned, he was well acquainted with many of the 
great, and he had many memories. The family which he had 
improvised around himself could provide him with a pleasant 
warmth, and no doubt he continued his pursuit of ‘amusements’ 


55 Georges Rivollet, Adrienne Le- 56 Adrienne Lecouvreur, Lettres, 
couvreur (Paris 1925), p.74. P-300. 
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to the end. He died 4 January 1788, in his eighty-eighth year. La 
Harpe writes in his obituary: “Une longue vieillesse sans douleur, 
sans dégoûts et presque sans infirmités, devoit être la récompense 
d'un esprit doux, d'un bon cœur, et d’un caractère aimable. ... 
Une fièvre soporeuse le conduisoit au tombeau en peu de jours, 
aussi doucement qu'il avoit vécu, et l’on peut dire qu'il s’est 
endormi dans la mort”. 


57 ‘Nécrologie: d’Argental’, Journal 
de Paris (16 janvier 1788), p.69. 
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Le Franc de Pompignan et la moralité 
du thédtre 


par Theodore E. D. Braun 


On agitoit un jour devant Louis x1v la question de la Comédie. 
M. Bossuet, Evêque de Meaux, entra dans ce moment chez le 
Roi. Voici le docteur, dit ce Monarque (c’est ainsi qu'il appelloit 
ordinairement le Prélat) z/ nous décidera ce point. Et après lui 
avoir exposé le fait, qu’en dites vous, continua le Prince? Sire, 
répliqua M. de Meaux, il y a de grands exemples pour, mais de 


fortes raisons contre. 


Cette réponse énergique & judicieuse contient en effet tout ce 
qu'on saurait dire de part & d’autre sur cette question’. 


Si par ce mot Bossuet résuma toute la controverse du théâtre qui 
éclata vers le milieu du xvrr° siècle pour se terminer vers le milieu 
du siècle des lumières, il ne dit pas pour autant toute sa pensée. 
Car s’il voyait quelques ‘grands exemples pour’, il s’appuyait avec 
d’autant plus de vigueur sur les ‘fortes raisons contre’. C’est ce 
qui se dégage de ses écrits sur le théâtre occasionnés par la publi- 
cation en 1694 d’un petit traité sur la moralité du théâtre, fait par 


1 Jean Jacques Le Franc de Pom- 
pignan, Lettre à m. Racine, sur le 
théâtre en général, & sur les tragédies de 
son père en particulier [1751], publiée 
d’abord dans Louis Racine, Remarques 
sur les tragédies de Jean Racine, suivies 
d’un traité sur la poésie dramatique 


(Paris 1752), tome ii, et puis séparé- 
ment en 1755 et 1773, et encore dans 
les Œuvres de Louis Racine (Paris 
1808), v.197-254. Nos citations 
viennent de l’édition de 1773, la der- 
nière publiée du vivant de l’auteur. La 
présente citation vient des pp.8-9. 
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un obscur théatin, le pêre Francisco Caffaro, qui avait donné son 
approbation à la comédie de son temps*. Il s’ensuivit une contro- 
verse des plus amêres au cours de laquelle Péglise se prononça, 
avec une violence inattendue et une intransigeance déplorable, 
nettement contre le théatre’. 

Pourtant, comme l’avait constaté le père Caffaro, il existait au 
sein de l’église un profond désaccord d’ opinion sur cette question: 
‘les Scholastiques’, dit-il (p.68), ‘sont presque tous d’accord de 
lui faire grace’ (à la comédie), tandis que les ‘Conciles et les 
Pères, ... depuis le premier jusqu’au dernier, ont tous fulminé 
contre les spectacles’. Lui accepte Pavis de saint Thomas, qui 
disait que les péres de Péglise ‘n’invectivent que contre Pexcês de 
la Comédie’ (p.76), c’est-a-dire qu’ils n’attaquent pas Pinstitution 


2 Jacques Bénigne Bossuet, Lettre 
au pêre Caffaro, théatin, écrite en 1694, 
et Maximes et réflexions sur la comédie 
(Paris 1694); ces textes ont été réim- 
primés par Ch. Urbain et E. Levesque 
dans leur étude sur L'Eglise et le 
théâtre (Paris 1930), d’où nos citations 
sont prises. On trouve dans le méme 
volume, outre une utile introduction 
où les auteurs retracent brièvement 
l’histoire de la controverse du théâtre 
en France au xvir siècle, les deux 
œuvres de Bossuet, une Lettre d'un 
théologien illustre par sa qualité et par 
son mérite, consulté par l’auteur pour 
savoir si la comédie peut être permise ou 
doit être absolument défendue, du père 
Francisco Caffaro, et qui avait paru à 
la tête d’une édition des œuvres de 
Boursault en 1694; la réponse de Caf- 
faro à la lettre de Bossuet; une lettre de 
Caffaro, en latin et en français, à 
l'archevêque de Paris, Harlay de Chan- 
valon; une lettre de Boursault à Har- 
lay; et en appendice quelques poèmes 
publiés à l’occasion de Pécrit de 
Bossuet. 
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3 voir à ce sujet, outre l’ouvrage 
d’Urbain et Levesque, les ouvrages 
suivants: Pédition d' Auguste Gazier 
des Maximes et réflexions de Bossuet 
(Paris 1881); Louis Bourquin, “La 
Controverse sur la comédie au xvrrIº 
siécle et la lettre à d’Alembert sur les 
spectacles’, Revue d’histoire littéraire 
de la France (1919-1921), xxvi.43-86, 
555-576; xxvii.5 48-570; xxviii.s49- 
574; Margaret M. Moffat, Rousseau et 
la querelle du théâtre au XVIII siècle 
(Paris 1930); M. Barras, The Stage 
controversy in France from Corneille to 
Rousseau (New York 1933); et Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Lettre à mr.d” Alem- 
bert sur les spectacles, ed. M. Fuchs 
(Genéve 1948). Dans ces ouvrages on 
trouvera retracée l’histoire des contro- 
verses sur la moralité du théâtre 
(comme Tlindiquent d’ailleurs les 
titres) et une ample bibliographie de 
livres, d’articles, de discours, etc., 
écrits lors de la controverse Bossuet- 
Caffaro et de ceux qui traitent de façon 
plus générale de la controverse sur la 
moralité du théâtre en France aux 
XVII® et XVIII? siècles. 
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du théâtre, mais seulement les abus. Avec Tertullien, Caffaro met 
les pièces de théâtre au nombre des choses indifférentes (pp.84-85); 
plusieurs saints de Péglise, dont saint Cyprien, Albert le grand et 
saint Antonin, trouvent que ‘les spectacles sont bons et permis 
s'ils sont accompagnez des précautions et des circonstances 
nécessaires’ (p.86). 

Les conciles et les péres, continue Caffaro, avaient défendu les 
jeux du hasard, le luxe, les batiments superbes, les banquets et la 
magnificence, tout aussi bien que le théâtre; mais l’église n’insiste 
plus pour que les religieux eux-mémes ménent une vie de grande 
austérité. D’ailleurs, on voit au théatre les papes et les religieux 
‘les plus réguliers et les plus austéres’ (p.90), et on fait jouer des 
piéces méme dans les colléges; de plus, le roi protége les comé- 
dienst. C'est que les pièces modernes ont été épurées: ‘ny l’Eglise, 
ny la Cour, n’ont rien reconnu dans les comédies, telles qu'on les 
représente aujourd’huy, qui puisse empescher en conscience les 
Chrestiens d’y assister’ (p.100). A la lecture, les comédies sont 
plutôt “des Fables dont on peut tirer des moralitez fort instruc- 
tives, capables d’inspirer aux hommes de l’amour pour la vertu 
et de Phorreur pour le vice’ (p.101). Et si à la représentation les 
pièces de théâtre excitent les passions, c’est comme par accident; 
hardiment le père Caffaro prétend qu'interdire les comédies sous 
prétexte de réprimer les passions, c’est comme empêcher une 
belle femme d’aller à l’église: là elle pourrait exciter la passion 
d’un libertin (p.105). 

Quant aux comédiens, qu’on ne leur reproche pas une vie 
lascive: ‘la Comédie estant devenuë toute honneste, ceux qui la 
représentent et qui vivent honnestement d’ailleurs, doivent sans 
difficulté estre au nombre des honnestes gens” (p.94). Il faut, 
pourtant, qu’ils ne représentent pas de mauvaises pièces et que 
leur conduite soit irréprochable. 


4 Urbain et Levesque font remar-  siastiques, même constitués en dignité, 
quer (p.100, n.2) que ‘Bossuet a laissé et de la protection donnée par le Roi 
sans réponse cet argument tiré de la aux comédiens’. 
fréquentation du théâtre par les ecclé- 
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Aussi le père Caffaro soutient-il que le théâtre moderne ayant 
été épuré, les invectives des conciles et des péres ne peuvent y étre 
appliquées; que les piéces en elles-mémes sont indifférentes du 
point de vue de la morale; que Péglise donne son approbation 
tacite au théâtre; que le théâtre est capable d’instruire les hommes 
à vivre vertueusement; que — pourvu que les comédiens repré- 
sentent de bonnes piéces — il n’y a de danger à y assister que dans 
les cœurs déjà corrompus; que le théâtre n’excite les passions que 
par hasard; et que Péglise ne devrait plus traiter d’infames les 
acteurs honnétes et moraux. 

La réponse de Bossuet est trop connue pour que nous y insis- 
tions ici. Dans sa Lettre au pêre Caffaro et dans ses Maximes sur la 
comédie, il considére tous les arguments du théatin et les rejette 
presque tous. II nie que les pièces modernes soient épurées, que 
les comédiens vivent en honnétes gens, que Péglise doive lever 
Panathême dont elle les couvre. Il affirme qu'il y a toujours péril 
d'aller au théâtre, car c’est le propre but du théâtre que d’exciter 
les passions. D’ailleurs, même si "amour dans une pièce épurée 
mêne au mariage, c'est toujours de Pamour sensuel, donc de la 
concupiscence, qu'il s’agit, et il ne faut pas étaler cet amour-la 
devant la jeunesse impressionnable. L'évêque de Meaux s’oppose 
en plus à ce qu’on rie, et il cite saint Jérôme et Jésus lui-même 
pour prouver que rire, c'est pécher. Enfin, il trouve le théâtre 
condamnable en tous points, et prétend que les pièces religieuses 
et morales n’en sont pas moins défendues que les pièces profanes 
et obscènes’. 

Le langage de Bossuet est élevé, élégant; la morale que prêche 
le grave prélat est rigoureuse, austère; sa condamnation du 
théâtre semble tout comprendre, sans exception aucune. Néan- 
moins, il se montre, à la fin de ses Maximes, d’une souplesse qui 
ne laisse pas de surprendre après la sévérité des leçons qu’il vient 


5 pourtant, comme Urbain et Leves- sentation du Misanthrope et une de 
que le remarquent (p.40, n.1), Bossuet Tartuffe, et se fit lire Pénélope, de 
se montra ensuite moins rigoureux labbé Genest. 
dans la pratique: il assista à une repré- 
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de faire à Caffaro: ‘Pour ceux qui voudraient de bonne foi’, y 
lit-on (p.275), ‘qu’on réformãt à fond la comédie, pour, à Pexemple 
des sages païens, y ménager la faveur du plaisir des exemples et 
des instructions sérieuses pour les rois et pour les peuples, je ne 
puis blâmer leur intention: mais qu’ils songent qu’après tout, le 
charme des sens est un mauvais introducteur des sentiments ver- 
tueux’. L’évéque parle là, paraît-il, à un auteur dramatique et non 
plus à un prêtre qui devrait prêcher toute la rigueur, toute l’aus- 
térité de l’église. 

Car il y allait de l'autorité de l’église. C’est pourquoi, d’une voix 
presque unanime, les sermonneurs, les docteurs et les censeurs se 
dressaient contre l’exemple du père Caffaro?. Celui d’entre eux 
(à part Bossuet lui-même) qui parla avec le plus d’autorité ecclé- 
siastique, ce fut sans aucun doute le père Lebrun, de POratoire. 
L’archevéque de Paris lui ayant ordonné de prêcher contre les 
idées de Caffaro en particulier et contre les périls du théâtre en 
général, Lebrun prononça en 1694 deux Discours sur la comédie 
au Séminaire de Saint-Magloire, et un troisième l’année suivante 
sur les pièces de théâtre tirées de l’écriture sainte”. C'est donc en 
quelque sorte comme le porte-parole de l’église de France qu'il 
parla. 

Lebrun ne voit pas de bien au théâtre. La plupart de ses raison- 
nements ressemblent à ceux de l’évêque de Meaux, mais la partie 
historique de ses discours est bien plus longue, et ses fulminations 
anti-théâtrales sont bien plus violentes: Lebrun se montre encore 
plus intransigeant que Bossuet, et le ton de ses discours ne laisse 
pas s’attendre à une réconciliation éventuelle entre censeurs et 
partisans du théâtre. Dès sa préface, Lebrun espère que mourra 
un jour ‘l’école de l’impureté, la nourriture des passions, Passem- 
blage des ruses du démon pour les réveiller, où les yeux sont 


ê voir Urbain et Levesque, p.275, condamnés depuis le premier siécle de 


n.2, et Bourquin, xxvi.53-54. l’église jusqu’à présent. Avec un discours 
7 Pierre Lebrun, Discours sur la sur les pièces de théâtre, tirées de l’écri- 
comédie, ou traité historique et dogma- ture sainte (seconde édition, augmentée 


tique des jeux de théâtre & des autres de plus de la moitié, Paris 1731). 
divertissemens comiques soufferts ou 
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environnez d’objets séducteurs les oreilles ouvertes à des discours 
souvent obscènes & toujours profanes, qui infectent le cœur & 
Vesprit; mais jusqu'alors, continue-t-il, il faudra que l’église 
montre ‘sa prudence & sa charité en excommuniant les Comé- 
diens, & en tolérant ceux qui vont aux spectacles’ (p.xlvi). Voilà 
ce qui s’appelle parler net. 

affaro avait raisonné en logicien et sur un ton conciliateur; 
Lebrun invoque l'autorité de l’église. On a beau, pense-t-il, 
essayer de raisonner sur la moralité de la comédie: l’église ‘la 
défend donc généralement, & deslors la voilà mauvaise parce 
qu’elle est défenduë (p.36). On voit que le père de POratoire est 
un homme du passé, tandis que le théatin est un homme tourné 
vers l’avenir. Enfin, la comédie est immorale, les comédiens (et 
la rage de Lebrun tombe avec le plus de force sur Molière) excom- 
muniés et infâmes, les auteurs et les spectateurs tout aussi cou- 
pables qu’eux, bien qu’on les tolère; et on ne peut fréquenter le 
théâtre sans pécher (p.190). Quant à l'écriture sainte, ‘on ne peut 
faire paroitre l’Ecriture dans le Théâtre sans Paltérer & la pro- 
faner’ (p.305). Les auteurs dramatiques, eux, ‘sont incapables de 
manier Pécriture. Les licences qu’ils ont accoûtumé de se donner, 
sont incompatibles avec le respect, l'exactitude & la pureté qu’elle 
exige’ (p.333). 

Les maximes de Lebrun et de Bossuet sont, pour dire le moins, 
sévères. En effet, on peut se demander comment des croyants tels 
que Boursault et, plus tard, Le Franc de Pompignan pourraient se 
justifier après avoir écrit des pièces et travaillé pour le théâtre, et 
surtout comment ce dernier pourrait songer un jour à défendre le 
théâtre. Non seulement Le Franc fit tout cela mais (comme maint 
seigneur de l’époque) il avait un théâtre dans son château à Pom- 
pignan. De plus, il ‘maniait PEcriture' en faisant des Poésies 
sacrées et, on le verra, même des opéras sur des sujets bibliques. 

Malgré les doctrines de l’église, le public pendant le xvin siècle 
n’en fréquentait pas moins le théâtre, et certains écrivains com- 
mençaient dès 1694 à prendre la défense du théâtre de façon indi- 
recte d’abord, puis plus directement. Quelques-uns, notamment 
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François Gaçon* et Chavigni de Saint-Martin, s’attaquérent 
au haut clergé, y compris Parchevêque de Paris lui-même, dont 
ils reprochêrent le luxe, la magnificence, les vices et les désordres 
tant publics que secrets. Ils disaient en effet qu'avant de précher 
contre les vices d’autrui, il faut que Péglise soit elle-même moins 
condamnable moralement. Puis, d’autres écrivains (dont beau- 
coup d’abbés séculiers) firent la distinction entre la morale chré- 
tienne et la morale civile et humaine”. Ils croyaient que le théâtre 
pourrait être utile au public. Ainsi Terrasson dit (p.239) quele théa- 
tre, surveillé par les magistrats, est ‘l’amusement d’une jeunesse 
innombrable et en même temps vive et fougueuse, qu’on détourne 
par là d’une infinité d’actions criminelles par elles-mêmes et très 
dangereuses pour l'Etat et pour la société’. L'abbé Dubos lui aussi 
croit à la vertu moralisatrice du théâtre, tout en estimant qu'il faut 
prendre des précautions pour l’empêcher de devenir pernicieux 
par Vabus!!, L'abbé de Saint-Pierre, tout à fait d'accord, propose 
des réformes pratiques, y compris la censure des pièces et la créa- 
tion de places de premier tragédien et de premier comédien”. Puis, 
c’est le père Porée qui, deux années après la nouvelle édition des 
Discours du père Lebrun, publia un discours latin sur les spec- 
tacles!®, Ce jésuite (le professeur du jeune Voltaire et plus tard du 
jeune Le Franc de Pompignan), essayant de concilier les partisans 
du théâtre et les théologiens les plus sévères, déclare le théâtre 
capable de réformer les mœurs et de donner naissance à l’amour 
de la vertu; qui plus est, il ne s’oppose pas à ce qu’on tire des sujets 
de l'écriture sainte. Il faut, estime-t-il, considérer le théâtre moins 


8 Le Poète sans fard, ou discours sati- 
riques, en vers (Cologne 1696), dont on 
trouvera le texte d’une des satires dans 
Urbain et Levesque, pp.277-279. 

9 Le Triomphe de la comédie ou res- 
ponse à la critique des prélats de France 
(Bruxelles 1706). Voir Bourquin, 
XXVI.70-73. 

10 Je mot vient de l’abbé Terrasson, 
Dissertation critique sur l’ Iliade d’ Ho- 
mère (Paris 1715). 


1 Jean Baptiste Dubos, Réflexions 
critiques sur la poësie et sur la peinture 
(Paris 1719). 

12 ‘Mémoires pour rendre les spec- 
tacles plus utiles à l’état’, Mercure de 
France (avril 1726), pp.715-731. 

18 Charles Porée, Discours sur les 
spectacles, traduit par le père Brumoy 


(Paris 1733). 
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pour ce qu'il est que pour ce qu'il peut devenir. Mais il faudra des 
réformes non seulement de la part des auteurs et des comédiens, 
mais chez les spectateurs aussi: qu'ils se corrigent de leur morale 
facile. 

Enfin, dix années plus tard, Pabbé Yart publie ses ‘Observa- 
tions sur la Comédie” dans le Mercure de France (mars 1743, 
pp-442-449). Il va plus loin que les autres partisans du théatre: il 
proclame que déja la comédie a fait disparaitre bien des travers et 
qu’elle peut devenir une école de vertu. Tout à Pencontre de 
l’austère évêque de Meaux, Yart admettra amour dans le 
théâtre, pourvu qu’on le représente ‘soumis au devoir, réglé par 
les bienséances et conduit par la raison’ (p.448). Et il juge la 
comédie plus morale parce que plus utile que la tragédie: elle est 
plus près de nous, nous nous voyons plus facilement dans les per- 
sonnages bourgeois que dans les personnages aristocratiques. 

C'est le triomphe des idées du libéral Caffaro; elles remplacent 
la rigueur, la sévérité des maximes conservatrices et autoritaires 
de Bossuet et de Lebrun. Pourtant, l’église continuera de traiter 
les comédiens d’infames jusqu’à la Révolution (on n’oublie pas 
le scandale occasionné par le refus de l’église d’enterrer Adrienne 
Lecouvreur). Mais c’est déjà une église très divisée par tant de 
disputes internes: l’enregistrement de la bulle Unigenitus et la 
lutte entre gallicans et ultramontains; Paffaire des convulsion- 
naires de Saint-Médard; le refus des sacrements; les billets de 
confession; la querelle entre le parlement et le pouvoir royal. . . . 
La liste est longue, et il n’est pas étonnant que l’église ne puisse 
s’occuper davantage de la question du théâtre, ne puisse s’y 
attaquer avec toute Pénergie et toute Pautorité dont elle était 
capable. | 

Il y a autre chose: malgré la vogue de parades souvent obscènes, 
le théâtre — grâce à la comédie larmoyante et au drame bourgeois 
(de nouveaux genres qui durent plaire au père Porée du moins 
du point de vue de la moralité, et qui satisfont les exigences de 
l'abbé Yart) — commençait en effet à s’épurer, ou, du moins, à 
prêcher la morale par l’exemple plutôt que par le ridicule. On 
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sait bien d’ailleurs que la thése morale fut précisément le but du 
théâtre de La Chaussée, de Destouches, de Diderot, de Sedaine, 
de Mercier. Même chez Voltaire, Part doit être moral, bien que la 
moralité ne doive pas en être le but". 

Il va sans dire que ce n’étaient ni tous les laics ni tous les ecclé- 
siastiques qui trouvaient bon qu'on ménage ainsi le goút du 
public pour le théatre. Nous avons vu que Péglise ne cessa de 
réprimer les acteurs; officiellement du moins, elle n’avait jamais 
changé d'avis. Il se trouvait aussi bon nombre de laics qui ne 
voyaient que scandales, obscénités, mauvais exemples dans le 
théâtre tel qu'il était, et qui voulaient qu'on le supprime totale- 
ment. Se signalent parmi ces laics Luigi Riccoboni, un ancien 
acteur, et Louis Racine, le fils du grand tragédien. 

Riccoboni estime que le théatre moderne est corrompu, et c'est 
la faute du goût du public. Il sait que la suppression du théâtre 
serait impossible, et propose donc une stricte censure qui se 
conçoit ainsi: 1° chaque comédien devra être ‘connu pour homme 
d'honneur” et muni d’un certificat de bonne conduite; 2° il n’y 
aura pas d'amour dans les nouvelles pièces de théâtre; 3º les pièces 
anciennes devront être épurées, et celles qui ont une intrigue 
amoureuse seront retranchées du répertoire: car toute pièce doit 
être ‘propre à inspirer une bonne morale, & à faire aimer la vertu; 
ce qui doit être le premier objet de toutes les Pièces du nouveau 
Théâtre’; 4° ‘Il n’y aura point de femme dans la Troupe qui ne 
soit mariée, & dont le mari ne vive avec elle, ... [et] pour le 
moindre scandale qu’elles donneront on les congédiera’; 5° aucune 
femme, aucune fille ne danseront sur la scène; 6° avant d’être 
acceptée, une pièce passera par quatre bureaux de censeurs: ceux 


14 comme l’a dit récemment un cri- as individual portrayals, being in 


tique anglais, “With orthodox comedy 
laughter had been provoked at the 
expense of vice; the ‘comédie lar- 
moyante’ aimed rather at moving 
emotionally in favour of virtue. The 
characters in La Chaussée’s plays were 
never developed to any marked degree 


some ways almost incidental to the 
plot. Everything was subordinated to 
the exposition of the moral thesis’; 
David Williams, Voltaire: literary 
critic (Studies on Voltaire, xlviii: 1966), 
pp-261, 250. 
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de la police, des théologiens, des auteurs, des comédiens. De plus, 
les théâtres seront fermés les jours de fête, le dimanche, et pen- 
dant le carême”. Riccoboni s’oppose surtout à la représentation 
de lamour sur la scène; il trouve comme Bossuet que lamour le 
plus innocent peut faire naitre dans Pesprit du spectateur des 
idées corrompues. Il semble croire que le théâtre peut être une 
sorte d’école où on peut apprendre la bonne morale, à aimer la 
vertu et à détester le vice. Mais il doute non seulement qu’on 
puisse dire que le théâtre de l’époque est une école de vertu; il 
doute aussi qu’on puisse le rendre plus moral, parce qu’au fond on 
ne veut pas le réformer. 

Quant à Louis Racine, il hésitait pour des scrupules de 
conscience à donner une nouvelle édition des tragédies de son 
père. C’est pour le décider à la publier que, le 9 novembre 1751, 
Le Franc de Pompignan lui adressa sa Lettre’. Rappelons que 
c'est l’année même de la publication des Poésies sacrées de Le 
Franc; que celui-ci est aussi Pauteur de tragédies, d'opéras et 
d'une comédie; qu'il était d'ailleurs un magistrat libéral — il était 
premier président de la Cour des aides de Montauban — qui tenait 
à cœur Pintérêt du peuple contre Pintérêt de sa classe et du pou- 
voir royal. Avant sa mort en 1784 il écrivit d’autres opéras et 
d’autres poésies, il défendit le peuple contre l’avarice des magis- 
trats, il fonda un hôpital et une école, il encouragea le dévelop- 
pement de Pagriculture dans sa province. Mais l’auteur des 


15 Luigi Riccoboni, De la réforma- 
tion du théâtre (Paris 1743), pp.99-107. 

16 avant 1751 Le Franc avait déja mis 
sur la scéne sa tragédie Didon (1734), 
sa comédie Les Adieux de Mars, 
musique de Mouret (1735), et ses 
opéras Le Triomphe de l'harmonie, 
musique de Grenet (1737) et Léandre 
et Héro, musique de Brassac (1750). Il 
avait aussi composé une autre tragédie, 
Zoraide (1735), qu il détruisit à la suite 
d’une malheureuse querelle avec Vol- 
taire et les comédiens, et un opéra, 
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Janus, non représenté (1737). Pour ce 
qui est de sa carriére judiciaire, on peut 
consulter le livre du pére F. A. Duffo, 
Jean-Jacques Lefranc, marquis de Pom- 
pignan (Paris 1913), mon livre a 
paraitre chez Minard, Un ennemi de 
Voltaire, Le Franc de Pompignan, et, 
entre plusieurs, les écrits suivants de 
Le Franc: Discours sur l’intérêt public 
(s. Z. 1738), qui lui mérita un exil de six 
mois, une Dissertation sur les biens 
nobles (Paris [1749]), et des Observa- 
tions sur le vingtiéme [1756]. 
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Poésies sacrées ne nous intéresse ici qu’en tant que catholique 
libéral qui explique sa pensée sur la moralité du théatre. 

Or, il y en a qui sont peut-être étonnés de voir le nom de Le 
Franc de Pompignan mis du côté des catholiques libéraux. Mais 
si ’auteur de Didon fut toute sa vie croyant, il ne Pétait pas aveu- 
glément. On peut dire même que — sa croyance à part — il se 
rangeait par ses pensées et par ses actions plutôt du côté des 
philosophes, comme le montre, par exemple, certain passage 
dans son Epitre à Damon (Œuvres, 1784, ii.213): 


Soyons de notre esprit les seuls législateurs. 
Vivons libres du moins dans le fond de nos cceurs: 
C'est le trône de Phomme; il régne quand il pense. 
L’ame est un être pur, fait pour Pindépendance; 
Qui veut Passujettir en brise les ressorts, 

Et lui fait partager les disgraces du corps. 
Jugeons, examinons, c’est-la notre appanage. 
Cherchons la vérité dans son épais nuage; 

Mais que par la raison nos doutes soient bornés 
Aux objets que le ciel nous a subordonnés. 

Qu'ils ne s’élévent pas jusqu’au Maître suprême. 


Notre poète dit, en effet, qu’on a le droit, voire Pobligation de tout 
examiner, sauf ce qui concerne l’existence de dieu et les mystères 
de la religion. Le Franc voulait aussi que tous les hymnes fussent 
chantés en français (Œuvres, i, pp.lix-lx); c’était à l’époque une 
nouvelle idée et qu’il eut avant son heure: l’église garda la pra- 
tique de chanter en latin jusqu’à la fin du siècle". On pourrait 
multiplier de telles indications ad infinitum, pour montrer com- 
ment Le Franc de Pompignan était un catholique bien avancé sur 
son époque: et quoi qu’en ait dit Voltaire dans ses maintes facéties, 
et malgré la réputation de Le Franc comme champion de l’église 
établie et archi-conservatrice contre les attaques des philosophes, 


17 cf. Robert Finch, The Sixth sense 
(Toronto 1966), p.195. 
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il faut constater que, comme son frère Jean George”, il n’en était 
pas moinsal’avant-garde des penseurs catholiques du xvurt siècle. 

A la fois croyant et mondain, auteur de poésies sacrées et 
d’opéras, três honnête magistrat et ennemi des philosophes, Le 
Franc de Pompignan était, selon le mot d’Henriot, ‘partisan du 
juste milieu’, et d’aprés Appolis, membre du ‘tiers parti catho- 
lique’®. Ce n'est pas une situation facile à maintenir, et notre 
poète en prend conscience, disant au début de sa Lettre à Louis 
Racine: ‘Si ma morale n’est pas assez austère au gré des Théolo- 
giens, je suis sûr qu’elle n’en sera pas plus goûtée pour cela des 
partisans de la Comédie’ (p.5). Fidèle à ses principes, il est de son 
esprit le seul législateur; il ne cherche pas une conciliation comme 
lavait fait le père Porée mais plutôt à présenter son point de vue 
à un ami, à lui dire tout haut ce qu’il croit être la vérité. Mais il 
sait que son ami est aussi scrupuleux que sa propre femme, qui 
à la mort du poète en 1784 brûlera le manuscrit de toutes ses pièces 
inédites: d’où le ton de la modération qu’on discerne dans la lettre. 

Le Franc distingue entre ‘composer des Tragédies, & les faire 
représenter par des Acteurs gagés & publics’ (p.5), et il croit que 
la composition d’une tragédie n’a rien de contraire à la morale 
chrétienne: ‘Que l’on mette un Fait en action entre plusieurs inter- 
locuteurs, ou qu’on le raconte dans un Poëme, ou qu’on le célèbre 
dans des Vers lyriques, je ne saurois concevoir que de ces trois 
manières l’une soit condamnable, & les deux autres permises” 


18 malgré les facéties des philo- 
sophes, ce fut Jean George Le Franc 
de Pompignan, alors archevêque de 
Vienne, qui mena le clergé dans le 
tiers état à Pépoque de la Révolution 
(M.i.282, n.2). Voir de ce prélat l’ Essai 
critique sur l’état présent de la répu- 
blique des lettres (s.l. 1744), faussement 
attribué à notre auteur, son frére ainé 
(mais les idées de PEssai pourraient 
três bien être celles du poéte-magis- 
trat); et trois lettres qu'il adressa à son 
frère (Bibliothèque municipale de 
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Toulouse, Ms.725, pp.13-18), où l’on 
peut constater qu’ils pensaient de 
même sur l'imposition du vingtième 
et sur d’autres matières. Notons 
encore que Jean George publia ses 
Questions sur l’incrédulité chez Chau- 
bert l’année même (1751) où son frère 
publia ses Poésies sacrées chez le 
même éditeur. 

19 Emile Henriot, Courrier littéraire: 
XVIII’ siècle (nouv. éd. Paris 1961), 
1.246; Emile Appolis, Entre jansénistes 
et zelanti (Paris 1960), p.239. 
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(p.6). D'ailleurs, continue-t-il, la représentation des pièces n’a 
rien en soi d’immoral; la preuve en est qu’on les fait représenter 
dans les collèges (z. e., des Jésuites). ‘L'Eglise, les Souverains 
Pontifes, les Evêques souffriront-ils dans des Maisons Religieuses, 
ces sortes de Représentations, s’ils les croyaient nuisibles aux 
bonnes mœurs, sur-tout si la Religion les proscrivoit? La tolé- 
rance en pareil cas seroit prévarication’ (p.7). C’est une réponse 
aux arguments des Bossuet, des Lebrun: l'Eglise ne peut tolérer 
ce qui est immoral en soi; elle tolère le théâtre dans les collèges; 
donc, le théâtre n’est pas immoral en soi. Tel est le syllogisme 
qu’il leur propose, mais il ne veut pas dire que le théâtre contem- 
porain soit parfait ni moral: concevant l’homme comme un être 
déchu et donc incapable de ne pas abuser de tout ce qu'il touche, il 
estime qu'il faut attaquer Pabus pour garantir la pureté de Pinsti- 
tution. “Sil s’y est quelquefois glissé des abus (et où ne s’en 
glisse-t-il pas?) est-ce la faute du Genre? est-ce le crime du Spec- 
tacle?” (pp.6-7). 

Notre moraliste conclut de là ‘que la composition ni la repré- 
sentation d’une Tragédie n’ont rien en soi de vicieux, ni qui puisse 
causer les regrets de l’Auteur, ou des Acteurs’ (p.7). On pourrait 
dire, bien entendu, que ce sont là les raisonnements d’un auteur 
dramatique qui veut se justifier la reprise d’une tragédie (Didon, 
1734, reprise en 1745) et la récente représentation d’un opéra 
(Léandre et Héro, 1750), sans parler de la réimpression, dans ses 
Oeuvres diverses (Paris 1750), de Didon et d’une comédie, Les 
Adieux de Mars. Cela se peut; mais Le Franc se joint à tous les 
catholiques libéraux depuis Caffaro jusqu’à Yart, et aux partisans 
du théâtre de son époque, en affirmant sa croyance à la puissance 
moralisatrice du théâtre et en faisant comprendre que composer 
des pièces moralisatrices, c’est enseigner à être utile à la société 
et à accomplir ses devoirs chrétiens: ‘Je suppose que ces Pièces 
dramatiques nous enseignent à détester le vice, à fuir le crime, à 
nous défier de nos foiblesses, à craindre nos passions, à les sacrifier 
au devoir; qu’elles nous excitent aux vertus les plus sublimes, aux 
actions les plus héroïques: dira-t-on que l’Auteur de pareils 
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Ouvrages s’en doive accuser comme de péchés capitaux?” (p.5). 
Lebrun aurait répondu que oui, sans doute; Le Franc, il est évi- 
dent, pense que non. 

Malheureusement, les pièces dramatiques ne sont pas toutes 
telles que Le Franc les supposait, il s’en faut de beaucoup, et il 
s’en rapporte à tous les partisans du théâtre — ceux, du moins, 
‘qui ont des mœurs & de la vertu’ — et au père Porée, avec lequel 
il tombe d’accord pour dire que le théâtre pourrait être une école 
de vertu, mais que “par notre faute il etoit une Ecole de vice” 
(p.10). C'est d’ailleurs ‘dans son existence actuelle’ que notre 
critique le considère, et il trouve qu’on y représente ‘tous les jours 
des Comédies très indécentes dans l'intrigue, ou dans le dialogue’ 
(p.11), ce qu'on nierait avec grand'peine. Sont mentionnés 
notamment Dancourt, Legrand et Regnard, dont les pièces 
contiennent ‘des expressions libres, & des allusions obscênes”, et 
— on s’y attendait — Molière. 

En lisant la Lettre, on voit bien comment Le Franc, tout comme 
le père Porée (qu’il cite, d’ailleurs), se partageait entre l’admira- 
tion du génie de Molière et la tristesse qu’il éprouve à la lecture de 
celles d’entre ses pièces ‘qui blessent directement Phonnêteté 
publique”. On remarque en même temps que Le Franc rejette les 
austères principes de Bossuet, qui ne voulait pas qu’on rie: il loue 
chez Molière ‘le don de faire rire’ qu’il ‘possédoit dans un degré de 
perfection & d’universalité qui étonne’. 

Si le théâtre, qui peut être utile au public et à la religion, est 
gagné d’abus, il faut s'attaquer à ces derniers, et non à l'institution 
elle-même. L’un de ces abus, c’est usage du temps de faire repré- 
senter une comédie après une tragédie, | Ecole des maris à la suite 
de Polyeucte, et Georges Dandin après Athalie. Sans changer 
cet usage, opine-t-il, ‘les effets de ces différens contrastes [ne] 
peuvent jamais tourner au profit de la Religion & des mœurs’ 
(p.14). Les autres réformes que propose Le Franc rappellent un 
peu celles de Riccoboni, de Saint-Pierre et des autres réformateurs, 
mais elles sont moins rigoureuses, plus favorables à l'institution 
du théâtre et aux comédiens eux-mêmes. Le seul réformateur 
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qu'il cite, c’est Swift, dont il traduit un passage tiré de 4 
Project for the advancement of religion and the reformation of 
manners (1708). C'est en même temps un témoignage de Panglo- 
manie de Pépoque et une façon de désarmer ceux qui crieraient 
haro sur lui: qui oserait dire que Swift verse dans le rigorisme 
moral? ‘Un écrivain Anglois’, dit-il (pp.12-13), ‘qui n’est point 
accusé de traiter trop gravement les choses, étoit moins indulgent 
que nous sur les abus du Théâtre. Peu content de s’élever avec 
un zèle courageux contre la licence énorme qui déshonoroit de 
son tems la Scène Angloise, il étend sa sévérité scrupuleuse jus- 
qu'aux plus petits détails. Une plaisanterie trop libre, un mot 
indécent le choque. Il voudroit qu’on établit des censeurs éclairés 
& vertueux, qui eussent ordre de retrancher, tant des Pièces 
anciennes que des nouvelles, toute grossièreté, toute équivoque, 
tout endroit capable d’offenser le moins du monde la modestie ou 
la pudeur”. Ce plan de réforme, c’est en germe celui que Le Franc 
voudrait voir établi en France. 

Quant aux comédiens, notre auteur ne trouve pas étonnant que 
l'église les excommunie, puisqu'ils représentent souvent des 
ouvrages scandaleux. Mais à l'encontre de Bossuet et de Lebrun, 
il dit que leur profession n’est pas vicieuse en soi, et que l’église 
ne proscrit pas les acteurs ‘parce qu’ils représentent des Pièces 
dramatiques; mais parce qu’ils en représentent de dangereuses 
pour les mœurs; ce qui avilit leur métier aux yeux des hommes, 
& le rend criminel aux yeux de la Religion’ (p.15). Il croit aussi 
que l’église pourra lever Panathême contre les acteurs, mais qu'il 
faut des réformes: “Que la face des spectacles change; que le 
Théâtre devienne une Ecole de vertu; la profession de Comédien 
n’aura plus les caractéres qui la dégradent. Elle ne sera exposée ni 
à Panathême, ni au mépris’ (p.15). C'est peut-être beaucoup 
espérer au XVIII siècle, mais c’est ce qui arrivera dans la suite. 

Pompignan résume ainsi les réformes qu'il propose à Pégard 
des pièces et al’égard des acteurs: ‘A Pégard des Pièces, supprimer 
totalement celles dont le fonds est vicieux ou impie; car nous en 
avons de ces dernières, soit dans le Tragique, soit dans le Comique; 
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corriger celles qui ne péchent que dans les détails; en ôter les 
expressions libres, grossiéres ou indécentes; n’y rien laisser en un 
mot qui sente le libertinage du cœur, encore moins celui de Pes- 
prit. A Pégard des acteurs, n'en point recevoir dont la conduite 
& les mœurs ne fussent irréprochables; les punir sévèrement, les 
priver même de leur emploi, quelque talent qu'ils eussent, quand 
ils tomberoient dans des désordres publics; car il est des fautes 
secrettes & cachées qui ne sont pas du ressort de la police” (p.17). 
Cette derniére remarque va plus loin que la simple constatation 
d’une morale civile différente de la morale chrétienne: c’est une 
distinction bien moderne, celle qui ne confond pas le péché et le 
crime; c’est une distinction de catholique libéral de l’époque et 
qu'on commence à peine d’appliquer aujourd’hui dans sa pléni- 
tude (par exemple, dans le cas des rapports sexuels de toutes 
sortes entre adultes)”. 

Une fois le théâtre ainsi réformé, les casuistes y trouveraient-ils 
à redire? On pourrait alors leur reprocher leur rigueur: ‘Il fau- 
drait’, dit notre réformateur (pp.18-19), ‘suivant le même esprit, 
envelopper dans l’anathème les Fêtes publiques, les Concerts, les 
Bals, les Festins, & généralement toutes les Assemblées d’amuse- 
ment & de plaisir, comme étant pour les deux sexes qui s’y 
trouvent réunis & confondus, une source de relâchement dans les 
devoirs, de dégoût pour la piété, de pensées vaines & trompeuses, 
& quelquefois de liaisons funestes à l'innocence & à l'honneur’. 


20i] est intéressant de noter, à ce 
propos, l’avis d’un ancien magistrat 
de la cour suprême des Etats-Unis, 
m. Abe Fortas, lui-même un magistrat 
libéral (rappelons que Le Franc fut 
aussi premier président d’une cour 
supérieure). ‘He sees no significant 
difference”, constate Simon Lazarus 
dans un compte rendu de son livre 
Concerning dissent and civil disobe- 
dience (New York 1968), publiée dans 
The New republic, 13 juillet 1968, p.29, 
‘between illegality and immorality; 
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illegal conduct is all but automatically 
immoral’. M. Fortas a transformé le 
problème crime-péché en un problème 
tout laïc, tout légal, mais le fond de la 
question reste intact: la conduite 
publique est une chose à considérer 
séparément de la conscience morale de 
Phomme, et le magistrat du xvirr 
siècle nous paraît en cela plus 
‘moderne’ que le magistrat du xx siè- 
cle. C’est d’autant plus remarquable 
chez Le Franc, vu que sa famille depuis 
longtemps avait servi l’église. 
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C'est condamner comme d’avance les idées de Rousseau, qui 
priverait les citoyens de Genéve d’un théatre, tout en leur per- 
mettant d’avoir précisément les amusements dont Le Franc dresse 
la liste. Notre Jean Jacques voit que les prétendus dangers d’un 
théatre réformé sont tout imaginaires, et que, si on veut étre 
logique et raisonnable, il faut considérer tous les amusements du 
même point de vue, et ne pas s’en prendre au seul théâtre. 

Les théologiens ont avancé que les plaisirs mondains sont fri- 
voles, et partant, à rejeter. Ce raisonnement s’accorde mal avec la 
pensée de notre auteur, dont la souplesse morale se fait valoir 
dans une distinction qu'il fait considérer à Louis Racine (à qui, 
d’ailleurs, il reproche [p.22] le manque de modération). Avouant 
‘qu'une vie intérieure & mortifiée s'accorderoit mal avec ces 
divertissemens mondains’ (p.19), Le Franc affirme qu’‘il y a bien 
des degrés entre la sainteté & le crime, entre la Perfection chré- 
tienne & le violement total des loix du christianisme. On permet 
à la foiblesse humaine des délassemens frivoles, pourvû qu’ils ne 
soient pas criminels. . . . Il ne s’agit point, dans la question pré- 
sente, de projets de récréation pour des Religieux de la Trappe, ou 
pour des Chartreux, mais d’amusemens nécessaires aux gens du 
monde, qu’on doit tâcher de leur rendre utiles autant qu’on le 
peut’. 

Cette idée de degrés de perfection, les censeurs du théatre, 
hommes d’église ou laics, Bossuet et Lebrun aussi bien que Ricco- 
boni et Rousseau, tous semblent ne l’avoir pas bien comprise, ou 
Pont passée sous silence. Dés qu’ils parlaient du théatre, ils se sont 
aveuglés sur ce point. Mais Le Franc voit la vie morale comme 
une large toile dont le gris est la couleur dominante, le noir et le 
blanc n'étant que les extrémités opposées’. Ce n’est plus des 
conversations ou des promenades qui délasseront Pesprit des 
hommes, comme le voulait Lebrun, mais des bals, des concerts, 
des festins, des pièces de théâtre — que d’ailleurs Le Franc traite 
d’amusements nécessaires aux gens du monde — et qu'on tâchera 


21 même Voltaire, pour souple que tinction, du moins dans ses écrits 
fût son esprit, ne faisait pas cette dis- polémiques. 
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de rendre utiles. Les divertissements ne sont plus des hymnes à la 
gloire de dieu, mais des chants qui célèbrent Pesprit créateur, le 
génie de l’homme, dans un contexte de moralité à la fois chrétienne 
et civile ou humaine. 

Sil y a un point qu’ont traité tous les censeurs et tous les réfor- 
mateurs du théâtre, c’est le rôle de lamour dans les pièces drama- 
tiques. Les censeurs ont été unanimement contre les intrigues 
amoureuses; les réformateurs ont été en général peu favorables a 
Pamour. Moins sévère pour Pintrigue amoureuse que les autres 
réformateurs, depuis Porée jusqu’a Riccoboni et Yart, Le Franc 
croyait cependant toute sa vie que les Frangais en faisaient trop 
grand cas dans leur théatre, et il aurait voulu que Racine (dont les 
pièces sont l’objet de sa lettre) en fit un emploi beaucoup plus 
discret (pp.47-48). Parfois Pamour dans les piéces de Racine, 
pense-t-il, est condamnable ou mal placé. Tl blame lamour dans 
La Thébaide, où il n’en est pas besoin (p.49); dans Alexandre, car 
le personnage historique ‘n’étoit ni tendre, ni sensible pour les 
femmes’ (p.50); dans Bérénice, parce qu'il ‘n’y sauroit avoir une 
issue légitime’ (p.53); dans Bajazet, parce que, comme Pamour y 
est ‘tendre’ et ‘séduisant’, cette pièce peut ‘déranger des têtes 
foibles, & troubler de jeunes cœurs’, que ‘des passions de Sul- 
tanes ne sont point des exemples d’héroïsme, ni de sagesse”, et 
que ‘Si Pamour & la vertu s’accordent quelquefois, ce n’est 
jamais au Sérail’ (p.53) — ce qui n’empéche pas Le Franc de croire 
que Bajazet est un chef-d'œuvre; dans Mithridate, où il y a un 
concours malhonnête entre père et fils (p.59); et même dans 
Phèdre, qui ‘seroit sans défaut, si le sauvage Hippolyte n’aimoit, 
au lieu d'Aricie, que son arc, ses javelots & son char” (p.62). Par 
contre, il fait grâce à Pamour dans Andromague, où il est ‘si 
théâtral, si terrible, ceux qu'il agite font une fin si malheureuse, 
que leur exemple est plus capable d'épouvanter que de séduire’ 
(p.52); dans Britannicus, où ‘amour du jeune Prince & de Junie 
est respectable & vertueux’, alors que celui de Néron ‘n’est pour 
ce monstre qu'un vice de plus’ (pp.52-53); et dans /phigénie, car 
‘L'amour y est paré de toutes les grâces de l'innocence & de la 
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pudeur. La Fille d'Agamemnon, promise par son Pere au jeune 
Achille, naime dans son Amant que l’Epoux qui lui est destiné” 
(p.61). Cependant il semble préférer les pièces sans amour, 
Athalie et Esther. 

Nous avons dit que Le Franc crut pendant toute sa vie que les 
Français faisaient trop grand cas de Pintrigue amoureuse dans 
leur théâtre. Nous savons, par exemple, qu'il avait lu, lors d'une 
réunion de la Société littéraire de Montauban en 1740, des 
Réflexions sur labus qu'on fait de "amour, et de l’usage qu'on 
peut en faire”, et qu'il avait déjà écrit en 1737, au moment où il 
s'occupait de Janus, qu'il y a bien d’autres sujets de tragédie que 
Pamour: ‘Tl est une espèce de sujets que Pon n’a point traités ou 
que Pon n'a fait qu'ébaucher et qui peuvent rassembler ce qu'on 
n’a vu jusqu’a présent que distinct et séparé dans les tragédies de 
Corneille, de Racine et de Crébillon; je veux dire Pintérêt, le 
sentiment, l’élévation, la terreur et la politique’. 

Janus, en effet, est un essai, une tentative de mettre la tragédie 
sur une nouvelle piste, d'employer de cette abondante matiére 
dont parle Pauteur. Ecoutons ce qu'il en dit lui-méme dans la 
préface (Œuvres, iii.114-115): 


C’est une Tragédie philosophique, un Opéra moral. Le sujet 
men a paru grave & instructif; ce sont les hommes civilisés par 
la justice & par la Religion. 

Le Héros de ce Poëme est un Prince religieux, humain, dont 
la seule ambition est d’unir ses semblables par les liens de la paix 
& de la société, & par le culte des Dieux. Il ne sort de sa bouche 
une parole qui ne se rapporte à quelqu'un de ces grands objets. 


22 nous passons sous silence les 
longues comparaisons que fait Le 
Franc entre Corneille et Racine, ainsi 
que l’enthousiasme qui caractérise ses 
jugements: bien que cela constitue une 
grande partie de Pouvrage, ce n’est pas 
ce qui nous intéresse ici. 


23 Emerand Forestié, La Société litté- 
raire et l’ancienne Académie de Mon- 
tauban (Montauban 1888), p.12. 

24 ‘Un Vieux Bibliophile’, ‘Le Franc 
de Pompignan et sa tragédie de 
“Didon”, Journal des débats (1 no- 
vembre 1925), p.3. 
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Ses rivaux sont des hommes violens & brutaux, mais plus 
féroces que méchans; des cœurs emportés, cruels, mais qui ne 
sont ni scélérats ni perfides. La Religion & Phumanité en 
triomphent. Ils obéissent aux loix du Ciel; ils se soumettent à 
un Roi plus digne qu'eux de régner. 

Il y a de "amour dans ce Poéme; mais il est du même ton que 
le reste de Ouvrage. On verra des Bergers danser & chanter 
sans prononcer seulement son nom, ce qui ne leur arrive guêre à 
POpéra. Il ne paroit dans des fêtes que sous les auspices de 
PHymen; il n’entre dans le dénouement que pour récompenser 
la vertu. C'est un amour subordonné aux Dieux, au bonheur 
public, à tous les devoirs. 


On dirait que c’est une pièce qui résume à elle seule tous les prin- 
cipes de l’auteur; et Le Franc l’écrivit quand il n’avait que 28 ans, 
quelque treize ans avant d’écrire sa Lettre à Louis Racine. 

Dans un autre opéra exemplaire, Les Désirs, Le Franc montre 
la folie des pernicieux désirs. La pièce est divisée en quatre actes, 
ou entrées (c’est une forme qu'il aime, et qu’il emploie dans Le 
Triomphe de l harmonie et dans Les Héroïnes d’ Israël), liés par 
un thème commun. Le premier acte, qui a pour titre, ‘Le désir de 
la grandeur’, est ‘la catastrophe d’un Roi impie, aveuglé par Péclat 
du trône, & qui ne se croit pas assez grand s’il ne l’est autant que 
les Dieux’ (p.163). Le second acte, ‘Anacréon, ou le désir des 
richesses”, met en scène le vieil Anacréon qui abandonne la mau- 
vaise morale de la sensualité pour en prendre une plus propre à la 
vieillesse: toutes ses maximes sont ‘méprisables aux yeux de la 
sagesse, malgré la beauté de leur vernis poétique’ (p.164). Les 
troisième et quatrième actes, ‘Epicure, ou le désir du faux Bon- 
heur’ et ‘Philarète, ou le Désir du vrai Bonheur’, font ensemble 
le correctif de la morale d’Anacréon. ‘J’en ai pris l’idée, dit Le 
Franc (p.164), dans la Fable de Cébès. Cet Ouvrage ingénieux & 
moral d’un disciple de Socrate, est un tableau allégorique de la 
vie des hommes. Ils désirent le bonheur. Ils le cherchent avec 
empressement. L’Ignorance & les Passions prétendent leur en 
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montrer le chemin, & les égarent. La Sagesse & la Vertu les 
retirent du précipice, & les rendent solidement heureux’. 

Voila donc deux exemples de ce qu'on peut avoir dans un 
théatre réformé. Bien stir, il y aurait des comédies aussi, mais le 
but moralisateur et Pattention qu’on fait à la vertu sont en évi- 
dence dans les pièces sérieuses. L'amour doit exciter à la vertu ou 
fait fuir le vice. Quant à Pamour dans ses autres piéces, Le Franc 
n'en dit à peu prês rien à propos de ses opéras Le Triomphe de 
l harmonie et Léandre et Héro, et tout ce qu'il en dit dans Paver- 
tissement de sa comédie Les Adieux de Mars, c'est que c'est une 
œuvre très frivole de sa jeunesse (p.308). Sans doute aurait-il dû 
y blâmer cette passion comme il lavait fait dans sa critique du 
théâtre de Racine. Mais il ne blame pas le rôle que joue l’amour 
dans sa propre Didon, disant dans sa Lertre à Louis Racine (p.46) 
que "amour y est terrible et sert d’exemple à la jeunesse: ‘Didon 
livrée au plus furieux désespoir, déchirée de remords, poursuivie 
par l’ombre vengeresse de son époux, monte enfin sur le bûcher, 
& se tue en faisant d’horribles imprécations contre l’amant qui l’a 
trahie, & qui n’a fait cependant qu’obéir aux Dieux’. Comme 
Andromaque, cette tragédie serait donc admise dans le théâtre 
réformé. 

Ainsi le rôle que doit jouer "amour dans le théâtre serait, pour 
Le Franc, assez restreint; mais cette passion n’y serait pas exclue, 
comme elle le serait dans le théâtre de Riccoboni, Saint-Pierre et 
du plus grand nombre des autres réformateurs, même les plus 
libéraux. Le Franc accepte que le théâtre ait un but moralisateur, 
il croit qu’on peut et doit y enseigner à aimer la vertu et à fuir 
le vice. Il fait plus: il compose des ouvrages dans tous les 
genres — et surtout des opéras — qui prêchent la bonne morale 
et le respect des devoirs civiques et religieux; il met en marche 
ses idées, il les fait vivre; il prêche d’exemple. Mais la plupart 
de ces pièces n’ont jamais été représentées. C'est le cas aussi de 
ses opéras Prométhée et Les Héroïnes d'Israël, deux pièces sans 
amour et qui ne sont pas sans intérêt pour le sujet que nous 
considérons. 
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Prométhée est peut-être le premier opéra satirique écrit en 
France. Prométhée, c'est Voltaire, qui venait (1760-1763) d’ac- 
cabler Le Franc d'injures et de calomnies”. Mais dans sa pièce, 
Le Franc manége son adversaire de bien meilleure façon. Certes, 
c'est le représentant de tout ce qui est pervers: ‘l’abus des talens & 
des arts, l’insolente présomption qu’ils inspirent, l’impiété qu’ils 
accréditent’, etc. (Œuvres, iii.214). Prométhée-Voltaire subit la 
punition qu'on sait; mais voilà qu'on “Pamêne chargé de fers 
devant son Juge. Doit-il supplier? ce n’est plus Prométhée. 
Doit-il insulter? Jupiter ne le doit pas souffrir. Les prières & les 
larmes des Déesses ont commencé à l’émouvoir. Prométhée qu'il 
interroge, lui répond avec fierté, mais avec douleur. Son courage 
le soutient, mais ses souffrances l’accablent. Jupiter en est touché; 
il lui pardonne en Souverain & en Dieu.’ (p.216). Il serait difficile 
de trouver un plus bel exemple de charité chrétienne dans la litté- 
rature du théâtre français; quel dommage que ces représentants 
de dieu, le trône et l’autel, en eussent tant manqué! L'église ful- 
mine contre les comédiens, les excommunie; Le Franc pardonne 
publiquement à un ennemi implacable et calomniateur. 

Bossuet aurait sans doute approuvé une telle pièce représentée 
dans un théâtre épuré, mais aurait-il approuvé, dans des circons- 
tances pareilles, qu'on tirât un opéra de Pécriture sainte? Et 
Lebrun qu'aurait-il dit de Popéra de Le Franc, Les Héroïnes 
d'Israël? Notre auteur ne fait pas d'allusions aux théologiens, 
mais il ose suivre exemple du Racine d’Æsther et d’ Athalie. Il 
admire dans ces pièces non seulement ‘leurs beautés théâtrales” 
mais aussi ‘l'exactitude religieuse avec laquelle l’Auteur de ces 
pièces s’est conformé littéralement au texte sacré” (pp.266-267), ce 
qui est comme une réponse à la diatribe de Lebrun. Ce que Racine 
a fait pour la tragédie, Le Franc essaie de le faire pour l’opéra. 


25 ces attaques contre Le Franc mars 1760). Mais la véhémence des 
n’étaient pas imméritées, car lui-même écrits des philosophes et surtout de 
avait attaqué les philosophes de façon Voltaire a été démesurée, et a fini 
três vigoureuse dans son discours de par détruire la réputation littéraire de 
réception à l’Académie française (ro Pauteur des Poésies sacrées. 
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‘Les sujets & les personnages sont de l’Ecriture’, dit-il (p.267), 
‘la conduite & Pintérêt de l’action, le contraste & le développe- 
ment des caractéres appartiennent au Poéte’. Voila un plan de 
théâtre inspiré de Pécriture. Combien nous sommes loin des 
scrupules des moralistes des générations précédentes, voire de 
beaucoup d’entre les contemporains de Le Franc! Et combien 
nous sommes loin de l’austère moralité que veut imposer — sur 
autrui, bien entendu — Rousseau! 

Résumons briévement les pensées de Le Franc de Pompignan 
sur la moralité du théâtre, dans le contexte de l’époque. Catho- 
lique s’adaptant (ou tachant de s’adapter) aux changements, aux 
évolutions, aux nouvelles orientations de Péglise au siécle des 
lumiéres* — tel un catholique libéral de nos jours — Le Franc est 
typique des catholiques ouverts et qui font face à l’avenir, vic- 
times de leur modération, en même temps la proie des philo- 
sophes déistes ou athées et des croyants zélés ou excessivement 
austères. Bien que la censure nous paraisse aujourd’hui répréhen- 
sible, au xviir siècle elle existait à plusieurs niveaux officiels (le 
censeur royal faisait concurrence avec la Sorbonne et les parle- 
ments, qui étaient par trop jansénistes), et on devait Paccepter 
comme inévitable. Le Franc voulait tout simplement la rendre 
plus efficace, plus utile au public. Comme presque tous les 
hommes de son temps, il croyait à Putilité du théâtre, à sa mission 
civilisatrice et moralisatrice. 

Les Rousseau, les Lebrun, les théologiens, les censeurs ont beau 
parler contre le théâtre, Le Franc l’estime, il veut qu’il se per- 
fectionne, et il propose des réformes assez sévères à la vérité mais 
somme toute honorables. C’est aux abus qu’il s’en prend; il veut 
bannir les pièces que les censeurs jugeront pernicieuses et faire 
corriger les parties blâmables dans d’autres pièces. Resteront 
intactes toutes les ‘bonnes’ pièces. En vain il essayait de faire 
remplacer un théâtre qu’il trouvait assez immoral par un autre 


26 voir le livre de Bernhard Groe- excellente analyse de l’esprit du catho- 
thuysen, Origines de l’esprit bourgeois licisme en pleine évolution au xvirrf 
en France (Paris 1956), pour une siècle. 
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plus conforme aux bonnes mœurs. Il propose des pièces morales 
et moralisatrices, avec ou sans amour, de nouveaux genres même, 
et il en donne quelques exemples. Malgré "opinion consacrée des 
théologiens les plus renommés et les plus révérés, il veut mettre 
la Bible sur la scêne. 

Des acteurs il exige une vie décente quant à la bienséance, mais il 
distingue entre conduite publique et conduite privée, entre crime 
et péché. Cette distinction capitale est bien moderne et accuse un 
esprit aussi souple qu'éclairé dans un auteur qui, respectant en 
même temps les droits de la société et les droits de Pindividu, 
cherche à les concilier. Il pense d’ailleurs que la morale sévére 
proposée par les graves théologiens n'est pas conforme aux 
besoins des gens du monde: ainsi dit-il que le théâtre est une 
récréation bonne et même nécessaire pour les laïcs, dont on ne 
saurait exiger la sévérité des moeurs des moines de la Trappe. Le 
péché et la sainteté sont séparés l’un de l’autre non par une ligne 
bien marquée, mais plutôt par un vaste terrain sinon neutre du 
moins indéterminé moralement, et dont l’église devrait tirer 
profit en acceptant, voire en encourageant un théâtre réformé. 

Le Franc de Pompignan nous paraît donc à mi-chemin entre 
l’ancien catholicisme du trône et de Pautel et le nouveau catholi- 
cisme des conciles; mais il n’y est pas de façon inerte: on le voit en 
train de marcher à grands pas vers l’avenir. Il voudrait entraîner 
l’église avec lui, mais elle résistait, et l’histoire nous dit qu'il fallait 
attendre deux siècles avant qu’elle se mette à suivre ses traces”. 


x 


27 je tiens à remercier la Frank L. gion and the humanities, dont la géné- 
Weil Foundation for research in reli-  rosité a rendu cette étude possible. 
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Jean François Marmontel 
the formative years 1753-1765 


by John Renwick 


By common consent the high point in the literary career of Jean 
François Marmontel was marked by the publication of Bélisaire. 
It its 18th-century context, and specifically by virtue of its out- 
spoken philosophy, all Marmontel’s contemporaries were to come 
to this unanimous verdict. History has merely endorsed their 
opinion, either on the basis of hearsay or of independent examina- 
tion: the Biographies universelles, the Quérards and the various 
Dictionnaires tend to give more prominence to this text than to 
any other; certain literary manuals, by often mentioning that work 
alone (however condescending or scathing their judgements), 
infer the point by ignoring practically everything else that 
Marmontel ever wrote. Lenel—the only person ever to have 
published a full-length study of the man—certainly believed 
that Bélisaire was its author’s crowning glory. There is no reason 
to doubt past conclusions, however they were reached. 
Bélisaire—alien though it may be to modern taste—should 
therefore be interesting to study. Furthermore, as Michelle 
Buchanan has stated’, and as I believe also, it is rewarding to 
subject Marmontel himself to close study precisely because he is 
outdated. By his character, his pursuits and his beliefs, he was 


1*Marmontel: un auteur à succès du 
xvii? siècle, Studies on Voltaire 


(1967), lv.322-323. 
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very much the every-day representative of his age, politically, 
socially and morally. 

The object of the present essay is, however, not so much to 
study Bélisaire for its own sake (even less in its entirety)’, but to 
put forward an interpretation as to why Marmontel ever produced 
the work and to indicate—to a much greater extent—a possible 
means of appraising his various motives in doing so. 


Towards the end of his life, Marmontel, in writing his Memoirs 
and in describing the book Bélisaire and its misfortunes, offered 
the following explanation concerning its raison d’être: ‘après 
avoir vu périr toute ma famille du mal de poitrine j'avois quelque 
raison de croire que c’étoit mon tour. Je le crus en effet; et privé 
du sommeil, maigrissant 4 vue d’ceil, enfin me sentant dépérir, 
et ne doutant pas que le dernier période de la maladie ne s’an- 
nongat bientôt par le symptôme accoutumé, je pris ma résolution, 
et ne songeai plus qu’a trouver quelque sujet d’ouvrage qui 
préoccupat ma pensée, et qui, aprés avoir rempli mes derniers 
momens, ptt laisser de moi traces d'homme”. 

The immediate reaction of those who have some little know- 
ledge of Marmontel’s career and who read the above explanation, 
can only be one of surprise. Until October 1765 (according to my 
investigations the date of the supposedly mortal illness), Mar- 
montel’s career as a man of letters had been highly successful. 
Any contemporary would have claimed that his titles to fame and 
remembrance were numerous. He was, for example, a member of 
the Academy, a public figure, and a widely read, highly con- 
sidered author, not merely in France, but also in Europe and 
America. In matters of literature, he had, more precisely, touched 


2 I have not, for example, examined 3 Mémoires (an xiii [1804]), iii.26. 
the religion of Marmontel, as con- Unless otherwise stated all works 
tained in the xvth chapter of Bélisaire. | mentioned were published in Paris. 
A discussion of this topic will be given 
in a forthcoming study concerning the 
Affaire de Bélisaire in its entirety. 
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on practically every type and genre (apart from the novel), with 
varied but generally sure success. On what grounds, and for 
what precise reasons did he therefore judge his literary under- 
takings to date insufficient? His great popularity, based largely 
on the contes moraux, and the esteem in which he was held, ought, 
seemingly, to have done much to dispel any doubts that he had 
concerning his posthumous image. 

If Marmontel’s statement is a matter for surprise, what then 
are we to make of the following?: ‘Si cet ouvrage [Bélisaire] est 
d'un caractére plus grave que mes autres écrits, c'est qu'en le 
composant je croyois proférer mes derniêres paroles, novissima 
verba, comme disoient les anciens’ (iii.29). Caractère plus grave? 
Admittedly, the contes, for example, do not seem to have owed 
their popularity to their gravity. Novissima verba? In what 
precise sense is this statement to be construed? Does it signify an 
ultimate and concise restatement of his opinions, or rather their 
final modification? 

What then was Marmontel’s state of mind in 1765 when he set 
about composing Bélisaire? It would seem that two explanations 
are possible. The first is that he considered his successes to date 
of ephemeral nature. This is, however, unlikely. The second is 
that he believed posthumous fame to repose on a different type of 
literary activity. The latter explanation is reasonably attractive. 
Not only can it be validated with reference to the atmosphere of 
the times and to the social obligation that a writer generally saw 
in his calling, but also with even preciser reference to a pronounce- 
ment that Marmontel made in 1757. 

It was in that particular year that he had written for the Ency- 
clopédie three articles of a philosophical nature, in one of which 
(‘Gloire’) he had thought fit already, even in his early thirties, to 
give his ideas on posthumous fame and its basis. The telling lines 
are as follows: 


C’est donc une philosophie aussi dangereuse que vaine, de com- 
battre dans l’homme le pressentiment de la postérité & le désir de se 
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survivre. Cette philosophie a trouvé quelques âmes sublimes 
qui ont fait le bien, dans la seule vue de remplir leur destination. 
Mais on ne doit jamais compter sur des caractêres de cette 
trempe. TI faut permettre à l’homme qui fait le bien, d'aimer la 
gloire; il faut même la lui montrer au-dela du tombeau, afin que 
le tombeau ne soit pas Pécueil de son courage & de sa cons- 
tance. 

Celui qui borne sa gloire au court espace de sa vie est esclave de 
l'opinion & des égards du moment: . . . il préfère une gloire pré- 
coce & passagère à une gloire tardive & durable: 1/ mentre- 
prendra rien de grand (my italics). 


We can be sure, since Marmontel had cause in 1765 to review 
his own claims to posthumous fame, that the crucial and revealing 
sentiments of the above passage came to the surface, once more, 
with some urgency. It was on account of those sentiments that, 
negating the worth of his previous productions, he set about 
elaborating the Bélisaire theme which far surpassed in scope and 
gravity anything that he had hitherto attempted. But Bélisaire, in 
accordance with the sentiments expressed in the Encyclopédie, 
was not a great undertaking for that sake alone, nor was it destined 
simply to be a literary tour de force, which was to serve as an 
eternal epitaph to his ability to handle serious and weighty 
themes. Marmontel’s aims (as will be seen even more clearly 
later in this article) were more considerable than that: the work 
was conceived with the intention of doing good from beyond 
the grave, and of being remembered for that good alone. The 
moral intention behind Bélisaire was, therefore, elevated. So 
also was its true destination. For the message of this didactic 
novel was.to be addressed to no less a person than Louis xv. 
Marmontel’s plan was to speak to the king, in a posthumous 
fashion, in the hope that his last philosophical wishes, made—we 
must presume—semi-sacred by death itself, would influence the 
sovereign into governing France after the manner of the grand- 
plan-to-cure-all-ills that France had been expecting with ever 
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decreasing hope, but with ever increasing bitterness for nearly 
twenty years. 

We could apparently look upon the work in this particular 
light, and classify it as a spontaneous outburst of patriotism 
brought on by areal fear ofimminent death which was strengthen- 
ed by Marmontel’s inevitable re-appraisal of his rôle and duty in 
society. Hence, it could be maintained—as Lenel let it be under- 
stood—that the composition of Bélisaire marks the inauguration 
of Marmontel’s active and voluble preoccupation with the welfare 
of the nation. 

At first sight these conclusions seem to be correct. In the first 
place, with twenty years of ceaseless literary activity behind him, 
Marmontel certainly seems to have kept silent on philosophical 
topics and public affairs. In the second place, it would seem that 
the interpretation of pure, spontaneous patriotism can only be 
strengthened when we demand: why, since Marmontel did, in 
fact, return to health and since his desire for immediate post- 
humous fame was therefore relegated to a very minor position, 
did he choose to continue with his project if it were not precisely 
for patriotic reasons? Clearly, this seems to be the answer. For 
the work would have reached fruition only because Marmontel 
felt dismay at the increasingly poor state of France after the Seven 
years’ war. Therefore, we might feel at liberty to conclude that 
this continuing intention of counselling Louis xv towards a long- 
overdue and necessary assumption of his power for good, in the 
light of the country’s needs, was laudably patriotic. 

An excellent case could be made for explaining Bélisaire in just 
such a light had indeed Marmontel’s career been cut short in 
1765 or 1766. Upona minute examination of this career, however, 
both as the career of a man of letters and of a man quite simply, it 
becomes apparent that this interpretation of the published 
Bélisaire of 1767 needs not only some finer shading but some very 
precise situation also with regard to the past. 

To understand the work better, it is not sufficient to dwell 
in isolation upon its ostensible intentions in the belief that the 
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personality and the ideas of Marmontel are always sufficiently 
reflected in whichever individual text we care to take. This type 
of approach—in which Marmontel’s career was compartimen- 
talised, continuity and evolution almost ignored—induced 
Lenel, for example, to formulate, more than occasionally, certain 
theories which are not accurate enough. 

In the first instance, the purity of Marmontel’s patriotic inten- 
tions is, after some study, a little questionable. The ‘patriotic’ 
Bélisaire conceals, as shall be seen, a certain amount of preten- 
tion and self-seeking, the presence of which have never really 
been suspected (though, paradoxically, Lenel was within 
distance of doing so). In the second instance, the work does not, 
in practice, inaugurate the period of Marmontel’s outspoken 
preoccupation with politics and public affairs at all. 

The main reason why an interpretation of the type that Lenel 
seems to have applied to Bélisaire—as it stood definitively in 
1767—is questionable, is that the explanation for the work is 
best sought not only in the atmosphere that made it inevitable, 
but also, to a far greater extent, in the formative years that made it 
possible. The answer to a more reasonable interpretation is pro- 
vided by the years 1753-1765. Lenel, of course, never linked 
Bélisaire with that particular period, because he was using a 
somewhat different method. (After all, he started preparing his 
work, under the direction of Larroumet, in the 1880s). The 
scant attention that he paid, however, to the years 1753-1758 
(which prove to be important in any evaluation of Bélisaire), may 
perhaps be ascribed to his believing that the period in question 
was relatively unimportant with precise reference to Marmon- 
tel’s career. It may again be ascribed, perhaps, to the fact that he 
largely dismissed the information given in the Memoirs about the 
period, because Marmontel himself had done much to destroy its 
importance. The latter may have done so wilfully. But of that we 
cannot be entirely certain. But he did omit to date any of the 
happenings, and he did thereafter show precious little respect for 
chronological order. 
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These are obviously understandable reasons for Lenel’s atti- 
tude. Nevertheless, it is desirable to explore the avenues that the 
latter shunned, and to reconstruct that period from various 
sources, meagre though they still are. Let us therefore attempt to 
examine and interpret Marmontel’s career, during the previous 
decade, as fully as these sources permit. 


Marmontel at Versailles 


In Marmontel’s career 5 February 1753 was a date of some 
significance. It was on that particular day that his fifth tragedy, 
Egyptus, had proved to be, at its very first performance, such a 
resounding failure that Marmontel had felt obliged to withdraw it 
immediately from the theatre. This decision, which was financially 
of some moment, was, however, to provoke without delay 
another of even greater consequence. For deeply humiliated to 
have received confirmation that the public judged his tragedies to 
be the fruits of mediocrity, Marmontel, in disgust, resolved at the 
same time to turn his back on literary production altogether. 

This unmistakeable rejection on the part of the public was the 
logical culmination of two well-merited reverses dating from 
1750 and 1752. Needless to say, however, Marmontel could not 
or rather would not see his misfortune in this light. And he was 
subjected to a disappointment, which was all the more bitter, 
precisely because it was unexpected and to his mind, quite 
unjustified. In composing Egyptus, he had tried (and fully 
expected) not only to rival the brilliance of his first attempts at 
tragedy*, but also to regain the confidence of the connoisseurs 
who had gone so far, in 1748 and 1749, as to proclaim this young 
provincial to be the worthy successor of Crébillon and Voltaire’. 


4 Denys le tyran, 1748; Aristomène, Lettres du président de Brosses à 
1749. TE Charles Loppin de Gemeaux (1929), 
5 see, for example: Mémoires, i.228- p.219, 221-222. 
229; Nouvelles littéraires, i.134-136; 
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This particular title, which had been granted him at what was a 
seemingly critical period in 18th-century French tragedy, when a 
successor had not been forthcoming, was praise indeed. But, 
unfortunately for the connoisseurs and equally unfortunately for 
Marmontel’s self-esteem in the years to come, his future produc- 
tions were to show that the laurels had been accorded on insuffi- 
cient evidence, and that their safeguard was a responsibility that 
was beyond his general capabilities*. 

It was after the demi-échec of Cléopâtre, in a moment of lucidity 
or dejection, that Marmontel also started to doubt these capa- 
bilities. Moreover, his continuing fall in public esteem, especially 
after the reception given to Les Héraclides, only served to make 
these doubts seem even more valid. And, in fact, he lost hope to 
such an extent as to dare ask mme de Pompadour, whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed, to help him become financially independent of a 
theatre that was uncongenial, by obtaining a post for him in 
some governmental department. His idea was to follow the 
example and the advice almost certainly given him by Rousseau, 
with whom he was, at this period, on intimate terms. To be more 
precise, he wished to remain silent, but free from pecuniary 
cares, until he had accumulated enough experience, both in life 
and literary technique, to be able to write convincingly. 

It is clear that the plan was sound. Unhappily for Marmontel, 
mme de Pompadour was to prove that she had much misguided 
faith in her friend’s talents for the theatre. Without delay she 
dismissed his pessimism, and ignoring his misgivings, she 
demanded that he re-apply himself without delay to another 
tragedy. Had not Voltaire, she said, often erased the memories of 
a failure by a resounding success’? 


ê the third, fourth and fifth tragedies 
were respectively Cléopátre, 1750; Les 
Héraclides, 1752; and Egyptus, 1753. 

7 (Mémoires, i.332-333). From the 
way in which Marmontel described 
the episode, one might think that it 
was a question of a completely new 
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20 December 1751 (a full five months 
before the mediocre success of Les 
Héraclides) he had given a reading of 
Egyptus. The sociétaires of the Comé- 
die were not satisfied, and asked Mar- 
montel to rewrite the play. Evidently 
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The argument was poor by any standards. For it could only 
be applied with legitimacy to an author who had the resilience 
and the calibre of Voltaire. As far as Marmontel was concerned, 
he was incapable of imitating his master in this particular way. 
Moreover, theundertaking, after not one but two serious reverses, 
was of questionable validity. He knew, and far better than the 
Pompadour, that he no longer felt confident enough to face his 
public, precisely because it was becoming far more critical of his 
productions, and because—he had been warned—it was lying in 
wait for the next. 

Yet Marmontel accepted the advice. This is not to say, by any 
means, that he was duped by the Pompadour’s confidence. In all 
probability he was forced to bow, despite his well-founded 
apprehension, since no blunt refusal could decently have been 
given to that feminine, but above all semi-royal command, 
without certain affront or, even worse, probable loss of good will. 

Accordingly he set to work (once again) on Egyptus. At this 
early stage the atmosphere was one of great lucidity. For Mar- 
montel realised that his fate in the theatre for years to come, and 
therewith his fame, depended wholly upon his work's having 
impeccable qualities. It was for this reason that he expended more 
energy on the revision of this tragedy than on any other to date. 


he did so with some reluctance, and no 
doubt only on the express demand of 
mme de Pompadour. For the second 
reading took place only on 16 Novem- 
ber 1752. See Archives de la Comédie 
française, Livres des feuilles d’as- 
semblées 1748-1752, £.164v; 1752- 
1756, £.36v. 

8 the printed versions of Cléopâtre 
and Les Héraclides had enjoyed very 
limited success, and it was after 
examination of them that criticism of 
Marmontel started to become pre- 
dominantly malevolent. Marmontel 
also claimed that he had enemies in the 
Café Procope who, inflamed by his 


‘haughty’ desertion of their company 
for more flattering patronage once 
fame was his, had set out to teach him a 
lesson and to show their complete dis- 
approval of his talents by forming 
claques against his last tragedies; 
Mémoires, 1.319-326, 336. Marmontel, 
of course, found extenuating circum- 
stances in the fact that from 1749 until 
1753 he had been living in the house of 
the farmer-general Poupeliniére, 
whose ‘Epicurean influence had affect- 
ed him and his capacity for sustained 
work in literature’; Mémoires, i.312- 
317. 
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But, as the work advanced, his confidence and enthusiasm 
returned to the point of making him believe, now with increasing 
delusion, that the reception awaiting Ægyptus would be as 
brilliant as that given to Denys le tyran in 1748. 

He did indeed expect the work to be the vehicle for his tri- 
umphant return to fame and distinction. The events of 5 February 
1753 were, however, to explode this notion and to prove that 
neither the subject, nor the medium, nor the public were favour- 
able. Moreover, the failure of Egyptus was immeasurably more 
serious and far-reaching than the others that Marmontel had 
experienced. Now his self-esteem suffered a paralysing blow. His 
hopes of fame disappeared. His only sure source of income 
vanished. 

Completely unsure, after this irreversible setback, of making a 
gainful name by literature in the immediate future (even perhaps 
despairing of his talent at large), Marmontel not unexpectedly 
made a fresh appeal to mme de Pompadour for a surer means of 
livelihood. But, on this occasion, remembering her previous 
attitude, he was determined to make a more weighty impression. 
He called, therefore, upon those who would willingly bring 
pressure to bear on his behalf. He wrote, for example, to his 
friend Vahini, who occupied an (undefined) post at Versailles in 
the administrative branch of the Bâtiments du rot. I quote in full 
(unpublished autograph, private collection): 


Voici le jour du sentiment, mon vertueux ami. j’ai recours a 
vous avec confiance car je Suis bien malheureux et vous bien 
compatissant. vous scavez ce que j'ai demandé Lors du mau- 
vais succés des heraclides. egiptus celle de mes piéces que j’ai 
Le plus travaillée vient d’avoir le plus mauvais succês. Madame 
La marquise de pompadour m'avoit ordonné de travailler 
encore. j'ai obei. je n’ai donné ma tragedie que Lors que les 
comediens et mes amis m’ont répondu du Succez. je n’ai donc 
point de reproche à me faire, et j'espere que mon illustre pro- 
tectrice me dispensera d’une obstination qui ne me convient 
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plus. je vais faire agir mes amis auprês d’elle pour obtenir les 
moyens de vivre en me rendant utile. vous Sçavez ma situation. 
je vous conjure donc, mon cher ami, de disposer Monsieur de 
vandiêre en ma faveur. je Scai qu'il a pour principe de ne point 
parler a Madame sa sceur d’affaires de finances. mais j’atens de 
votre amitié de votre Sensibilité et de La sienne que ma situa- 
tion et vos vives instances le determineront à m'excepter de la 
règle. dieu Scait Si jaime Monsieur de Vandiere et si je lui Suis 
attaché. il n’en Scait rien, et n'en peut rien Scavoir. Mais vous, 
mon cher ami, qui me connoissez rendez moi justice. peignez 
lui mon etat et interessez le en ma faveur. si Madame de pom- 
padour daignoit me mettre Sous la protection de Mr Le garde 
des sceaux et Le charger de mon sort, il Seroit assuré. Mais S’il 
faut que j’atende des places vaquantes pour les Demander, 
elles seront remplies avant que mes amis ni moy Soyons ins- 
truits qu’elles vacquent. Monsieur de la poupeliniere se joindra 
à vous je n'en doute pas; mais je vous prie au nom de Pamitié 
de faire les premieres démarches. je suis avec la plus tendre, La 
plus respectueuse et la plus inviolable amitié 
Mon respectable ami 
Votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur 
Marmontel 

ce 6º fevrier 1753. 


On this occasion, approached in all probability by more than 


one person on Marmontel's behalf’, mme de Pompadour did not 
refuse her sympathy. There is little doubt that she recognised to 
what extent she had been responsible for his failure. She thus pro- 
cured the means of support that he desired and so clearly needed. 
In reality, the post that was offered—a secretaryship in the 


® another letter on exactly the same 
subject has come to light. Part of it 
runs: ‘J’ai besoin plus que jamais de 
votre courage et de vos instances 
auprês de Madame de Pompadour. Il 
seroit bien beau à vous de lui écrire”. 


Unpublished autograph, Harvard uni- 
versity library. This letter is again 
dated 6 February 1753, but it has not 
been possible to identify the recipient, 
although it could, for many reasons, 
be Duclos. 
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Bátiments du roi—was unimportant. But for a person with the 
aggressive ambition of Marmontel, it was, as will be seen, a 
dubious proposition. And at this precise point it is not in the least 
unfitting to give some brief characterisation of the driving force 
behind his career, because it will give clear indication as to why 
the proposition was dubious, and, thereby, some indications of 
the personal motives underlying the Bélisaire of 1767. 

It may be said that Marmontel’s avowed goal was always to 
achieve fame, and, in no lesser measure, fortune also. This is quite 
visible as early as 1745 when, at the age of twenty-two, having 
given himself—as a means to these very specific ends—the choice 
of three careers, he had decided which to adopt only upon 
receiving a promising summons from Voltaire. It is interesting 
to read what Marmontel has to say on the subject in his Mémoires 
(i.172-173): ‘Mais vers la fin de cette année un petit billet de Vol- 
taire vint me déterminer à partir pour Paris. “Venez, m'écrivoit-il, 
et venez sans inquiétude. M. Orri à qui j’ai parlé, se charge de 
votre sort. Signé voLTAIRE.” Qui étoit M. Orri? Je ne le savois 
point. J’allai le demander à mes bons amis de Toulouse, et je leur 
montrai mon billet. “M. Orri! s’écriérent-ils; eh! cadédis! c’est 
le contrdleur-général des finances. Ah! cher ami! ta fortune est 
faite: tu seras fermier général. Souviens-toi de nous dans ta gloire. 
Protégé du ministre, il te sera facile de gagner son estime, sa 
confiance et sa faveur.’ 

This advantageous interpretation of Voltaire’s note was most 
certainly faulty. However, since Marmontel was a decidedly 
ambitious young man of very limited means, more sober objec- 
tions to the predictions—if they occurred to him at all—do not 
appear to have been worthy of consideration. We find that he 
accepted the invitation with some alacrity. He resigned his 
bursary at the Collège Sainte-Catherine!’ (a meagre but sure 


10 Mémoires, i.162-163: ‘Cependant 11 Archives de la Haute-Garonne, 
il falloit bientôt me décider pour un 15 D 61: Livre de délibérations du véné- 
parti. La littérature à Paris, le barreau rable Collège de Pampelonne sous Pin- 
à Toulouse, ou le séminaire à Limoges, vocation de sainte Catherine, f.171v. 
voilà ce qui s’offroit à moi’. 
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source of income), and leaving Toulouse in November 1745, he 
arrived in Paris early the following month. Unfortunately, it 
was only to learn that Orry, his protector-to-be, was in disgrace 
and was, consequently, incapable of affording the glorious assist- 
ance that Marmontel’s friends had predicted. 

In these straits his only hope of achieving fame and fortune was, 
somewhat ironically, by way of literature alone. However, he 
accepted the situation with little bitterness, and turning with 
determination to this sole means he used it with ever increasing 
effect until 1749. Then, rejected in unequivocal terms by the 
public in 1753, as we have seen, he was forced to recognise the 
seemingly unjust nature of his misfortune: fame would not be 
his for many years. In the letter to Vahini he had said, with much 
simplicity, that all he desired was a means of livelihood, which 
would permit him, at the same time, to be useful. 

Nonetheless, we may be fairly certain that Marmontel did not 
construe his position in this bleak light for very long. There is a 
distinct possibility that, from the very start, he interpreted the 
intervention of mme de Pompadour alone as a striking mark of 
favour and personal success. This was, doubtless, an immediate 
moral compensation which did much to counter-balance the 
blow delivered to his pride by Egyptus. It would seem, however, 
that he came, within a short space of time, to look upon the 
granting of a post in a governmental department as recognition 
of his natural merit and suitability, simply because he was en- 
trusted, shortly after his arrival at Versailles, with miscellaneous 
state business". It is true that the business in question was rela- 
tively unimportant. Notwithstanding, it was, fatefully, of 
sufficient distinction to induce Marmontel to set about mis- 
construing the rôle that he had been engaged to play. Let us now 


12 poetry prizes at the Academy in 18 see Mémoires du marquis d’ Argen- 
1746 and 1747; editor of a newspaper son (1865), viii.65 (28 June 1753). 
called the Observateur littéraire; writer 
of a preface for a new edition of Vol- 
taire's Henriade; etc. 
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examine his career at Versailles in fairly concise, chronological 
sequence, and thereby attempt to follow his evolution. 

The first task, which he understood perhaps not as such, but 
as an honour, came upon him in June 1753 when, we are told, he 
was nominated, with a certain Valsiny (or could it be Vahini?), 
to administer the funds allocated for the construction of the 
Ecole militaire. This particular duty was ‘bestowed’ upon him 
(so Argenson relates), because Vandiéres and Paris-Duverney, 
whose responsibility it had hitherto been, had caused a scandal 
by making mutual accusations of squandering and embezzle- 
ment. To satisfy curiosity it would be interesting to learn why 
Marmontel was chosen as a replacement. Unfortunately, the 
reasons do not appear to have been recorded. Nevertheless, 
whatever they were—and there is a good case for thinking that 
they were purely utilitarian—it is likely that Marmontel con- 
sidered them of secondary importance. Because to take the place 
of Vandiéres or Pâris-Duverney (and his imagination was at 
liberty to make the choice which flattered him the most), meant 
that he was, once more, an object of attention, both official and 
public. 

There is little reason to doubt (knowing what we do of his 
character) that Marmontel found some cause for self-congratula- 
tion in this apparent mark of confidence. But this was only the 
beginning. For a request, which was put to him early in October 
1754, must again have done something to help him form a notion 
of his latent importance. On this occasion mme de Pompadour 
consulted him, in person, as to how the supplementary pensions, 
which were about to be created and paid with the income from 
the Mercure de France, ought to be distributed'4, 


14 the reason for this was certainly 
twofold. In the first place, the pensions 
were paid through the Bátiments du 
roi; in the second, the vast majority of 
these pensions were paid to deserving 
men of letters. In the case of the pro- 
posed new pensions Marmontel was 
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well-placed to know which were the 
deserving cases, because he had not 
entirely abandoned literary circles. 
I may add also that he even managed 
to gain one for himself on this precise 
occasion! 
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The fresh callupon him was undoubtedly welcome; and feeling, 
therewith, more sure of himself he briskly took the initiative 
when (albeit in a rather indirect fashion), he suggested that 
mme de Pompadour might consider his personal nomination of 
the impecunious Louis de Boissy to the vacant directorship of 
the publication in question. The suggestion was, in fact, taken at 
face value. It is perhaps only in the nature of things that this 
happening was cause for further self-applause. He had not only, 
as he may have thought, influenced mme de Pompadour’s (and 
hence the official) decision, but he had also had the undeniable 
satisfaction of having greatly assisted an older man of superior 
merit and standing in the world, who—as the Memoirs tell us— 
‘faillit embrasser les genoux de son bienfaiteur’. 

These happenings would have been quite sufficient and reward 
enough in themselves for an ordinary man of little pretention. 
Not so for Marmontel, whose appetite for playing useful rôles 
was now being whetted, and whose sense of tact does not seem to 
have extended to recognising the difference between being useful 
and overtly seeking, even creating, the occasion of making him- 
self useful. 

Not content, therefore, to wait patiently for further distinc- 
tion, nor to do good works indirectly, Marmontel passed to overt 
attack when he next intervened in nothing less than the dauphin’s 
entourage, where (he relates) he initiated the process of bringing 
about the civil recognition of Aurore, the illegitimate daughter of 
Maurice de Saxe”. And although it would be unkind to dismiss 
the humanitarian motives of this action, it would not be unjust to 
suggest that Marmontel wished, after all, to attract notice and 
attention to himself. 

At this point a theoretical line must de drawn to close the first 
period of Marmontel’s career at Versailles. The above events 


15 his intervention was, perhaps, a Marmontel himself; see Mémoires, 
little self-interested in another sense ii.27. Aurore was, of course, the 
also. The dauphin had expressed the mother of Maurice Dupin, and the 
belief that Aurore was the child of grandmother of George Sand. 
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undeniably took place. Unfortunately, however —indisputable as 
their existence was—Marmontel does not discuss in the Memoirs 
the ideas and conceptions that he must progressively have come 
to hold about himself during the first three years of this period. 
Ido notclaim to know the exact reason for this omission, although 
I tend to believe that it may well be explained with reference to 
the censorship that Marmontel, the contre-révolutionnaire, 
applied in old age on many of his former activities. This omission 
therefore makes the task of putting an interpretation upon the 
motives governing his behaviour between 1753 and 1756 little 
more delicate. 

Nevertheless, if we contrast his behaviour with that of the 
second period (1756-1758), we can be fairly certain that the con- 
fidence that he had enjoyed, and the correspondingly successful 
shows of utility that he had recently made in elevated spheres 
were happenings that came to exercise some power over his all 
too-willing ego. 

Briefly, it would appear that he had, at some undefined stage, 
begun to overestimate and misconstrue the marks of recognition 
that had been afforded him. There is little cause to doubt that 
they led him to suppose that the importance which he had just 
lost in Paris could, with care, be rewon and even surpassed at 
Versailles. 

It was early in July 1757 that Marmontel gave tangible proof, 
I feel, that he had come to realise that his merit, of which he had 
given some sign, could be put to more useful and perhaps more 
visible ends. His attitude relative to such a conception seems to be 
reflected in the attention that he suddenly turned on mme de 
Pompadour. Yet, since the changed and more forceful nature of 
his behaviour in her presence appears quite startling, a few words 
of introduction are perhaps necessary. 

It has been said above that Marmontel’s career at Versailles can 
be divided into two distinct periods, 1753-1756 and 1756-1758. 
In so faras weare talking of strikingly different types of behaviour, 
this division is correct. But in terms of the moral evolution, which 
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prompted this behaviour, the division appears, of course, some- 
what arbitrary, because we cannot be certain at what exact 
period Marmontel started to consider himself and his ability 
worthy of greater attention. Atany period between 1753 and 1756 
he could have formulated, or have been led by others to formulate 
willingly an optimistic conception of his own future!s. 

In the absence of documents and letters, and in face of Mar- 
montel’s reticence on the subject in the Memoirs, we are clearly 
handicapped in this particular direction, and can only base our- 
selves upon those events that he himself chose to describe. 
Nonetheless, in the absence of any proof to the contrary, the 
events themselves lead to the inference that the turning-point in 
Marmontel’s evolution was, if not provoked, at least finally 
ensured in the middle of the year 1756. 

It was at this date that the abbé de Bernis entrusted Marmontel 
with the transcription into elegant French of a rather badly 
written manifesto, which had been addressed by the Court of 
Vienna to Frederick 11 of Prussia”. The confidential task that 


16in the Memoirs, iii.21, there is 
to be found a brief aside supposedly 
made to Marmontel by Argenson 
when the latter was living in exile on 
his estate at Les Ormes: ‘En le quit- 
tant, je ne pus m’empécher de lui 
paroitre vivement touché de ses 
peines. “Vous y ajoutez, me dit-il, le 
regret de ne vous avoir fait aucun bien, 
lorsque cela m'eút été si facile”. 
There are obviously several interpre- 
tations which may be placed upon 
these words; but at the final count it is 
extremely significant that Marmontel 
should choose to consign them to 
paper when, after all, he says in the 
Memoirs, but two pages previously: 
“Je n’avois pas oublié les bontés qu'il 
m’avoit témoignées dans le tems de sa 
gloire’. These dontés (as far as one can 
gather) were recognitions of his 


literary talents. It seems fair, there- 
fore, to infer that in mentioning that 
Argenson had done him no bien Mar- 
montel was possibly remembering 
that at Versailles he could have 
bettered his position thanks to power- 
ful patronage of the type that Argen- 
son was at liberty to ensure. 

17 Mémoires, ii.58-60. This appears 
to have taken place in September 1756. 
For the Memoirs say that the Austrian 
manifesto was a reply to that which 
Frederick 11 sent to Vienna after 
occupying Saxony on 29 August 1756. 
Despite research in the archives of the 
Ministére des affaires étrangéres it has 
proved quite impossible to locate this 
document and its transcription, which 
Bernis is supposed to have commu- 
nicated to the French Court. I do not 
claim that the manifesto never existed. 
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Marmontel accomplished was, to all intents and purposes, within 
the scope of any educated man with a feeling for the written word 
correctly expressed. Bernis had clearly thought to do honour to 
the man of letters that he saw in Marmontel. The latter, however, 
certainly seems to have misunderstood the honour and to have 
considered it in a very different light. For when we anticipate his 
subsequent, pretentious behaviour, we can do perhaps more than 
merely infer that he formed the impression that his natural ability 
(which he had shown, in high circles, to be cramped by the 
undemanding post that he occupied), had not passed unnoticed, 
and that it was shortly to be used in the higher spheres for which 
he though it worthy. 

This misconstruction (and my intuition is that it was arrived at) 
was Marmontel’s own. Nevertheless, the blame lay partly with 
Bernis himself. Had the latter realised that Marmontel had, at 
some previous and indeterminate stage, refound not only his 
taste for importance, but above all his desire to achieve it, he 
would have done well not to have made a certain remark that was 
guided more by politeness than by a respect for concrete intention. 
In reality, all that Bernis had ever said was that one of the advan- 
tages of the powerful and favoured position that he occupied was 
that he could, one day, render Marmontel some service. The 
remark had been made man to man, and was manifestly open to 
favourable interpretation. Favourable interpretation (or rather 
distorted translation in Marmontel’s case) was the danger of the 
situation. To make matters worse, however, these polite but 
hollow words were often reiterated. And there is reason to 
believe that they were understood by Marmontel to be a tacit 
undertaking, based on their old friendship, to lead him to a posi- 
tion where his ability would be put to legitimate use. 


But it would appear more probable 
that Marmontel’s memory was at 
fault, and that he was thinking of an 
exchange of memoranda between 
Berlin and Vienna some time before 
August 1756. See Mémoires et lettres 
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du cardinal de Bernis, ed. F. Masson 
(1878), i.291-292. (The French Court 
did, in fact, receive a copy of the 
Austrian memorandum, and it may 
be that this is the one of which Mar- 
montel was thinking). 
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It was unfortunate, therefore, that Bernis should have chosen 
to confide in Marmontel and have given him an insight into the 
rising conflict between Austria and Prussia, which was to lead 
inexorably to French participation in a full-scale European war. 
For we may infer, with relative safety, that Marmontel thought 
that Bernis, having selected him, on past performances, as a 
worthy subject, was biding by his ‘promise’ and that he was 
starting to groom him for higher service on a national scale. 

In the months that followed, Bernis, unfortunately, was to give 
no further sign of remembering his ‘promises’ of tacit patronage, 
nor was he to make further call, in any way, upon Marmontel’s 
‘uncommon ability’. The matter gave no signs of evolution. It 
is, hence, interesting to learn that the initiative for re-activating 
it was taken by Marmontel himself. Apparently wishing to give 
the process of his inevitable elevation added rapidity, even the 
decisive impetus, he turned his impatient attention on mme de 
Pompadour, because it was, in fact, she—in the past—who had 
been largely responsible for the recognition and elevation 
accorded to Bernis himself. 

It was, therefore (to return to the main trend of events), in 
July 1757 that Marmontel begged official audience of the Pom- 
padour, ostensibly to discuss the possibility of his assuming the 
principal secretaryship to the Surintendant des postes'*. Once in 
her presence, however, he shed his mask and started to call atten- 
tion, in vibrant tones, to the state of the government. To wonder 
why, in the present state of our suspicious, would be superfluous. 
It is interesting to read what Marmontel had to say of their 
meeting, which he described as follows (Mémoires, ii.5 1-53): 


18 although the period is not speci- 
fied in the Memoirs, it would appear, 
from certain internal evidence, that 
their meeting took place very early in 
July 1757. According to Marmontel it 
was after the Damiens affair, and 
immediately after the departure of 


Rouillé from the Ministry of foreign 
affairs. This latter event is to be 
situated at the very end of June 1757. 
(His resignation dated, however, from 
15 June 1757; see Mémoires et lettres, 


1.386-389.) 
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Aprés lui avoir rendu graces: ‘Je vais, Madame, vous étonner 
lui dis-je: le bienfait que je vous demande n’est pas ce qui m’oc- 
cupe et ce qui m'intéresse le plus dans ce moment: c’est la 
situation du royaume, c’est le trouble où le plonge cette querelle 
interminable des parlemens et du clergé, dans laquelle je vois 
l'autorité royale comme un vaisseau battu par la tempête entre 
deux écueils, et dans le conseil, pas un homme capable de le 
gouverner.” A ce tableau amplifié j’ajoutai celui d’une guerre 
qui appeloit au-dehors et sur terre et sur mer, toutes les forces 
de l'Etat, et qui rendoit si nécessaire au-dedans le calme, la 
concorde, Punion des esprits et le concours des volontés. Après 
quoi je repris: Tant que MM. d’Argenson et de Machault ont 
été en place, on a pu attribuer à leur division et à leur mésintel- 
ligence les dissentions intestines dont le royaume est tourmenté, 
et tous les actes de rigueur qui, loin de les calmer, les ont enve- 
nimées. Mais à présent que les Ministres sont renvoyés, et que 
les hommes qui les remplacent n’ont aucun ascendant ni aucune 
influence, songez, Madame, que c’est sur vous qu'on a les yeux, 
et que c’est à vous désormais que s’adressent les reproches, les 
plaintes, si le mal continue, ou les bénédictions publiques, si 
vous y apportez reméde et si vous le faites cesser. Au nom de 
votre gloire et de votre repos, Madame, hatez-vous de produire 
cet heureux changement. N’attendez pas que la nécessité le 
commande, ou qu’un autre que vous Popere; vous en perdriez 
le mérite, et l’on vous accuseroit seule du mal que vous n’auriez 
pas fait. Toutes les personnes qui vous sont attachées ont les 
mêmes inquiétudes et forment les mêmes vœux que moi. 

Elle me répondit qu’elle avoit du courage, et qu’elle vouloit 
que ses amis en eussent pour elle et comme elle; qu’au reste elle 
me savoit gré du zèle que je lui témoignois; mais que je fusse 
plus tranquille, et qu’on travailloit dans ce moment à tout 
pacifier.’ 


The exhortation was, admittedly, of some immediate utility. It 
may well have been fundamentally philosophical. It may even 
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have had the blessing of Marmontel’s fellow philosophes, in the 
sense that it was an antidote to the views that they and their 
‘subversive’ ideas had recently induced Damiens to rid the 
country of Louis xv. It may well have been a means of showing 
loyalty to the Pompadour. But it looks, to some extent also, to 
have been self-interested. Mme de Pompadour, however, either 
sensing the ulterior motives or dismissing the harangue as 
impertinently misplaced, no more listened to Marmontel’s 
Cassandra-like warnings than she paid heed to Bernis, later in the 
year, on the same subject. The latter summed up his, and possibly 
Marmontel’s whole effect upon her when he said that she accused 
him of consistently looking on the black side of things, of being 
over-excited:?, 

Marmontel must certainly have been disappointed by the scant 
respect paid to his advice. Nevertheless, mme de Pompadour (in 
reality a waning star from this date onwards), was not his last 
resource. There was a second high court to which he could 
appeal, and to which he would have to appeal if he wanted to see 
his true merits put to legitimate use. Turning immediately to this 
alternative court which he perhaps believed would be more sym- 
pathetic—considering its former benevolent attitude—Marmon- 
tel fell back on Bernis, shortly after he had become minister for 
foreign affairs®. The post that Bernis now occupied was more 
powerful than that which he had occupied the previous year, and, 
doubtless, Marmontel believed that he was now, more surely, the 
means to that recognition which he so positively desired. 

It is quite probable, however, that Marmontel was rendered 
somewhat wary by the recent failure of his outspoken approach 
to the Pompadour, as, in the same way, he was conscious that 
Bernis seemed to have forgotten his ‘promises of advancement’. 
It was for these two reasons that he wished to give, at one and the 
same time, irrefutable proof of his worth and a reminder of his 
continuing existence. Therefore, he approached Bernis and 


19 Mémoires et lettres, ii.281, 288- 20 Bernis took the oath on 29 June 
289. 1757; ibid., 1.386-389. 
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suggested, manuscript in hand, the implementation of a project 
that he had elaborated for re-classifying, in a very logical manner, 
the archives of the Ministry of foreign affairs, which was now, of 
course, Bernis's province. 

The suggestion, in all fairness to Marmontel, was not without 
legitimacy. It was common knowledge, in official circles, that the 
archives were classified in a bizarre fashion, and that they were 
of little help when the authorities needed a digest of information 
at short notice. It is again revealing to read what Marmontel said 
of the project (11.61-63): 


En parlant de Bernis lui-méme, j’avois entendu dire à Bussy, 
Pun de ces vieux commis: ‘Voila le onziéme écolier qu'on nous 
donne à l’abbé de la Ville et à moi; et cet écolier étoit le maitre 
que Mr. le dauphin avoit pris pour lui enseigner la politique; 
choix bien étrange dans un prince qui sembloit vouloir être 
solidement instruit! 

J’aurois donc bien servi et le ministre, et le dauphin, et le roi, 
et l’Etat lui-même, si dans ce cahos du passe j’avois établi l’ordre 
et jeté la lumiere. ... 

Mon projet consistoit d’abord à démêler et à ranger les objets 
des négociations suivant leurs relations diverses, à leur place à 
Pégard des lieux, à leur date à Pégard des temps. Ensuite, 
d'époque en époque, à commencer d’un temps plus ou moins 
reculé, je me chargeois d'extraire de tous ces portefeuilles de 
dépêches et de mémoires ce qu'il y auroit d’intéressant, d'en 
former successivement un tableau historique assez développé 
pour y suivre le cours des négociations, et y observer Pesprit 
des différentes cours, le système des cabinets, la politique des 
conseils, le caractère des ministres, celui des rois et de leurs 
règnes; en un mot, les ressorts qui, dans tel ou tel temps, 
avoient remué les puissances. Tous les ans, trois volumes de ce 
cours de diplomatique auroient été remis dans les mains du 
ministre; et peut-être, écrits avec soin, auroient-ils été pour le 
dauphin lui-même une lecture satisfaisante. 
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Marmontel's unsolicited project was an original means of 
calling attention to his merit, which he now proved, quite 
overtly, to be stifled by the subordinate nature of the clerk’s post 
that he still occupied officially. At the same time it was also a 
tactful means. Because, in practice, Marmontel was asking Bernis 
for very little (merely the help of two official clerks); while, con- 
versely, he seemed to be giving far more in exchange. We may 
say this since Bernis had only to examine the proposal, and to 
present it for royal approval to lay claim to the credit that would 
have been due to such a useful reform. This eventuality Marmon- 
tel had, doubtless, foreseen and was willing to accept. Yet, under 
these too-simple circumstances, it would seem that his appraisal 
of the situation was more devious. 

The ultimate glory he undoubtedly considered was to be his 
alone. For we may infer that his secret hope was that his cours de 
diplomatique, as he called it, would find its way into royal hands, 
where it could not fail to arouse benevolent curiosity, then grati- 
tude, and, finally, some mode of fitting recognition for its true 
initiator. 

I do not know what Marmontel wished to accomplish for 
himself, nor what form he hoped the recognition would take. 
In the Memoirs his watchword, once again, is complete reticence. 
It would, perhaps, be too highly colourful—even though the 
episode, with its ramifications appears suspicious—to see in the 
detailed project that he had elaborated, and which he was to 
implement personally, a self-imposed course of preparation for an 
apprentice foreign minister, or counsellor of state. His aim was 
possibly less pretentious". Even so, it must still have been quite 
elevated, for, had he been able to implement his ambitious plan, 
he would have proved himself indispensable in a fairly short 
space of time, simply because men with detailed knowledge of 


21 the events of 1766 and 1767 lead thrones: the Polish and the French. 
directly to the inference, however, Such pretention may well have been 
that Marmontel fancied himself as the present at this period also. 
éminence grise behind two European 
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centuries of diplomacy and foreign affairs at their finger-tips 
were, strange as it may seem, not common currency at Versailles. 
Naturally, when Bernis promised to show the memoir to Louis xv 
without delay, Marmontel must have considered his fortune and 
ultimate national utility even more speedily certain. It is patent 
that he had some great expectations for, as he said nostalgically, 
forty years later, in his Memoirs (ii.63): ‘Je ne doutai pas du 
succès; je l’attendis; je Pattendis en vain.’ 

When we consider in detail the behaviour of Marmontel during 
the years 1753-1757, we may say that he had been formulating, 
in a progressively bold manner, a conception of his personal 
utility. More important still, he had attempted to put this concep- 
tion into practice, because he had drawn attention to himself in 
ways that seem fundamentally self-interested, and in spheres that 
were undeniably elevated??. 

However, any definitive assertion made at this point regarding 
his behaviour would be rather hazardous. For we cannot prove 
the motives behind it by a mere examination of its manifestations 
alone. To give some further weight to the interpretation con- 
cerning this behaviour, and to elucidate the ideas which prompted 
it, it is necessary to pay particular attention to a complementary 
and printed source of information which has, so far, been over- 
looked. 

It is revealing to learn that, shortly before approaching mme de 
Pompadour and Bernis with his advice and suggestions, Marmon- 
tel had composed for the Encyclopédie three articles, namely 
‘Gloire’, ‘Grands’ and ‘Grandeur’ —which have an ominous ring 
given the circumstances—and which were, significantly, far 
removed from his normal literary territory. For they were of a 
boldly politico-philosophical nature”. In fact, irrespective of the 


22 to a lesser extent also Marmontel royal family. And in September 1756 


had tried to attract attention by means 
of circumstantial verse. In September 
1753 he had composed Vers sur la 
naissance de monseigneur le duc d’ Aqui- 
taine, which he had presented to the 
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an Epitre à son excellence m. l’abbé 
comte de Bernis, which he had pre- 
sented to the queen. 

23 until 1757 all the articles that Mar- 
montel contributed were on literary 
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theoretical, philosophical treatment that we might have expected, 
the articles —with few historical and metaphysical digressions— 
dealt exclusively with high stations in the political life of the 
country, with the people who occupied them, with their duties, 
and the qualities that these duties presupposed. 

This approach was inevitable. By present inclination, by virtue 
of his livelihood, proximity to the seat of power, and certain 
well-informed friends, Marmontel naturally used his knowledge 
of those superiors who were at the peak of distinction, in order to 
give convincing, but anonymous examples”. 

In any circumstances this would be of interest. It becomes even 
more so when we begin to suspect—upon submitting these 
examples to a close examination—that certain comments, well- 
hidden in the body of the articles, seem open to interpretation as 
the very ideas which motivated Marmontel’s behaviour at this 
period. When we consider the coincidence between the content of 
the articles and the behaviour of their author, in terms of time 
alone, a direct relationship between the two becomes, most 
decidedly, a possibility. 

There is no need to labour the point. For it is virtually certain 
that a number of pronouncements, which found place in the 
articles “Grands’ and ‘Grandeur’, did indeed reflect Marmontel’s 
state of mind and his resultant opinions. I say this because he 
appears to have been apprehensive at the thought that they would 
appear in print, and in a work which was almost universally held 
in suspicion. A letter that he received from Diderot, on 23 April 


theory. Why exactly he wrote these 
three is not explained. It is very 
probable though that Diderot, having 
been struck by a bold exposé of Mar- 
montel’s sentiments, asked him to con- 
tribute a series of reflexions. 

24 Marmontel had many well-in- 
formed friends at Versailles; in partic- 
ular mme de Chalut, who was a close 
friend of the dauphine; mme de Mar- 
chais, who was on intimate terms with 


the Pompadour; Quesnay, the latter’s 
doctor, and Cromot, the private 
secretary of Machault. In as far as the 
‘anonymous’ examples are concerned, 
we may be certain, remembering the 
portraits of contemporaries that he 
leaves in the Memoirs, that Marmontel 
based them on minute observation. 
Two in particular are a good indica- 
tion of this ability: Voltaire (i.374- 
382) and mme Geoffrin (ii.102-110). 
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1757, does seem to make this point (Rothi.245):*J'ailu, Monsieur 
et cher ami, vos deux articles GRANDS et GRANDEUR. Je les trouve 
pensés avec hardiesse, écrits avec force et précision, et três dignes 
de vous. Ne craignez point qu'ils vous fassent des tracasseries; 
tout me paroit sauvé à merveilles. Et puis, quand ils seront 
imprimés, s’il y avoit quelque chose qui nous parût à d’Alembert 
et à moi, pouvoir compromettre votre repos ou votre fortune à 
venir, nous tirerions un trait là-dessus. Nous regretterions le 
mot que nous effacerions, mais le mot seroit effacé.” 

With this in mind let us now consider a particularly choice 
extract from the article ‘Grandeur’: 


Il est une grandeur factice ou d'institution, qui n'a rien de 
commun avec la grandeur personnelle. Il faut des Grands dans 
un Etat, & l’on n’a pas toujours de grands hommes. On a donc 
imaginé d’élever au besoin ceux qu'on ne pouvoit aggrandir; & 
cette élévation artificielle a pris le nom de grandeur. Ce terme 
au singulier est donc susceptible de deux sens, & les Grands 
n’ont pas manqué de se prévaloir de équivoque. Mais son plu- 
riel (les Grandeurs) ne présente plus rien de personnel; c'est 
le terme abstrait de Grand dans son acception politique; en 
sorte qu’un grand homme peut n’avoir aucun des caractères qui 
distinguent ce qu'on appelle les Grands, & qu'un Grand peut 
n'avoir aucune des qualités qui constituent le grand homme. 

Mais un Grand homme dans un Etat tient la place d’un grand 
homme; il le représente; il en a le volume, quoiqu'il arrive sou- 
vent qu'il n’en ait pas la solidité. Rien de plus beau que de voir 
réunis le mérite avec la place: ils le sont quelquefois à beaucoup 

'égards; & notre siècle en a des exemples; mais sans faire la 
satire d'aucun temps ni d'aucun pays nous dirons un mot de 
la condition & des mœurs des Grands, tel qu'il en est partout, 
en protestant d’avance contre toute allusion & toute applica- 
tion personnelle. 

Un Grand doit être auprès du peuple l’homme de la Cour, & 
a la Cour ’homme du peuple.... L’extérieur d’un Grand 
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devroit être la décence & la dignité. . . . Mais la dignité positive, 
dans un Grand, est Paccord parfait de ses actions, de son lan- 
gage, de sa conduite en un mot, avec la place qu'il occupe. Or 
cette dignité suppose le mérite, & un mérite égal au rang. C'est 
ce qu'on appelle payer de sa personne. Ainsi les premiers 
hommes de PEtat devroient faire les plus grandes choses; 
condition toujours pénible, souvent impossible à remplir. 

Il a donc fallu suppléer à la dignité par la décoration, & cet 
appareil a produit son effet: le vulgaire a pris le fantôme pour la 
réalité; il a confondu le personne avec la place. C’est une erreur 
qu'il faut lui laisser, car Pillusion est la reine du peuple. 

Mais qu’il nous soit permis de le dire: les Grands sont quel- 
quefois les premiers à détruire cette illusion, par une hauteur 
révoltante. 


The major points of the argument tend, wilfully perhaps, to be 
a little nebulous. However, when we link them with Marmontel’s 
behaviour, they start to take on deeper significance. It may be 
said that, despite his prudence in choice of terms, despite his 
reassuring disclaimer that no allusion or parallel should be sought, 
Marmontel emphatically considered that the monarchy (though 
he takes great care not to mention it openly), chose its political 
servants of the first category in a completely fallacious manner. 
The state needed great men in its service. But in its choice of 
them merit was not—as all the philosophes agreed—the invariable 
criterion. In a number of cases—which Marmontel, the well- 
placed observer, could have named—it had elevated hollow men, 
whose ultimate greatness came not from their supposed ability 
to do great and nationally useful things, but solely from their 
position. In this sense, Marmontel the philosophe was of the opin- 
ion that it was fine, as a spectacle, to have state servants who 
were invested with pomp and power; but, to the country’s 
palpable loss, the posts that they occupied had been accorded 
quite improperly, precisely because the demands that they made 
upon their holders were out of all proportion to their mediocre, 
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even non-existent talent. In these circumstances, the inference 
was that men of lesser station, but of superior ability, were 
equally, if not more worthy, of working on elevated planes in the 
true interests of the nation. 

Marmontel was, possibly, prone to reach this (apparently) 
self-inclusive discovery one day. For example, when he had 
arrived at Versailles in 1753, mme de Pompadour, aware perhaps 
that he harboured certain strong, but as yet politically un- 
expressed, egalitarian sentiments, had seen fit to give him a piece 
of advice (remembered in the Memoirs), which evidently proved 
not to be gratuitous (ii.1): ‘Les gens de lettres ont dans la tête un 
systéme d’égalité qui les fait quelquefois manquer aux conve- 
nances. J’espére, Marmontel, qu’a Pégard de mon frêre vous ne 
les oublierez jamais.” 

The point is worthy of some attention. For the step from 
treating a superior on an egalitarian basis to wishing for equality 
of opportunity may well have been inevitable in the political 
circumstances obtaining in 18th-century France. However, 
before we are tempted to link this point with the content of his 
articles, or even to make conclusions concerning his motives and 
his behaviour in 1757, there is a further revealing pronouncement 
which should not be overlooked. 

It is a question of a rapid judgement that was passed on Mar- 
montel, some years later, by the crown prince of Sweden. When 
the crown prince came to Paris in 1771 he made the acquaintance 
of a number of the leading philosophes, and formed the opinion, 
after conversing with Marmontel, that he was of extreme repub- 
lican opinions! In this respect it is most revealing that Gustav 
should write to his mother, Louise Ulrica, on 15 February 1771, 
in the following terms: ‘J’ai déjà fait connaissance avec presque 
tous les philosophes, Marmontel, Grimm, Thomas, Pabbé de 
Morellet, Helvétius. Ils sont plus aimables à lire qu’a voir. Il est 
extraordinaire que Marmontel, qui est si charmant dans ses contes 
et si léger, le soit si peu dans la conversation. C’est un énergu- 
mêne qui parle avec un enthousiasme extréme et qui est le plus 
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grand républicain possible. Ma chêre mêre peut bien croire que ce 
n'est qu’a elle seule que j’ose dire une pareille chose, à peine 
Pose-t-on penser ici. Ce serait un blasphême affreux dont je ne 
pourrais jamais me relever ici’. 

The judgement, which we might tend to view today, but 
wrongly, in the light of revolutionary vocabulary, stemmed 
almost surely from a feeling of indignation. The crown prince— 
being but a short while removed from becoming the enlightened 
despot Gustav 11—no doubt took exception to fiery descriptions 
in a commoner’s mouth of that same systéme d’égalité (against 
practice of which the Pompadour had warned Marmontel in 
1753), without caring overmuch to fathom, in the French con- 
text, the fundamental desire of Marmontel and of the philosophes 
at large. 

Thus, despite the fact that we are attending to a judgement 
made in 1771, it is of definite interest to note that in the article 
‘Grands’, written fourteen years previously—part of which deals 
with great men under a republic—there is to be found a very 
similar ‘republican’ notion in the following curt pronouncement: 
‘Tl est de l’essence de la démocratie que les Grandeurs soient élec- 
tives, & que personne n’en soit exclu par état. Dés qu’une seule 
classe de Citoyens est condamnée a servir sans espoir de com- 
mander, le gouvernement est aristocratique.’ 

In the first place, the choice of the emotive word ‘condemned’, 
when seemingly misplaced, even uncalled for, is revealing. It 
points, in my opinion, to some indignation on Marmontel’s part. 
Yet indignation on what grounds, we may ask? The answer to 
this lies in an interpretation of the tone and content of the article, 
because it is plain that Marmontel’s pronouncements have 
sonorous echoes in the companion article ‘Grandeur’. And by a 
system of cross-references that can be made, it becomes clear 
that, in speaking of those great men in high positions, whose 


25 autograph letter quoted by Lumières’, Studies on Voltaire (1963), 
G. Proschwitz, ‘Gustave m1 et les  xxvi.1361-1362. 
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behaviour was often revolting, who had been elevated to sta- 
tions of great national trust on a basis of little merit and whose 
ineptitude had been camouflaged with decorations, Marmontel 
was speaking —although prudently he does not name it openly — 
of government by the aristocracy as practised at that time?*. 

The cross-references which were decidedly apparent to the 
author (but which, for an ordinary reader, must have been less 
than evident if there was no renvoi to link them specifically), were 
not, of course, hidden arguments in favour of a republic in a 
political sense. They seem to be nothing more than the circuitous 
expression of Marmontel’s wish—as later expressed to the crown 
prince perhaps—to see merit benefit from democratic methods of 
personnel-selection. He wished the monarchy to choose its 
servants and advisers, irrespective of birth, from among those of 
supreme merit who could do useful works in the interest of the 
nation. Or, in other words, he hoped to see certain elements of 
that bourgeoisie, which had proved its aptitude for public affairs 
under Louis xiv, once more in positions of confidence. 

Marmontel had possibly formulated these views some time 
before. However, we cannot afford to discount the further 
possibility that certain outside influences had a considerable part 
to play in their ultimate shaping. In the first place, there is really 
little cause to doubt that the happening which had impressed 
Marmontel the most vividly (and which had excited a powerful 
spirit of emulation), was the rapid national distinction and fame 
gained by Bernis. From close quarters Marmontel had seen Bernis 
enjoy fortune in such measure as to be taken, in a matter of few 
years, from a position inferior to his own, where Marmontel con- 
sidered that he had shown merit (but nothing—we can infer— 


26 it was, in retrospect, probably a It is suspicious that Diderot should 
cross-reference of this nature, which have chosen, seemingly in Marmon- 
he feared was open to the same dis-  tel's interests, to abandon his normal 
abused interpretation by the readersof practice of adding a renvoi to the 
the Encyclopédie, and above all by the articles which, read together, could 
censors, that made him apprehensive. have served eminently polemical ends. 
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approaching his own capabilities), to the heights of prestige in 
the fields of diplomacy, foreign affairs and the royal council”. 

Other influences—of which there are no revealing traces— 
were, undoubtedly, his assiduous frequenting of the philosophical 
salons in Paris, his close collaboration in the Encyclopédie, and his 
friendship with Diderot and Alembert. In view of these Marmon- 
tel was, doubtless, conversant with the ideas that were held 
currently concerning, not only reform in all domains, but also the 
best way to govern the country for its immediate and lasting 
good. Since he was an accepted philosophe, it may be assumed that 
he had been won over to the commonsense ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment. I suspect, however, that his adhesion to them was super- 
ficial, and that he accepted them in the light of cold reason. Until, 
ultimately, on account of the path which Bernis had shown him, 
he came, with some enthusiasm, to look upon their implementa- 
tion as a means to importance and fame, and not solely as a dis- 
interested social obligation. Naturally, he was not the first to have 
had such aims, for Voltaire before him had, apparently, been 
moved by much the same considerations. 

In a certain sense, however, we can but understand Marmon- 
tel’s motives and actions, even in face of the knowledge that he 
undoubtedly had of his predecessor’s failure in similar ventures. 
By the very nature of his employment and patronage, he had 
better theoretical chances of attracting the necessary notice, and 
of achieving, thereby, that recognition which he so avidly 
desired. 

It was for this very reason, during the period of forgetfulness 
shown by Bernis, that Marmontel saw his occasion and turned to 
mme de Pompadour at the precise moment when it appeared that 
both she and the country needed true merit and political aware- 
ness. Unfortunately, as we now know, his rhetorical skill had not 
affected her in the slightest. And, naturally, the depressing con- 
clusion, which propriety dictated that he should accept without 


27 Marmontel’s appreciation of Ber- brief sentence in the Memoirs: ‘je 
nis is to be found in the following  n’avois vu en lui qu’un fat’ (ii.65). 
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contradiction, was that she who had engineered Bernis, on merit, 
into a position of fame, had failed to recognise in himself a can- 
didate for similar measures. 

There is perhaps very little cause to doubt that Marmontel was 
daunted by her lack of perspicacity. But the setback in no way led 
him to doubt his merit nor to abandon his hopes. Nevertheless, 
after the first major reverse suffered at the hands of the Pompa- 
dour, Marmontel was a little more artful. Hence, the second 
excursion, which took him into Bernis's camp, was more tact- 
fully (or, rather, more cunningly) indirect. The minister was at 
that time his last definite hope of ‘salvation’. He was the only 
other person with sufficient distinction whom Marmontel could 
claim to approach on the terms of a longstanding friendship, and 
who could give his merit the vaster scope that it needed and de- 
served. Yet, with Bernis’s mute refusal to be the vehicle for his 
fame, Marmontel was forced to realise that all hope at Versailles 
was expended. 

The semi-official checks on his manifestations of merit had, 
doubtless, had a daunting effect. For, try as he might to achieve 
recognition—with his governmental post as a stable platform 
for the venture—fame had proved to be elusive. To be so tan- 
talisingly near, and yet at the same time to be brought so lowas to 
recognise that he was incapable of enticing it closer, must have 
been a serious disappointment. 

Fortunately for Marmontel’s state of mind, the disappointment 
was of relatively short duration. It so happened that Louis de 
Boissy, whom Marmontel had helped in 1754, died 19 April 1758. 
This, of course, meant that the directorship of the Mercure de 
France was once more vacant. Marmontel begged to be con- 
sidered. And for the first time in this period that he had made an 
important personal request, without circumlocution, his request 
was granted”. 


28 Archives nationales, O! 102, 
ff.232v-236v. The brevet is dated Ver- 
sailles 27 April 1758. 
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The relief at being given proof that his worth had, at last, 
received positive recognition must have come when most 
needed. Because in the latter stages of his career at Versailles 
Marmontel may well have been restless and dejected after his 
failure to draw attention to his merit. The opening lines ofa letter 
(private collection) that he wrote several months later, on 19 Sep- 
tember 1758, to Vandiéres (who had, meanwhile, become the 
marquis de Marigny), do contain fairly good indications of such 
a state of mind: ‘Tl y a longtems que je me reprochois mon inutilité 
dans la place que vous aviez bien voulu m’accorder, et ce reproche 
m'auroit engagé à vous prier d’agréer ma retraite si un autre sen- 
timent ne m'avoit retenu.’ 

These lines are, I like to think, tantamount to the ultimate and 
concise, but veiled confession that Marmontel had considered 
himself worthy of far more than he had managed to achieve at 
Versailles. The confession, however, must have been made with 
little bitterness. Being now in possession of the prestigious 
Mercure de France, he had meanwhile renounced his sterile 
(although not entirely misplaced), political pretentions. And we 
may be sure that this renunciation was, in practice, no real hard- 
ship. For it is fairly obvious that, though he had at that time some 
interest in public affairs, the interest in question was subordinated, 
possibly, to a recognition of the advancement that they might 
afford a worthy individual. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
learn that, for a number of years, he remained silent on this 
subject while he allowed the Mercure de France, then his Contes 
moraux, his Poétique françoise and his elevation to the Académie 
to lead him to that position of fruitful prominence that he so 
much desired to achieve. 

It was not until seven years later that the philosophical pre- 
occupations, which mark so indelibly the latter stages of his career 
at Versailles, were to repeat themselves in a parallel manner when 
he was forced, in 1765, to write what he believed was to be his 
last message. His initial thought in composing Bélisaire, as it had 
been in the beginning at Versailles, was to be useful. But as 
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Bélisaire advanced, and as the fear of death receded, it became 
clear to Marmontel that his vastly utilitarian thesis could serve 
not only national but also, to some extent, personal ends. His 
conception of his utility became tinged, therefore, once again 
with self-seeking. 

But let us not advance too rapidly. It should be apparent—for 
it is in the nature of things—that an interpretation of Marmontel’s 
behaviour between 1753 and 1758, as illuminating and interesting 
as it may be, can in no way give a fair picture of the beliefs that he 
held in 1765, when, with the prospect of a rapid death, he had 
nothing in this world to gain by them. We must now see how, in 
the intervening years, he was to evolve, and how his philoso- 
phical opinions were, in the meantime, not only to be modified, 
but how they were to exist without any trace of pretention. We 
must see also how and why they were fated to reach a critical 
turning-point. 


Marmontel and the conte moral 


Thus far I have examined, discussed and interpreted at some 
length the manifestations of Marmontel’s behaviour during the 
years 1753-1758. I have done this because these manifestations 
do much to anticipate, and then to explain part of the nature of the 
Bélisaire in 1767. But, as I have said, the parallel which can be 
established between the self-seeking at Versailles and the self- 
seeking of Bélisaire, cannot be taken at face value. For, although 
the same sort of self-interest is present in the analysis of Marmon- 
tel’s work as it appeared in 1767 (and no less so in his behaviour 
at that time), the parallel cannot wholly be accepted when it is a 
question of explaining the state of mind which was responsible 
for the genesis of the work in 1765. 

Briefly speaking, though the personal aims of 1757 and 1767 
are similar, for they envisaged at the final count nothing less than 
a more fitting use of his capabilities, the preparatory stages which 
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led—in these two periods—to Marmontel's attempts to call 
attention to himself were, nevertheless, quite different. 

In a word, the great difference is one of sincerity. In the first 
instance, Marmontel’s writings immediately prior to his ‘mortal’ 
illness indicate that the ideas which prompted Bélisaire in 1765 
were sincerely philosophical and disinterested. In the second, it is 
equally certain that his endeavours at Versailles, philosophical 
though they may have been, where not motivated solely by a 
disinterested belief in the efficacy of philosophical ideas in action. 
In the light of the preceding investigation it would appear that 
Marmontel’s motives were very much mixed. 

Yet, such an investigation into that particular period is still not 
entirely exhaustive. Other reasons may be adduced to support 
the conclusions of that investigation. 

Let me say that the first reason that I would invoke is one of a 
purely moral order. It is that, given the positively egotistic, 
sensual and Epicurean nature of his character, it is unlikely that 
Marmontel was animated, in 1756 or 1757, by a series of disin- 
terested and theoretical ideas concerning the state of France. The 
state of France at that period was not desperate and could hardly 
affect those ideas that were fundamentally his own. In fact, it 
will be seen later that so long as current events did not impinge 
upon those personal ideas, Marmontel remained, in a philoso- 
phical sense, relatively unperturbed and quite neutral. 

An examination of this first reason, in the crude light of his 
egoism, sensuality and Epicureanism, would give and inkling 
that Marmontel at Versailles was dissimulating. But it is of lesser 
moment. After all, it would be difficult to argue conclusively that 
such a moral mechanism —though it led him persistently to dis- 
regard the interests, the rights and the legitimate claims of other 
people upon himself (as Marmontel did) —could hinder him from 
being sincere in his concern for the well-being of the State. 

The second reason, which is, in a certain sense, an extension of 
the former, is that Marmontel the philosophe, who could con- 
sistently have expressed, in a clear literary form (anonymously 
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even, if he felt the undertaking to be dangerous), any misgivings 
that he might have had on political questions in the 1750s, did 
indeed leave a series of writings that are worth examination. It is 
question of the contes moraux (the first to bear that precise appel- 
lation was published in 1757), which show with reasonable 
clarity that his fundamental ideas concerning reform did not tally 
entirely with his preoccupations in the sphere of public affairs. 

A discussion of this second reason is therefore very much in 
order. Marmontel and his true social ideas are to be found, quite 
satisfactorily, through an examination of the contes moraux that 
he composed between 1757 and 1760. And though it is clearly 
impossible to discuss the matter here in any great detail, it is 
nevertheless sufficient for our purposes to give the outlines of the 
genre, and to underline its characteristics, both personal and 
contemporary. 

A brief introduction to the form and purpose of the contes is to 
be found in the Eloge de Marmontel, pronounced by Morellet at 
the public meeting of the Seconde classe de I’ Institut held on 
31 July 1805. He said: 


Un mérite non moins recommandable de cet agréable 
ouvrage, est la moralité dont il est empreint; non celle qui se fait 
l’ennemie des doux sentimens et des innocens plaisirs, mais celle 
qui enseigne à jouir avec mesure des biens préparés à l’homme 
par le bienfaisant auteur de la nature. 

Dans tous ses contes, l’auteur a pour objet de rendre la vertu 
aimable. Les momens de joie et de bonheur y sont toujours le 
prix d’un sentiment vertueux ou d’une action de bienfaisance, 
et le lecteur est toujours conduit à sentir qu'il n’y a rien de 
mieux à faire pour être heureux que d’être bon”. 


Morellet's critical analysis is, even for our purposes, a little 
summary. However, given the fairly restricted bounds of a 


29 Œuvres complètes de Marmontel 
(1819), vol.i, p.ix. 
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public éloge, which had to deal with all the author's pursuits, 
interests, activities and theories during a long and full life, it is 
difficult to see how he could have been more explicit. Thus, as it 
stands, with this specific consideration in mind, the analysis is 
fair. Marmontel, like so many of his contemporaries, did indeed 
set out to make virtue attractive, and to make his readers feel that 
happiness was very closely allied to the natural practice of good- 
ness. However, when it is a question of rediscovering a three 
dimensional Marmontel, in ethical, philosophical and social 
senses the above description is inadequate. It would certainly be 
wrong, I hasten to add, to claim that Morellet himself was stressing 
the wrong elements. What he does mention were indeed the basic 
ingredients of the optimistic thesis. It would, perhaps, be more 
to the point to say that he was (by a certain need for brevity) 
forced to omit giving any fuller discussion of the real scope and 
ultimate aim of these particular works which were to serve a 
philosophical and a social cause. 

At this contention, some people will bridle. It has long been 
said, for example, that the conte moral is a type of literature that 
is not really a conte, and which is even less moral. The first half of 
this boutade à madame Du Deffand does not concern us here. The 
second does. For it appears to be in questionable taste to see in 
this literary form anything other than a desire on Marmontel’s 
part to give the public precisely what it wanted: shallow, frothy, 
amoral nothings, or, in other words, something nice. Of course, 
it would be rash to deny that Marmontel was seeking as wide an 
audience as possible, and that he was attempting to find a formula 
which would successfully accommodate his desire to tell stories 
to the tastes of the day. But, inevitably, the overstress on these 
aspects (to the virtual exclusion of any other) makes for an 
interpretation which ultimately leaves little room for any indi- 
viduality. 

It is here, in this approach, that we have an implicit denial both 
of Marmontel’s aim and of the possibility of any serious signi- 
ficance to his contes. 
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Investigation into Marmontel’s career leads to the belief that — 
despite their initially superficial appearance—there was a philo- 
sophical and social (hence serious) purpose at work behind the 
contes, and, moreover that Marmontel himself was fully aware of 
what he was implying. Therefore, to come to a more complete 
understanding of the contes, we may base ourselves upon Morel- 
let’s abbreviated explanation, and establish the following truths. 
First, we may say that the interest Marmontel showed for 
expounding philosophical affairs was directed not towards the 
public’s reason but its sentiment, and dealt not with institutions, 
but with the individual in society; secondly, that this interest was 
in showing that happiness is the undeniable product of virtue 
and goodness. 

In this approach we could perceive some reflection of Chris- 
tianity. In fact, it would be true to say that Marmontel’s taste 
for moralising stemmed greatly from an advanced religious 
education, which was coupled with a repressed vocation for the 
church. Any reading of the contes could well leave the impression 
that their author was consciously working towards an edifying 
demonstration which can best be termed a sort of lay sermon. It 
is not surprising, therefore, in the general context of the 1750s, 
that he should have been attracted to and then possibly influenced 
by a current and reinvigorated literary thesis of a highly moral 
and didactic nature, which tended to reflect those fundamental 
Christian beliefs that had remained with him. Indeed, had he not 
already experienced unpleasant treatment in the theatre it is pos- 
sible that Marmontel would have ranked alongside Diderot, 
Sedaine, Saurin, Voltaire and Mercier as a contributor to the 
drame. Instead, because of his fear of theatre-audiences, he 
chose to write short stories which, nevertheless, complied 
exactly with the ideas that the spokesman for the drame— 
Diderot himself—held about the moral possibilities of the theatre, 
and very generally about the moral and social duties of a man of 
letters. In fact, the all-embracing exhortation that Diderot made 
in his De la Poésie dramatique can be applied with no reservations 
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to Marmontel also (A.-T.vii.313): “O! quel bien il en reviendrait 
aux hommes, si tous les arts d’imitation se proposaient un objet 
commun et concouraient un jour avec les lois pour nous faire 
aimer la vertu et hair le vice! C'est au philosophe à les y inviter; 
c’est à lui à s’adresser au poète, au peintre, au musicien et à leur 
crier avec force: Hommes de génie, pourquoi le Ciel vous a-t-il 
doués? S’il en est entendu, bientôt les images de la débauche ne 
couvriront plus les murs de nos palais; nos voix ne seront plus 
les organes du crime, et le goût et les mœurs y gagneront”. 

There is no doubt that the aim of the drame and the Marmonte- 
lian conte moral was to exalt virtue and to castigate vice. Apart 
from that, we might, however, think that each genre used, 
nevertheless, a different means to arrive at this same end, and that 
beyond this moral and social similarity there existed no further 
points of contact between the two. But, in reality, the parallel is 
not to be restricted to this sole factor. Because, upon compara- 
tive examination, there appears to be no fundamental difference 
whatsoever between either; and, at the outset, all that can be said 
of the one, in matters of approach and intention, can apparently 
be applied to the other with little or no modification. 

Very briefly, we may enumerate these points of similarity, 
which concern plots and characters. In the first place, we know, 
in as far as the drame is concerned, that its most important ele- 
ment was its teaching. It was the overriding importance attached 
to the precise moral of the plot which took precedence over any 
question of technical and esthetic reforms. Such is evidently 
the case in the conte, where the importance that Marmontel 
attached to his own moral lessons is apparent from even the most 
superficial reading. 

It is again apparent that he also, like the innovators of the drame, 
spent precious little time in a search after a new method of pro- 
pounding what was, of course, in terms of the 18th century, 


30 see F. Gaiffe, Le Drame en France 
au XVIII’ siècle (1910), pp.248-249. 
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a relatively dated preoccupation. Fréron, who was more success- 
ful as a literary critic than he was as an adversary of the philo- 
sophes, made this point by inference when he wrote, in 1761, of 
the presentation and intention of the Contes moraux: “Nos livres 
de morale, nos pièces de théâtre, nos romans, nos contes de fées, 
pourroient revendiquer une bonne partie des caractêres et des 
incidens”*?, 

Returning to the drame, it can also be said that the choice of the 
subject matter, and the approach to the characters were always 
determined by a conscious propagandistic intention, which is 
immediately visible. And in discussing in particular the moral 
message which permeates and makes for the powerful nature of 
the drame, Gaiffe said (p.252): ‘On le voit, nous n’aurons pas 
grand’peine à dégager les théories philosophiques contenues 
dans le Drame; le minerai est à fleur de terre, net et pur de tout 
alliage; il n’est pas besoin de se livrer à des conjectures savantes 
sur les intentions de l’auteur, elles sont claires et s’affirment 
ouvertement’. 

In exactly the same way, the choice of subject and theme was 
for Marmontel also, a mere pretext which served to open the way 
for an unadulterated moral thesis which, as in the drame, was 
meant to be disengaged from the character-vehicles with the 
absolute minimum of effort on the part of the public. The same 
philosophical conception of the world tends to juxtapose in the 
one, as in the other, either the virtues of the country-dwellers and 
the vices of their city-cousins, or the solid qualities of the ziers 
état and the unhealthy, vicious frivolity of large numbers of the 
nobility and their fringe companions in the haute bourgeoisie. 


31 Année littéraire (1761), ii.171. 

82 I have, of course, paid attention to 
professor Lough’s study of Paris 
theatre audiences in the 27th and 18th 
Centuries (London 1965), particularly 
to pages 248-268, in which he deals 
with the drame, and disagrees quite 
pointedly with Gaiffe’s findings con- 
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définir le Drame: un spectacle destiné à 
un auditoire bourgeois ou populaire et lui 
présentant un tableau attendrissant et 
moral de son propre milieu’). I prefer to 


support Gaiffe. And though I have 
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Critically, the approach, the style, the sentiments and the inten- 
tions are one and the same in both. But, apart from this, there is 
another indication that the conte moral was a first cousin to the 
drame in the fact that, between 1761 and 1799, no less than 
ninety-four adaptations of Marmontel's contes were readily 
made for the theatre”. 

To discuss the conte moral in the light of the drame is revealing 
as it does much to situate Marmontel and his theses. The close 
parallel could be traced along similar lines at even greater length. 
Nevertheless, to do so, interesting as it may be as a critical 
exercise, would ultimately be somewhat misleading. It is, hence, 
important to underline the fact that there were differences of a 
theoretical, and, particularly, of a philosophical nature. 

Take first the question of theory. Here there is a difference, 
albeit of minute proportions. In the field of the drame, the theo- 
rists initially spent some time in wondering whether the moral 
lesson to be instilled ought to come from a dénowement where vice 
was punished and virtue rewarded, or simply from the sympathy 
and antipathy that the different characters aroused. In as far as 
Marmontel was concerned there appears to have been no hesita- 
tion. From the beginning he used both methods, either sepa- 
rately or fused. 

A much more marked difference exists, however, between the 
general philosophical ideas of the drame, and those of the conte 
moral. Fundamentally it concerns the extent of the teaching. Let 
us, therefore, consider, in broad outline, the relatively limited 
purposes of the former and what were, at the final count, the all- 
embracing purposes of the latter. 

The drame, as the competent critics assure, was born of a close 
relationship between the social and economic development of the 


the inclination to say why I find reason 18th century’, University of California 
to disagree with professor Lough’s publications in modern philology (Ber- 
strictures, this is hardly the place. keley &c. 1947), xxxiii.1-34. 

33 see C. D. Brenner, ‘Dramatisa- 
tions of French short stories in the 
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tiers état and the propagation of the philosophical doctrines. 
Thus, as one might reasonably expect in this period of intense 
social agitation, it was taken seriously, as a literary (though not 
necessarily esthetic) form, both by certain writers of bourgeois 
extraction, and, to some extent, by others slightly more fortunate 
of birth. This was the case because it translated, respectively, the 
state of mind and the aspirations of the former’s section of 
society, and the socio-political theories to which the latter were 
attracted. It is also supposed to have reflected the state of mind of 
the bourgeoisie at large, which was conscious of its new impor- 
tance and its new duties, and which again felt, with the austerity 
of its convictions and conduct, that it stood in healthy contrast 
to the relaxed, amoral, even grossly immoral behaviour of the 
privileged, ruling classes and their handful of bourgeois imita- 
tors”. 

Consequently, it is in no way an exaggeration to say that, 
between 1760 and 1790, the drame, which mirrored these emi- 
nently one-way sentiments, was generally the expression of 
inverted class-prejudice, where the bourgeois characters were 
naively extolled, and the noble characters fairly unanimously 
reviled. This approach, which was clearly an over-simplification, 
was open to abuse in the hands of the unscrupulous. Even in 
more respectable hands there was, however, little attempt to 
achieve a sane balance. For example, in Diderot’s Père de famille, 
there is a commander of the Order of Malta; in Fenouillot de 
Falbaire’s Honnéte criminel there is a count, and later, in the pro- 


34 the question of the way in which 
the genuinely noble characters are 
dealt with in the drame (which has 
also apparently, in many critical appa- 
ratuses, come to assimilate the comédie 
sérieuse) is, of course, fraught with 
difficulties, since the contributors to 
the drame reflected all shades of polit- 
ical opinion. It would seem, however, 
that in the main it is the privileged, 
incompetent, ruling nobility, fortunate 
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early contes moraux and drames were 
no doubt influenced by the state of 
France in wartime, and, some years 
later, by the near bankruptcy forced 
upon the country by a government 
composed of grands seigneurs. 
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ductions of Mercier several titled people. But these gentils- 
hommes, in these comparatively well-balanced works, do not play 
the most important, and certainly not the most attractive parts. 
They are the foils. It is the bourgeois characters who are, almost 
without exception, the fountain-heads of all the virtues. For as 
far as the ultimate philosophical intention was concerned, the 
new world—as envisaged in the drame—was to be founded upon 
the bourgeoisie, since that was the most important, productive 
and worthy element in society; while the privileged classes, as 
they stood in the current political context, were on the whole 
condemned. I do not have to stress that there must have been 
contributors to the drame who, by virtue of their political affilia- 
tions, preferences or mentality, did not envisage the situation in 
exactly the same way. There were possibly some who had reser- 
vations and who made fine distinctions. But, on the whole, these 
are the accepted traits. 

An examination of Marmontel’s productions will show, how- 
ever, that his own thesis was somewhat more realistic. Admit- 
tedly, his main characters and their milieu were predominantly 
bourgeois. He did praise the qualities and the virtues of the 
bourgeoisie. Yet he also depicted its vices, quite simply because 
he knew—with his interest for Moliére (as the foreword to the 
contes shows)—that the example of vice was ultimately as in- 
structive as the depiction of virtue. It was, therefore, for this 
reason that he gave object lessons in both camps, so to speak. On 
the one hand, he used as themes: pride, prudery, misanthropy, pre- 
sumptuousness and the neglect of maternal or paternal duties, to 
quote but a representative selection of vicious traits; and on the 


because of their different subject 
matter). The 1765 edition (which 


35 of the twenty-three contes the dis- 
tribution is as follows: in the 1761 edi- 


tion (comprising eighteen contes) nine 
stories have main characters, members 
of the haute bourgeoisie, and only three 
have main characters who are of the 
nobility (the remaining six contes do 
not lend themselves to categorisation 
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other, he contented himself, in certain stories, with depicting 
nothing but high morality, uprightness, virtue and innocence". 

But it is at this point that there is a striking divergence. Con- 
trary to the exponents of the drame, Marmontel did not, in any 
way, negate the nobility. Admittedly, whenever he does intro- 
duce characters of quality, he tends to make of them either 
questionable representatives of humanity or objects for “conver- 
sion’. Nevertheless, we cannot afford to turn a blind eye to the 
fact that certain of his characters of quality are truly outstanding 
examples of virtue, whereas in the drame they would have been 
the opposite”. What then appears to have been Marmontel’s 
own thesis? 

Tt would seem that he believed the surest way of turning atten- 
tion towards virtue, and of hastening thereby a widespread re- 
discovery of happiness, was to orientate his teaching towards 
those who, in life, were naturally disposed to follow his and his 
contemporaries’ precepts. The main element in his stories is, 
therefore, bourgeois, because he envisaged that class (rather 
fallaciously, along with all his contemporaries), as the natural 
seeding ground for his thesis. However, despite this misplaced 
enthusiasm, his broad purpose in using the bourgeoisie in this way 
was not, taken in its contemporary context and on its own terms, 
as ill-founded as it may seem. For it is fairly clear that he intended 
his bourgeois supporters or converts to act as a solid base from 
which the practice of virtue would spread. They were meant to 


36 see La Bergère des Alpes; Annette 
et Lubin; Les Mariages samnites. 

37 see le président de S., Lindor, le 
comte de P. in Le Scrupule. La mar- 
quise de Clarence in Les Deux infor- 
tunées. Le marquis and la marquise de 
Fonrose in La Bergêre des Alpes. It is, 
however, possible that we are here 
witnessing, in story form, a fusion of 
sorts between the drame bourgeois and 
the comédie sérieuse. It is sometimes 
difficult to assign particular plays to a 
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in theory, meant to portray domestic 
misfortune in bourgeois circles, while 
the comédie sérieuse was, again in 
theory, meant to depict the virtue and 
the duties of (any) man. Contem- 
porary writers seemed to have used 
the generic title of drame and comédie 
as the humour took them. Thus it is 
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influence their fellows, and the privileged classes were meant, in 
turn, to model their behaviour on the example afforded by their 
social inferiors, and, again, on that of the virtuous elements that 
did exist within their own circle®s. 

It requires little effort, therefore, to understand that Marmon- 
tels preoccupation was ultimately in no way limited to the tiers 
état alone. He seemed to envisage himself as being capable of 
guiding all classes of society in the direction of harmony and 
happiness, where the problems that he saw, termed under the all- 
inclusive heading of vice, ceased to exist. This moral intention is 
admirably epitomised by a brief aside to be found in Bélisaire. 
The aside is by no means irrelevant, because this novel is, in 
reality, nothing but a lengthy conte moral or rather a series of 
contes moraux en chapelet. (It was, in fact, the most ambitious one 
that Marmontel ever composed). With regard to the problem of 
vice, as he had for long seen it, and the method of annihilating it, 
he wrote: ‘L’opinion! dit PEmpereur. Oui, c’est elle, dit Bélisaire, 
qui sans géne & sans violence remet chaque chose à sa place; et 
c'est d'elle qu'il faut attendre la révolution dans les mœurs’ 
(1767 ed., p.193). 

Here, in few words, Marmontel sums up his belief and epito- 
mises what rapidly became the fundamental intention of seven- 
teen of his twenty-three contes. His elementary plan throughout 
was to idealise virtue and to intimate that it was a guiding light. 
For his characters, as the vehicles for his thesis, show quite 
clearly that he believed all men were by nature destined to be 
virtuous, thereby destined to do good, and that it was sufficient 
to make people aware of nature’s legitimate paths. The result 


There is a second examination in 
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that he expected from this moral re-awakening was that the 
delights of virtue and the practice of goodness, taught in an 
agreeable, seductive and sentimental, sometimes crudely emo- 
tional manner, would spread by imitation and emulation, not 
only from individual to individual, but also from social class 
to social class. Until, finally, the whole of society would not 
only be encompassed by his theory, but would also be led 
on to a higher moral plane, the reward for the attainment of 
which would be the complete harmony and happiness that it 
afforded. 

Thus we can say that the manner of his teaching, as it emerged 
towards 1760, is well known to literary history; and it may be 
said that, of the two main schools of thought on the subject 
of virtue in the 18th century —that which considered virtue to 
be natural and reasonable, and that which considered it to be 
natural and instinctive—Marmontel belonged, at this stage, quite 
preponderantly to the latter. Yet his thesis would perhaps be 
incompletely understood if it were classified merely according 
to the general trend. It is, after all, possible to take it further. 
In the light of his fairly simple teaching, I believe, basing the 
argument in turn on a simple extension of the known facts, 
that Marmontel was insinuating in the contes moraux that an 
amelioration in the conduct of people would inevitably bring 
in its wake an amelioration in the state and running of the 
country. For, after all, the responsible political and social 
institutions were not abstracts, but were composed of and ordered 
by human individuals, who were perfectible in the moral sense, 
and who were, thereby, capable of making the various insti- 
tutions mirror their own incessant movement towards that per- 
fectibility. 

The inference from the one plane to the other may not appear 
to be borne out by any internal evidence. Nevertheless, there is a 
powerful case for Marmontel’s being perfectly conscious of this 
aspect of his contes, and for his believing that the progression was 
feasible. At this point let us anticipate later discussions. 
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A critical philosophical disappointment was, however, to 
come: Marmontel was soon to realise that the social and political 
amelioration, which he had believed implicitly would be speeded 
by his contes, was as distant as ever. 

It is Bélisaire which is the ultimate indication of that precise 
disappointment. And it is there that Marmontel—negating the 
moral tales and thereby making their inference plain—set out to 
show overtly how the amelioration that he had earlier hinted 
at—was now to be achieved. It is Bélisaire which was to indicate 
that the solution to political and social discord was to be found in 
the practice of virtue. It is that work alone, the owvrage d’un 
caractêre plus grave, the novissima verba, which provides the key 
to the social and political inference of the moral tales. 

Strangely enough, the inference from the moral plane of the 
contes to the political and social plane of the outside world does 
not seem to have captured the imagination of his philosophical 
contemporaries. Voltaire, for example, could write on 28 Jan- 
uary 1764: ‘Jaime mieux un de vos contes moraux que tout 
Panti-Lucrêce. Vous devriez bien nous faire des contes philoso- 
phiques, où vous rendriez ridicules certains sots et certaines sot- 
tises, certaines méchancetés et certains méchants; le tout avec 
discrétion, en prenant bien votre temps, et en rognant les ongles 
de la béte quand vous la trouverez un peu endormie’ (Best.10831). 
The tone of Voltaire’s recommendation strikes a somewhat 
ironic note. Marmontel apparently disappointed the master in 
this respect. Never in his whole career had he proclaimed himself 
to the reading public to be a convert to combatant philosophie. 
Nor had he come, and neither did he appear to be coming to 
grips, in starkly philosophical manner, with any of the problems 
that Voltaire saw, and which he attacked with consistent vigour. 
As Voltaire perhaps judged him, he was a philosophe, but, 
nevertheless, in the particular fields of agitation which demanded 
that the issues placed before the public should be clear-cut and 
visible, a philosophe who gave every indication of having evolved 
in the wrong direction. He had moved away from sense, and its 
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powerful appeal to the reason, towards sensibility in its weakest 
form with its fairly nebulous and unformulated appeal to the 
emotions. 

However that may be, the master had misjudged his former 
protégé’s philosophy, and, above all, its expression. He did not 
stop, possibly, to consider that Marmontel, who was very much 
an optimist by nature, who had very much inherited the indul- 
gence of his former Jesuit teachers, had a different conception as 
to how the problem of evil was to be solved. This consideration, 
closely allied with conservatism, timidity, lack of drive and an 
Epicurean mentality, which was allowed full play, were patently 
at the root of what seemed to be Marmontel’s silence on serious 
topics. 

Voltaire, however, was not alone in his possibly deluded 
philosophical estimation of Marmontel. On the other hand, 
Grimm, who was clearsighted in the vast majority of his 
literary judgements, could write, eleven months later, on 
1 December 1764: “Au reste, on prépare une nouvelle édition des 
Contes de M. Marmontel; elle sera embellie par des estampes et 
par d’autres ornements typographiques, et se trouvera augmentée 
de cing ou six contes nouveaux. Je n’aime point ce genre, du 
moins de la maniere dont M. Marmontel Pa traité; je n’y trouve ni 
assez de naturel ni assez de philosophie’ (Corr. litt. vi.142-143). 

Both Voltaire and Grimm, it appears, had to be content with 
what Marmontel’s temperament and therefore his convictions 
would allow him to do. The Voltaire-Marmontel correspon- 
dence leaves no doubt that the latter was considered to be one of 
the ‘brethren’. To try and coax him into tangible, unmistakeable 
Voltaire-like pronouncements in his works was, however, to 
expect too much. It may well be that reform to his mind seemed 
a necessity; others had demonstrated it quite cogently, and he 
could, possibly, perceive it with the head and admit such a 
necessity. But his heart dictated a different approach. And he 
preferred, instinctively it seems, to treat the problem in the 
conservative manner that his very nature demanded. Moreover, 
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if we bear in mind his own optimistic philosophy of life, his mode 
of living and his consistent happiness, it is not at all unlikely 
that—before the philosophical crisis occurred—he considered 
the world in reasonable working-order so long as his contes 
moraux had a wide and indisputably well-disposed following. 

This particular appreciation is valid for the philosophical 
Marmontel of the 1761 edition of the contes. Yet, at the very date 
of Voltaire’s exhortation, and of Grimm’s semi-contemptuous 
analysis (both made relative to the edition of 1761), Marmontel’s 
convictions were undergoing a transformation which, as yet, had 
not been given expression. There is no doubt that the chief event 
which made for an ultimate re-appraisal of his beliefs was the 
execution of Calas at Toulouse in 1762. Marmontel found—given 
the seeming innocence of the victim, the deplorable state in 
which the family was left, the pitiless attitude of all but one of the 
judges, and the ‘new lease of life’ that the St Bartholomew men- 
tality had found among the citizens of Toulouse—that these 
events were so many revelations. They were indeed at such 
irrefutable cross-purposes with his conception of virtue that they 
could not fail to precipitate a crisis. Yet, as Voltaire had made 
obvious in his letter of 28 January 1764 (some seventeen months 
after the affair had come to public notice), Marmontel had not 
spoken out, as one might reasonably have expected, to attack this 
evil which, by virtue of its very microcosmic nature, was the ideal 
subject for a mise au point of his moral and social thesis. 

There are, perhaps, two reasons which explain this. The first 
is that Marmontel’s silence can be explained in the light of his 
intense desire, at this particular time, to be elected to the Aca- 
démie. This aspect requires some brief discussion. 

In as far as suitability for the Academy was concerned, the 
previous election of immortals of lesser literary ability and 
attainment should have made Marmontel’s own election a 
relatively sure proposition. Unfortunately, the circumstances in 
Marmontel’s case were not entirely propitious. And the outcome 
of any election campaign that he might undertake was not, in 
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practice, to be a foregone conclusion. For, the prior approbation 
of the king being necessary for the validation of any election, 
Marmontel had had the misfortune, in 1759, to incur the royal 
displeasure when the authorities had strongly suspected that it 
was he who had composed the Parodie de Cinna®. In few words, 
this parody, which Marmontel had seen fit to recite in the salon 
of mme Geoffrin, was a witty but insulting denunciation of the 
duc d’Aumont who, from his position of gentilhomme de la 
chambre, was running the Comédie francaise, to the exclusion of 
his rightful partners, in a highly autocratic fashion. In reality, the 
parody (though the matter still appears to be open to debate) 
had been composed, not by Marmontel, but by a friend: Bay de 
Curys. Rather than denounce the culprit, however, Marmontel 
as an honnéte homme, had refused to reveal the name and had pre- 
ferred to accept punishment in Curys’s stead. Consequently, 
besides being deprived of the directorship of the Mercure de 
France, he had, for good measure, received a light spell of im- 
prisonment in the Bastille. 

This certainly did not, of itself, automatically disbar anyone 
from becoming one of the quarante. Voltaire before him had 
proved this point. Nevertheless, it was true to say that the charge 
upon which imprisonment had been made could well be a 
stumbling-block, depending upon the gravity and nature of the 
misdemeanour. 

In Louis xv’s eyes Marmontel had ‘compromised’ his chances 
by slighting the name of one of the great families of France. He 
had, thereby, made his avowed hope of election a matter for some 
thought. And the duc d’Aumont, who was not noted for his 
forgiving nature, must have done all that he could to keep the 
king in this frame of mind for as long as possible. 

Naturally, therefore, when he feared that the acceptability of 
his candidature was so uncertain, we must infer that Marmontel, 
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with one black mark already against his name, was doubly wary 
of showing any progressive turns of critical spirit. Because in his 
estimation, Louis xv might well have found them a further 
irritant, and might well have been led, on this additional count, to 
oppose his candidature indefinitely. Thus, rather than speak his 
mind on the iniquities of Toulouse, Marmontel perhaps preferred 
to remain overtly orthodox from all points of view, in order to 
cure, with the aid of time, the jaundiced opinion that was held 
of him. 

The second explanation for his silence on the affaire Calas and 
on the subject of intolerance is that, even though events could 
not fail to do some damage to his optimism, and even though they 
could not fail to precipitate a crisis, it is perhaps improbable, 
knowing his character, that a moral transformation was worked in 
a matter of weeks—or even months—to such an extent as to 
drive him, in 1762 or 1763, to give overt expression to it. The 
transformation was brought about rather, as in Voltaire’s case, in 
the 1750s, more bya cumulative process. Marmontel’s sentimen- 
tality and love of virtue, his belief in attainable harmony and 
happiness were startled by the events in Toulouse, and he was, 
thereafter, subjected to degrees, along with the philosophical 
fraternity, to a continual barrage of impassioned pleas of all sorts 
and natures for a review of the judgement. Among these we can 
enumerate, firstly, the pamphlet which came from Ferney, and 
which was widely read in Paris at the beginning of August 1762, 
entitled Mémoire de Donat Calas. To reinforce this there came, in 
rapid succession, similar, cogent and moving production from 
Elie de Beaumont, Mariette and Loiseau de Mauléon, not to 
overlook brochures like the Histoire d’ Elisabeth Canning et des 
Calas, and the Observations pour le sieur Jean Calas, la dame de 
Cabibel son épouse, & le sieur Pierre Calas, leur fils. There is every 
reason to believe that Marmontel had occasion to read each of 
these productions, which, naturally, found their way into philo- 
sophical circles, where they served as a basis for partisan dis- 
cussions. These various forms of agitation could only induce 
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Marmontel to give serious thought to the affair which was, 
doubtless, presenting him with problems of a moral order. 

Yet nothing can be said about the transformation that took 
place. The Memoirs do not refer to it, and that correspondence 
of the period which has survived is, unfortunately, too meagre 
a source for serious inquiry. Therefore, we do not know how 
exactly Marmontel reacted to the defence of Calas’s memory, 
nor can we enumerate the various stages leading to the ultimate 
transformation, or be certain how soon or how late this transfor- 
mation was complete. The only thing that is certain is that the 
events of 1762 did strike a discordant note. 

The discordance could only have been aggravated by the 
appearance, in 1763, of the Reguéte de la veuve Calas au rot, 
qualified by Bachaumont (i.270) as a ‘morceau plein de poésie & 
de pathétique’. This was quickly followed by Voltaire’s powerful 
Traité de la tolérance, the final word of which (his Prière à dieu), 
has been judged, perhaps a little enthusiastically but, nevertheless, 
with a great deal of truth, as the finest and most impassioned plea 
ever made, both in the history of French literature, and of 
human thought. 

These writings were manifestly productions of sufficient 
cogency to bring about a gradual change in Marmontel’s com- 
placent view of the world. And if the affaire Calas made initially 
for a personal crisis, the crisis itself could only have been rendered 
the more acute by the relative rapidity with which the affaire 
Sirven was upon him. This second affair was to prove, fairly 
conclusively, that the evil of intolerance, among others, could 
not be ignored nor conveniently explained away as an isolated 
happening, because it proved to be deep-seated and persistent in 
the sense that it was again the parlement of Toulouse which 
upheld, quite shamelessly the philosophes said, the judgement of 
the Mazamet court. 

Proof of the resultant moral malaise that these happenings 
aroused is to be found in one of the last (recognisable) contes 
moraux that Marmontel had the courage to write for another 
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thirty years. It appeared in the augmented edition of 1765, in a 
story entitled L’ Amitié à l’épreuve (iii.167-244). There are, 
unfortunately, no indications, either in Marmontel’s works or in 
contemporary sources, which could tell us at what date this 
work was composed. All that we can say is that it was written 
before 14 December 1764, for that is the date of the approbation. 
But despite the obscurity that is therefore cast over the ultimate 
dating of the moral transformation, the story itself was definitely 
motivated by a recognition that the practice of virtue that he had 
preached, and the resultant harmony which should come from it 
were not the foregone conclusions that he had thought. Moreover, 
in L’ Amitié à Pépreuve Marmontel gave expression to an un- 
mistakeable preoccupation with public affairs and figures in the 
public eye‘. 

The language in which these new preoccupations is couched is 
weakly indicative of any transformation, because we are con- 
fronted with the old sentimental style, everywhere to be found 
in the earlier contes. For once, however, it can be seen what 
exactly is the tendency of the ideas. It is, needless to say, highly 
revealing: “Dans l’une de ces écoles de morale où la jeunesse 
Angloise va étudier les devoirs de l’homme & du citoyen, 
s'éclairer Pesprit & s’élever Pame’ (p.167). 

These are the opening lines of the story, and the choice of an 
English backcloth (a significant though hackneyed feature in the 
philosophical code of communication), is sufficient to indicate the 
fact that the object-lesson to be drawn from a certain number of 
remarks contained in the action was destined to be interpreted, 
in a French context, by allusion and parallel. Such an approach 
(by no means a revelation for his contemporaries) was, however, 
by that token, no longer sufficiently veiled; and, further to foil 
any official interest, Marmontel took the elaborate precaution of 
subordinating the telling remarks to the main theme. A brief 


40 Marmontel’s interest in public by the disastrous after-effects of the 
affairs was most certainly re-awakened Seven years’ war. 
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glance will show that they had nothing whatsoever to do with 
“friendship put to the test”. 

In the story, the two main characters are Blanford, a naval 
officer, and Nelson, a member of parliament. The choice of pro- 
fession may seem immaterial. And yet the first point to note is 
doubtless the standing of these two men, which is significant 
when we consider the general social background against which 
Marmontel placed his stories with consistency. 

An examination of the contes, as they appeared in the edition 
of 1761, will show, as has already been said, that the main charac- 
ters and their environment are predominantly bourgeois. Yet, in 
L’ Amitié à l’épreuve the background does not appear to be 
bourgeois, but aristocratic. So also is that of two of the other four 
contes which appeared for the first time in this same, augmented 
edition of 1765. Le Misanthrope corrigé (pp.245-312) introduces 
a landed seigneur and an upper-crust antagonist; La Femme comme 
il y en a peu (pp.115-166) depicts a virtuous member of the pri- 
vileged classes and an equally virtuous minister of state. It can, 
hence, be inferred that Marmontel—in accordance with his shift- 
ing moral preoccupations—was modifying very consciously the 
scope and emphasis of his stories. 

The main body of the Contes moraux had been destined for the 
base of Marmontel’s social pyramid, namely and in particular 
for the bourgeoisie. Since, however, the events of 1762-1764 
and the moral implications of the affaire Calas had made for a 
crisis, Marmontel was altering his opinions. Events had proved to 
him that the amelioration which he believed could be brought 
about in a lower and more broadly based order of society (hence 
a solid springboard for a general amelioration) was quite limited 
in scope. For certain elements in the upper strata were apparently 
unable to learn by example. 

Thus, given the context of the years 1762-1764, and the institu- 
tion which was holding Marmontel’s sorrowful attention, themost 
significant story is decidedly L’ Amitié aI’ épreuve. For example, 
one of the virtues of Nelson is that his voice, as Marmontel 
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says (obviously wishing to see the same standards applied in 
France): ‘tonnoit lorsqu'il falloit défendre les intérêts de la patrie, 
ses loix, sa gloire, sa liberté (p.181). This isa somewhat sketchy, 
but nevertheless significant description of the member of parlia- 
ment. And we may be quite sure that this particular insistence on 
the profession of his character, and the depiction of his moral pre- 
occupations were, by inference, destined for one certain section 
in French society which most needed object-lessons in virtue. 
The inference was not, however, limited to this brief aside. This 
was only the résumé of what Marmontel had said at greater length 
earlier in the story (pp.168-169): 


Ainsi chacun d’eux servoit sa patrie heureux du bien qu'il lui 
faisoit. Tandis que Blanford soutenoit Pépreuve de la guerre & 
des élémens, Nelson résistoit à celle de la faveur & de Pambition. 
Exemples d’un zèle héroïque on eût dit que jaloux l’un de l’autre 
ils disputoient de vertu & de gloire, ou plutôt que des deux 
extrémités du monde, le même esprit les animoit tous deux. 

Courage, écrivoit Nelson à Blanford, honore l’amitié en 
servant la patrie: vis pour l’une s’il est possible, & meurs pour 
Pautre s’il le faut. ... Courage, écrivoit Blanford à Nelson, 
défend les droits du peuple & de la liberté: un sourire de la 
patrie vaut mieux que la faveur des Rois. 


It is again significant that Marmontel should choose to make 
his characters speak of resisting the test of ambition and favour, 
that they should extol the duties of man and citizen, and enthuse 
over the rights of the people and of liberty. These were not, 
under any circumstances, banal subjects that graced paper 
incidentally in 18th-century France. Whenever they were 
broached, or even merely mentioned, it was always for some 
good cause and equally good reason. It was, therefore, certainly 
not a matter of pure chance that Marmontel came, for the very 
first time, to expose—however briefly—his general ideas on the 
subject. 
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We should, however, read L’ Amitié à Pépreuve in vain for 
any fuller explanation of these sentiments. Even an examination 
of the second conte (in order of importance) —Le Misanthrope 
corrigé—would only reveal some very widely-accepted and 
innocuous ideas on taxation and the corvée (pp.252-253, 262, 
264-265). However that may be, the subordinate philosophical 
theme of the former and certain asides in the latter do show, in 
some measure, that Marmontel was now taking interest in the 
state of the country, and that the interest in question was not 
remotely self-interested. Yet, more important still, it is quite 
plain from a reading of these two contes, and an evaluation of the 
space devoted to the different subject-matters, that Marmontel’s 
attention was attracted not so much by the inequalities that 
existed in society, taxation-wise, as by the problem of intol- 
erance. 

This particular subject had been brought to his notice so often, 
had so impaired his belief in ‘creeping’ virtue, and had proved to 
be such an inopportune stumbling-block to his thesis that the 
need to speak out had gradually become invincible. Perhaps in 
a moment of dejection, or of hatred for the parlement of Toulouse, 
he impetuously used whichever vehicle was to hand, irrespective 
of whether his ideas on toleration had anything to do with the 
main moral theme or not. The episode dealing with the problem 
is relatively short and can, therefore, be quoted in full. 

In the story, a Brahmin, mortally wounded by English soldiers, 
begs Blanford to have him carried to the banks of the Ganges, 
where, in accordance with the rites of his religion, he wishes to 
purify himself before death. This is evidently a rather crude 
device (the like of which can be found in Bélisaire), to introduce 
a discussion on religion. Blanford, seizing the ideal occasion, thus 
replies, not altogether unexpectedly, to this request in the 
following words (pp.171-172): ‘Il y a si loin d’ici au Gange! & 
puis (ne vous offensez pas de ma sincérité) c’est la pureté du 
coeur que le Dieu de la nature exige; & si vous avez observé la loi 
qu'il a gravée au fond de nos ames, si vous avez fait aux hommes 
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tout le bien que vous avez pu, si vous avez évité de leur nuire, le 
Dieu qui les aime vous aimera”. 

In vain the Brahim shows astonishment that Blanford does not 
believe in Vishnou and his nine metamorphoses. However, 
Blanford is content to demonstrate that virtue and justice are not 
the prerogative of one religion alone, but that they are every- 
where, and that all religions (or at least that is what I believe he 
means when he goes on to talk about les songes de Pimagination) 
are essentially the same (pp.173-174): “Tu me persuaderois, lui 
dit Zolinzeb, que la vertue est partout la même. Mais tu ne crois 
point au dieu Vistnou & à ses neuf métamorphoses: comment se 
peut-il qu'un homme de bien refuse d’y ajouter foi? Ecoutez 
mon père, reprit l’Anglois: il y a des millions d'hommes sur la 
terre qui n’ont jamais entendu parler ni de Vistnou ni de ses aven- 
tures, & pour qui le soleil se lève tous les jours, & qui respirent 
un air pur, & qui boivent des eaux salutaires, & a qui la terre 
prodigue les fruits de toutes les saisons. Le croirez-vous? Il y a 
parmi ces peuples, comme entre les enfans de Brachma, des 
cœurs vertueux, des hommes justes. L’équité, la candeur, la 
droiture, la bienfaisance & la piété sont en vénération chez eux, 
& même parmi les méchans — O mon père! les songes de Pimagi- 
nation diffèrent selon les climats, mais le sentiment est partout le 
même; & la lumiére dont il est la source est aussi répandue que 
celle du soleil”. Theseassertions which are, after all, quite nebulous 
are not particularly daring when contrasted with the similar sen- 
timents forcefully expressed, but a short while before, by Vol- 
taire. Nevertheless, despite their shortcomings as a profession of 
tolerant religious faith, they are indicative of Marmontel’s state 
of mind. 

It is also important to note that Marmontel has not apparently 
lost all hope in virtue; and it is quite obvious that the practice of 
virtue, and its all-powerful nature are still, more or less, among 
the chief of his ideas. The final lines of L’ Amitié à l épreuve have, 
however, a disabused ring to them, be it conscious or otherwise. 


And they can be applied readily to the philosophical Marmontel 
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(p.244): ‘n’oublions jamais qu'il est des épreuves, auxquelles la 
vertu fait bien de ne pas s'exposer”. 

This disabused state of mind is all the more evident in a letter 
that Marmontel wrote in March 1765 to the comtede Creutz (at that 
time Swedish plenipotentiary in Madrid) in which it is clear that 
public affairs were attracting his serious attention and, again, 
that he harboured no respect for fanatically militant Christianity, 
and likewise none whatsoever for its more flamboyant sects: 


Vous dirais je un mot de la France que Vous connaissez mieux 
que moi? à force de courage et de bonnes raisons la philosophie 
se fait entendre. elle a introduit l’inoculation et obtenu le libre 
commerce du bled du Royaume. c.a.d. detruit un principe de 
mort, et ouvert une source de Vie. Les grenadiers du pape ne 
sont plus en garnison chez nous; les brefs et les bulles qu'il a 
risquées en leur faveur, ont été brulées par nos parlements et 
celui de Paris vient de lui donner en ami le conseil de se meler 
de ses affaires. 

Mais ce seroit un mal d’avoir détruit le parti Moliniste, si le 
janseniste lui survivait. Celui cy est aussi ambitieux et plus 
tiranique. Il faut esperer qu'on l’exterminera avec l’arme du 
ridicule. Les miracles des convulsions ont été regardés, meme, 
par le peuple comme les tours du sieur Cormus. Il y a quelques 
fripons qui font semblant d’y croire, mais ces frippons sont 
baffoués. L’un d'eux vantait à un magistrat les prodiges dont il 
avait été disait il, le temoin. Je suis faché, lui dit l’homme sage 
que ces miracles soyent presque tous équivoques, pourquoi 
laisser du doute? pourquoi ne pas choisir un miracle bien évi- 
dent comme par exemple de couper une tête, et de la remettre 
si bien que le décollé ne s’en porte que mieux. Monsieur dit le 
janséniste, donnez nous du tems, et nous y viendrons. Ne trou- 
vez Vous pas qu’en fait de miracle, donnez nous du tems est 
sublime? 

A propos de miracles, savez Vous que Rousseau vient 
d'écrire à la montagne des lettres où il déclare qu'il est crétien, et 
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qu'il ne croit pas aux miracles de J.C. Ces lettres ont mis 
Genève en combustion, et Rousseau a le plaisir de jouer le role 
d’un petit Gracchus. Je ne sais qui encore a donné un diction- 
naire phylosophique où notre sainte religion est assez peu 
ménagée et tout le monde a lu cette œuvre de démon. Mais si 
nous ne sommes pas si bons chretiens nous sommes toujours 
bons français", 


Then, shortly afterwards, in October 1765, Marmontel was 
taken seriously ill. Faced with death, as he believed, a perfectly 
normal reaction set in: he was at pains to leave something behind 
him that would cause his name to be remembered. That much is 
certain from the Memoirs. The rest is obscure and a matter for 
hypothesis. However, anticipating the nature and scope of Béli- 
saire, which was the product of a moral crisis, we may be fairly 
sure that, when Marmontel came to consider his present convic- 
tions, and to review his disappointments, he concluded that his 
former works were not representative of what he now believed 
and felt most strongly. They were, moreover, of limited social 
utility; and, yet again, they did not broach in an overt, cogent 
fashion the contemporary problems which were now attracting 
his serious attention. 

Most evidently this knowledge of his shortcomings, not only 
to himself, but above all to society—linked with the vision of 
total extinction of self—made possible the atmosphere from 
which Bélisaire was to emerge. Bearing in mind this moral 
background of a quite personal character, it is no matter for doubt 
or astonishment that Marmontel should have wished to spend his 
declining days in writing as powerful and as useful a work as 
possible. 

The subject—if Marmontel felt that there was any need 
for rapid composition—was fortunately to hand, and offered 


“extract from an unpublished 
18th-century copy, Universitetsbiblio- 
thek, Uppsala, us. G.360. 
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great possibilities: “On m'avoit fait présent d’une estampe de 
Bélisaire, d'aprês le tableau de van Dyck; elle attiroit souvent mes 
regards, et je m'étonnois que les poêtes n'eussent rien tiré d'un 
sujet si moral, si intéressant. Il me prit envie de le traiter moi- 
même en prose; et, dês que cette idée se fut emparée de ma tête, 
mon mal fut suspendu comme par un charme soudain. O pouvoir 
merveilleux de Pimagination! Le plaisir d'inventer ma fable, le 
soin de Parranger, de la développer, impression d’intérêt que 
faisoit sur moi-même le premier apperçu des situations et des 
scênes que je préméditois, tout cela me saisit et me détacha de 
moi-même, au point de me rendre croyable tout ce que Pon 
raconte des ravissemens extatiques. Ma poitrine étoit oppressée; 
je respirois péniblement; j'avois des quintes d’une toux convul- 
sive; je m'en apercevois à peine. On venoit me voir, on me par- 
loit de mon mal; je répondois en homme occupé d'autre chose: 
c'étoit à Bélisaire que je pensois. L’insomnie qui, jusqu'alors, 
avoit été si pénible pour moi, n'avoit plus cet ennui, ce tourment 
de Pinquiétude. Mes nuits, comme mes jours, se passoient à rêver 
aux aventures de mon héros’ (Mémoires, iii.27-28). 

Thus, in the final months of 1765, using the historical character 
Belisarius as his vehicle, Marmontel gave himself up completely 
to a re-evaluation of his beliefs, and meditated, with extreme 
intensity, the content of what he believed was to be his moral will 
and testament. 


Bélisaire: the initial draft and its final form 


In the autumn of 1765, preoccupied possibly to the exclusion 
of all else-with thoughts of death, taken up completely with the 
idea of leaving a far more realistic treatise on virtue and its 
application for the common good, Marmontel set about meditat- 
ing, even composing the basic plot and thesis of Bélisaire. And 
although it must be said that there is no documentary basis for 
such an inquiry, it is nevertheless of importance to attempt a 
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hypothetical reconstruction of the way in which the initial draft 
was treated. For the work that came down to posterity—that is 
to say the edition of 1767—is, I suspect, different in some ways 
from its forerunner of 1765. 

It is unfortunate that this draft (read at the Academy on 24 May 
1766), which was composed under very special circumstances, 
should not, apparently, have survived. Equally disappointing 
also, when even the flimsiest evidence would be of service, is the 
fact that no intimate contemporary makes illuminating mention 
of the project at this early stage, neither does the correspondence, 
which has come to light, give the minutest indication of the way 
in which Marmontel envisaged the subject and its treatment. 

Nevertheless, though a reconstruction of the initial Bélisaire 
can only be speculative, it will be fairly clear from the start what 
form the work took, and what its general contents were, if we 
bear in mind the previous inquiry into Marmontel’s interests 
before 1765. 

First, in contemplating the engraving of Belisarius, which was 
copied from the Van Dyck portrait, Marmontel had seen (as he 
subsequently admitted in his Memoirs), the great moral possi- 
bilities of the character treated in literary form. And it may be 
advanced, with a fair degree of safety, that the resulting work and 
its subject matter were not conceived and then treated artistically 
in a way that was different from that of its immediate forebears, 
the moralising contes. The moral short-story was the only 
fictional form that Marmontel could, until this period, use with 
any measure of success; and certainly, as the past shows, it was 
the only approach which was suited to his didactic ends, and to 
which he was genuinely attracted. 

In the second place, concerning the subject matter, it is fairly 
certain again (given the moral crisis which had been provoked by 
the affaire Calas and aggravated by the affaire Sirven) that Mar- 
montel meant to deal with the subject of toleration, on which he 
had touched far too timidly in 1764; to approach and discuss also 
the iniquitous state in which France found itself, and which 
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— as a country —seemed to have been ruined both politically and 
socially by the Seven years’ war. 

The third consideration which is, however, not so clear 
revolves around the question: was the initial Bélisaire of the 
“dying” Marmontel destined for Louis xv or not? Here again, on 
account of the low survival-rate of the documents, it is not pos- 
sible to give a definite answer. Despite the lack of first-hand 
evidence, the information concerning the historical Belisarius, 
who was in constant but not always harmonious contact with the 
emperor Justinian, coupled with Marmontel’s moral evolution 
which led him to give lessons in ever higher spheres do, however, 
point to a positive conclusion. Needless to say, it is the latter 
thought which is worthy of some attention, or rather of restate- 
ment. 

In the preceding pages it was said that the tenor of Marmontel’s 
later contes shows clearly enough that he had come to realise that 
his earlier concept of ‘creeping’ virtue, which spread upwards 
from a solid bourgeois base to the nobility and beyond, was well- 
nigh impracticable. It can be glimpsed, in the later stages of his 
moralising, that he believed society could not be reformed com- 
pletely via the bourgeois elements in the social pyramid, simply 
because in the upper reaches there were (now for all to see) dissi- 
dent and impervious elements. This realisation which had come 
to him between 1762 and 1765 only invited Marmontel to con- 
clude (not only semi-pessimistically, but also with perhaps 
greater clarity), that society could still be led to self-amelioration 
and happiness, but only by the good and virtuous example of one 
person upon whom all eyes would be focused incessantly. 
Clearly, there was only one person in society at that time whose 
position and theoretical moral authority made of hima figurehead 
equal to the task; a figurehead, moreover, who was capable of 
attracting and holding the desired attention to this end. No com- 
plicated mental process was needed—either then or now—to 
arrive at the conclusion that the person in question could only 
be the monarch. It is perhaps logical, therefore, to assume that 
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Marmontel’s intention, as early as 1765 and the preliminary draft, 
was indeed to address his work to Louis xv. 

The consideration to which we must finally attend is the prob- 
able tone of the initial work and the treatment of the habitual 
theme of virtue. In a certain sense it is the most important con- 
sideration in that it directly concerns Marmontel’s conception of 
the recognition and practice of virtue itself. 

In all the early conzes, up to and including 1761, it is quite 
apparent that Marmontel believed virtue to be innate and instinc- 
tive, and that it was quite sufficient to make people feel the pre- 
sence of this natural gift to ensure that nature returned every- 
where to its fundamental and legitimate path*. By 1764, however, 
it becomes obvious that Marmontel had been brought to recognise 
that virtue in some people could only be steered into its licit 
path—not by a re-awakening of instinct—but only by reasoned 
argument. Hence, it is of great significance and interest, in any 
study of Marmontel, that the two different concepts were 
lucidly contrasted for the first time in Le Misanthrope corrigé, 
where the vicomte de Laval can only persuade Alceste to be as 
virtuous and as bienfaisant as he by force of eminently reasoned 
argument. 

The same juxtaposition, for example, is to be found in the 
definitive Bélisaire. The two characters Belisarius and Tiberius 
are both virtuous by nature and instinct, whereas the third, 
Justinian, who long since fell by the wayside, is to be the target 
for reasoned conversion. But at this particular time, underlining 
the two different concepts that are to be seen in the Misanthrope, 
Marmontel makes it abundantly clear (with, perhaps, some little 
pessimism) thet his naturally virtuous main characters and their 


42 see Essai sur le bonheur (Œuvres, 
x.128): ‘Or, de toutes les opinions 
morales, la plus salutaire, la plus essen- 
tiellement nécessaire à établir, c'est 
que l’homme est né pour être heureux’. 
Virtue and happiness are, in a Mar- 


montelian context, not only syno- 
nymous but very often interchange- 
able—to be virtuous was to be happy, 
and, as curious as it may seem, to be 
happy was very often to be in a state 
of virtue. 
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like in society are now to be considered sujets d’éhte*. And again, 
the tone of the argument throughout the work shows with equal 
clarity that he was, more than ever before (which is perhaps only 
natural), confirmed in the opinion that virtue could only be 
re-instated in that desired position of pre-eminence by force of 
object lessons and cogent demonstrations of the benefits that 
come in its wake. Hence, the initial Bélisaire, coming between 
the Misanthrope and the definitive version, was also—without 
any reasonable doubt—founded upon such a recognition and its 
correspondingly reasoned argument. 

The above four subjects (5. e. the tone of the initial Bélisaire, its 
subject matter, the possibility of its being destined for Louis xv 
and the treatment of the theme of virtue) with which I have dealt 
briefly were almost certainly among the main elements of the 
initial draft. It is, furthermore, fairly certain that the draft of 1765 
was different from the definitive version, on these particular 
points, only in terms of tone, temper and presentation. Therefore, 
if we care to examine and criticise once and for all, at this precise 
stage, the fundamental thesis of the published Béfisaire of 1767, 
we should not, in all probability and with due reservations, be 
too far removed, at the final count, from the draft that Marmontel 
composed in 1765 and which he read at the Academy in 1766. 
This approach will help us to gauge with some faint hope of 
success the true teaching that Marmontel had initially in mind. 
Beyond this, it will indicate, possibly with greater clarity, the 
change that occurred when Marmontel realised that the work 
was no longer specifically necessary as a posthumous monument. 

The introductory point concerning Marmontel’s choice of the 
literary form for his ‘final’ work, and which must now be re- 
examined, was that Bélisaire was destined—at no matter which 
stage—to be a sort of conte moral. This is fairly self-evident, not 
only for the reason that Marmontel’s theme was a moral one, 
but also because he had a predilection for such a didactic form 


# Bélisaire, p.ror: ‘On demande elle-même. C'est peut-être le sublime 
s’il est possible d’aimer la vertu pour instinct de quelques âmes privilégiées.’ 
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which had almost become second nature. And as the work was 
thought of in the important initial stage as an ultimate work, as a 
restatement and a modification of his beliefs, it must have been— 
as it remained to some extent—forceful and overpowering, in the 
sense that it was the culmination and epitome of all the virtuous 
moralising that Marmontel had undertaken since the 1750s. 

The character Belisarius is the continuing and unmodified 
proof of this point of view. It is he who is introduced, in the first 
sixty-eight pages of the work, as embodying all the virtues that 
his creator had ever preached in the contes. Upon examination we 
may enumerate among the traits of Belisarius’s character all the 
recognised virtues (but one): justice, prudence, temperence, 
fortitude, faith, hope and charity. 

Beyond this, we may add that the main virtues in Belisarius can 
be decomposed according to the situations, and a fair list would 
show that he was, at a conservative estimate: simple, magna- 
nimous, forgiving, faithful, upright, unselfish, patriotic, humble, 
humane, wise, firm, honest, equable and tender. 

This bald analytical description is as unattractive as is an 
examination of the character in the context of the story. In fact, 
Belisarius must be the most virtuous, and equally the most 
improbable character to have played the title rôle in any novel 
during the whole of the 18th century. With care and less 
enthusiasm Marmontel could have fashioned Belisarius into a 
being whose existence and sentiments would have remained, even 
today possibly, relatively convincing and yet who, at that precise 
time, could still have propounded the same thesis with equal 
cogency. Unfortunately, the boundless enthusiasm that Mar- 
montel put into the creation and elaboration of his historical 
mouthpiece led him to underline, and even to highlight the pre- 
eminence of virtue in the character. And, to add to an already 
heavy-handed touch, he chose to offset the virtue, which was 
already destined to be overpoweringly present in Belisarius, by 
describing, in near-ecstatic terms, the boundless admiration that it 
provoked in others, and which is expressed through the usual 
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monotonous flow of tears and benedictions, exclamations of 
rapture and moral prostrations that are so frequently found in the 
minor 18th-century productions“. 

In a word, virtue is advocated from every conceivable angle 
and with every possible device known to the ingenuity of what is 
clearly, in this particular field, a second-rate writer, not only in 
the exposition, but throughout the book, with all the force and 
equal monotony of a highly devout but stolidly uninspired 
sermon“. 

The main devices used to advocate virtue are three in number. 
The first, which is frequently used, is a recognition whereby 
virtuous people instinctively do honour to the self-same disposi- 
tion in others. For example, Marmontel takes a simple, com- 
mendable peasant who is uncorrupted by society, whom he next 
places at the roadside awaiting the passage of Belisarius, and who 
is made to say (pp.36-37): ‘Mon fils a veillé toute la nuit . . . mes 
filles, dés la pointe du jour, ont été sur le seuil de la porte. A la fin 
nous vous possédons. Disposez de nous, de nos biens: ils sont 
a vous’. 

In the second place, we have the example of a being who is 
latently virtuous, but who has been somewhat contaminated by 
contact with undesirable elements. Such is the young nobleman 
Tiberius (the future virtuous emperor, as Marmontel points out), 
who unashamedly admits his shortcomings, but who thereby 
instructs the reader at the outset that the call of virtue is all 
powerful, and that it must be heeded for it has a cleansing, 
regenerative effect. Therefore, Tiberius states sincerely that he 
recognises, venerates and wishes to learn from the sublime 
example of virtue given by Belisarius (p.63): ‘Mais un intérét 


444 few random, but nevertheless 
typical examples would be: ‘L’excel- 
lent homme! Quelle égalité d’âme! 
Quelle droiture! Quelle élévation’ 
(p.12); *... le juste, le sage, Bélisaire’ 
(p.19); ‘. .. Homme étonnant’ (p.44); 
‘. . . homme vertueux’ (p.49); etc., etc. 
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digne de vous toucher, c'est le mien, c'est celui d'un jeune homme, 
qui désire passionnément d’étre admis dans Pintimité d'un Héros, 
& de puiser dans son ame, comme à la source de la sagesse, de la 
gloire & de la vertu”. 

It is not, however, the prerogative of truly virtuous people, or 
those who are naturally disposed towards virtue, to recognise the 
sublime nature of Belisarius’s character. One particularly 
strained device shows the roi des Bulgares, who is the natural 
enemy of any accepted tenets of virtue, freeing Justinian and 
Tiberius purely on the strength of their being intimates of 
Belisarius (p.258): ‘Grand homme, tes amis sont libres, & ils te 
doivent leur liberté’. 

Frequently, as I have already mentioned, the recognition of 
Belisarius’s virtue is to be understood by the physical, sentimental 
reaction that it has on others. Take, for example, the emperor 
Justinian—the archantagonist to be converted, who has for long 
turned a deaf ear to the dictates of virtue—who is forced imme- 
diately to admit of its all-powerful presence in his former general 
(pp.69-70): ‘Justinien ... ne put retenir ses sanglots & ses 
larmes’. The sobs and sighs and floods of tears that he sheds are, 
in fact, to be interpreted as a double recognition. They are not 
only a homage done to Belisarius, but also an immediate, intuitive 
understanding that his own way of life by contrast—which he is 
virtually incapable of changing at this late stage—has led only 
to unhappiness and frustration. 

Briefly, the sentimentality of all the characters, which is trans- 
lated by deep emotion or tears, is not merely an emotional 
luxury in which Marmontel gratuitously indulged himself and 
his readers. On the contrary, it is a necessary adjunct to the work. 
There is, of course, no need to say why this ‘necessary’ method, 
which apparently describes states of mind, should seem to a 
modern reader naive and inadequate, not to say unconvincing. 
However, to understand the bed-rock significance of the emo- 
tional nature of the various characters, it is sufficient to remember 
that in the context of the 18th century, virtue and sentimentality — 
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particularly as manifestations in life—were interdependent, even 
curiously interchangeable**. The writers and readers of the time 
were convinced that emotionalism and the shedding of tears 
were among the external and unmistakeable signs of the inward 
presence of virtue. Under such circumstances it is not at all sur- 
prising, therefore, that Bélisaire, strange and as unjustified as the 
case may appear today, was heartily acclaimed. In short, one of 
its foremost merits was that it convinced its readers even more 
of those ‘truths’, concerning virtue, of which they were already 
convinced, but of which they could never tire of hearing. 

The obvious virtue of Belisarius, the recognition that it calls 
from others, and the sentimentality that it was meant to arouse 
—despite modern aversion from such ‘psychological’ practices— 
were, therefore, all necessarily interdependent in this specific 
Marmontelian context (as, of course, they were in the general 
current of sentimentality throughout the century). 

It was not, however, by chance, even less from any desire to 
please contemporary tastes, that Marmontel chose to make the 
exposition as overpowering as he possibly could. The end that 
this latter serves so clearly is to introduce the main character as a 
person who is incontrovertibly fitted to be taken not merely as an 
example, but above all as an irrefutably sure guide and counsellor. 
For Marmontel’s purposes these latter considerations were of 
paramount importance, since the action of the novel revolves 
around the theoretical lessons that Belisarius gives to the emperor 
Justinian on monarchy and government. 

We may, however, be disappointed by the political thesis 
because we shall find little that is new, even less anything to 
indicate a truly original mind at work, and above all an argument 
which is diffuse, badly-presented and at times, towards the end, 
plainly self-contradictory. In brief, an argument in which there is, 
on the whole, little philosophy and much paradox. 


46 see Mornet, La Pensée française au 
XVIII’ siècle (10º édition, 1962), pp.141- 
144. 
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The argument in its initial stages is surprisingly, however, 
quite convincing. Moreover, it is not difficult to follow the train 
of Marmontel’s thought, in which he deals (using very straight- 
forward terminology) with the origin of monarchy, and the 
duties that it imposes. But, of course, if the views set forth, 
particularly in chapters viti-xu1 of Bélisaire appear fundamental, 
it was because Marmontel wished, at one and the same time, to 
vulgarise them as much as possible and to advance them—devoid 
of ornament and digression—as the stark and unavoidable truth. 

The truths that Marmontel wished to establish concerning the 
institution of monarchy can be disengaged with no difficulty. As 
the general mouthpiece for current and well-worn thinking he 
advanced that there existed between the monarch and his sub- 
jects an indivisible bond (p.84); and, again, that this bond made 
the king not only responsible for good laws, but also subject to 
them himself (pp.86, 105). These good laws, however, should 
be the expression of the people’s will, and that, hence, the 
monarch should live uniquely for his people’s happiness and not 
primarily for his own (pp.98, 103). Conversely, however, the 
people must be made aware of the nevertheless reciprocal nature 
of the duties which are imposed, thereby, on both governing and 
governed (p.152). 

These views, as can be grasped, are relatively simple. But, 
nevertheless, what was a convincing, if uninspired, start is 
rapidly marred (from the middle of the xth chapter onwards), 
when we are forced to wonder what exactly Marmontel is trying 
to say. It is, for instance, not always easy to decide where he is 
speaking of the Roman empire as such, and where in fact he is 
using it merely to designate contemporary France. Moreover, 
the argument itself from this specific point onwards starts to 
progress by a curious series of ebbs and flows, modifications and 
amplifications. Yet again, to add to mounting confusion, it is not 
at all clear at which points Marmontel’s arguments, concerning 
good and bad administration of public affairs, are respectively 
but wishful speculation or a direct reflection of current reality. 
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Fortunately, there are to be found in the body of the argument 
certain isolated asides which make it quite clear that Marmontel 
was thinking so often of the bad that he was describing as the 
actual state of affairs in contemporary France that we shall not 
probably be doing him an injustice if we take this consideration 
as our compass”. Besides, it is more than probable that the reader 
was meant to construe the speculative good as the desirable and 
not yet attained, while the bad, in the whole context of Bélisaire, 
was unfortunately the real. Therefore, if we examine his thesis 
on this basis, we should finally be not too far removed from 
Marmontel’s own sentiments. 

Concerning government in practice, as opposed to the theo- 
retical tenets set forth on the preceding pages, Marmontel was 
quite inflexible on the one particular point that he wished to raise. 
He had already stated that the King should live and govern for 
the happiness of his people. Yet, in the contemporary context, 
the attainment of material happiness was hampered, and would 
continue to be hampered (if the monarch did not take energetic 
steps to remedy the situation), above all by the injustice of 
taxation. Obviously, the pleas put forward on this subject do not 
owe their paternity to Marmontel. In the 1760s they were not 
novel in any way. At this time they were tattered themes with 
nearly eighty years of exposition behind them. But they did have 
the merit of being unequivocally expressed: ‘le Prince doit ... 
commencer par éclairer la perception de "impôt. Tant que Pim- 
pôt sera multiplié, vague & compliqué comme il l’est, la régie, 


47 for example, in putting forward 
his views concerning the choice of men 
to administer public affairs, Marmon- 
tel talks of the difference between a 
choice which is made on favour— 
which is bad—and the opposite, a just 
choice which takes only the ultimate 
interests of the country into account. 
The argument appears to be purely 
theoretical. But suddenly there occurs 
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sont les ronces que l’on cultive, et les 
plantes salutaires qu'on arrache & 
qu'on foule aux pieds” (p.119). 
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quoi que Pon fasse, en sera trouble & frauduleuse: il faut donc le 
simplifier ... que le tribut lui-méme, ce besoin de PEtat, soit 
égal, aisé, naturel; qu'il soit un, qu'il soit appliqué à des biens 
réels & solides, réglé par leur valeur, & le même partout’ (pp.153- 
154). 

Marmontel’s views, no matter how well-worn they were, did 
however, again have the merit of proposing a practical solution 
to corruption, not only in matters of taxation but also in the bad 
application of good laws: ‘Parmi les institutions de nos Empe- 
reurs, il en est une que je révére, & que je désire ardemment de 
voir remettre en vigueur. Lorsque dans la foule des Préposés au 
maintien de Pautorité souveraine, j'ai trouvé des Agens spéciale- 
ment chargés du soin d'aller dans les Provinces recevoir les 
plaintes du peuple, pour en informer Empereur; j’ai senti mon 
ame s'épanouir, & l’humanité respirer en moi. Je fais des vœux 
pour qu'un bon Prince donne à cette Charge importante tout 
Péclat qu'elle doit avoir; qu'il y nomme ses amis les plus vertueux, 
les plus affidés, les plus intimes; que dans la pompe la plus solem- 
nelle & la plus imposante, il reçoive au pié des autels, le serment 
qu'ils feront au ciel, à ses peuples & à lui-même, de ne jamais 
trahir les intérêts du foible en faveur de l’homme puissant; qu'il 
les envoie tous les ans à ses peuples sous le nom sacré de Tuteurs; 
& qu'il les rappelle vers lui, aussi-tôt leur tâche remplie, pour ne 
pas les livrer à la corruption. Quel effet ne produira point & leur 
présence & leur attente. Voyez, à l’arrivée de l’homme juste dans 
les Provinces, la liberté lever un front serein, & la licence & la 
tyrannie baisser les yeux en frémissant’ (pp.166-168). 

An examination of these points, and a general study of the first 
twelve chapters of Bélisaire, show clearly enough that Marmontel 
believed the monarch should govern equitably and unselfishly, 
but above all that Justinian (and thereby Louis xv, whom we 
must see in this historical character) was capable of doing so. In 
the second instance, whereas the thesis implied that the present 
state of the country was open to criticism in no uncertain terms, 
it is of note that Marmontel did not doubt that the monarch, by 
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natural disposition, wished to govern well. His tone is, therefore, 
far from being censorious. 

Evil and corruption did, however, exist in the State. Their 
presence could not be denied. But if Marmontel does not appear 
to have believed that they could be imputed directly to the 
monarch, it is clear that he felt the whole blame could be attri- 
buted to the nobility at Court. And the remarks that he had to 
make of this particular section of society vie in bitterness with 
what he had written for the seventh volume of the Encyclopédie 
which had appeared in 1757. 

It is only fair, however, to stress the fact that Marmontel was 
not opposed to the institution of nobility as such, and that he 
makes a clear distinction between the nobility whose actions, 
like those of his earlier character, the vicomte de Laval, are 
prompted by a virtuous, unselfish nature. These he obviously 
admired (pp.71-72). Those that he reviled were they whose prin- 
cipal aims in life (whatever they might be) were the product of 
overweening pride and presumptuousness. 

From the very beginning of Bélisaire his scorn for the per- 
nicious category is heavily underlined. For instance, on the very 
second page of the book, a group of stupid young noblemen is 
depicted in the following terms: “Le soupé continue; les esprits 
s'animent; on commence à parler des malheurs de PEtat. Ce fut 
un champ vaste pour la censure; & la vanité mécontente se donna 
toute liberté. Chacun exagéroit ce qu'il avoit fait, & ce qu'il 
auroit fait encore, si l’on n’eût pas mis en oubli ses services & ses 
talens. Tous les malheurs de "Empire venoient, à les en croire, 
de ce qu'on n'avoit pas sçu employer des hommes comme eux. 
Ils gouvernoient le monde en buvant, & chaque nouvelle coupe 
de vin rendoit leurs vues plus infaillibles’ (pp.2-3). 

In the above lines the tone seems to indicate nothing more than 
a certain amused detachment. For evidently Marmontel did not 
credit youthful presumptuousness with overdue importance. But 
a moral condemnation is indeed implicit. Furthermore, it is 
significant that he should choose to open his treatise with an 
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attack on the corrupt nobility for, as moderate as the attack may 
be (since it is not directed against serious adversaries), it does 
indicate the treatment that is to be reserved, in the coming chap- 
ters, for these young nobles’ older, more ‘fortunate’ and more 
potent counterparts. Taken by and large the above comments, 
concerning the pernicious nobility, are the most moderate in the 
book. The remainder, as one might suspect when due considera- 
tion is given to the underhand dealings of Aumont, Praslin and 
Argental at the time of Marmontel’s election to the Académie*, 
are incisive. 

The introductory target for attack, with regard to the pernicious 
category, is its misplaced, but all too frequently successful pre- 
sumptuousness at Court. As Belisarius says to Tiberius on 
several occasions, establishing the basis for his seemingly 
‘impartial examination of this particular question, ‘nobility is not 
proof of merit under any circumstances’: ‘Sgavez-vous, jeune 
homme. . . ce que c’est que la noblesse? Ce sont des avances que 
la Patrie vous fait, sur la parole de vos ancétres, en attendant que 
vous soyez en état de faire honneur à vos garants’ (p.71). ‘... Gar- 
dez-vous de croire que la nature vous ait transmis leur gloire 
comme un héritage, dont vous n’ayez plus qu’a jouir; gardez- 
vous de cet orgueil impatient & jaloux qui sur la foi d’un nom, 
prétend que tout lui cede, & s’indigne des préférences que le 
mérite obtient sur lui’ (p.73). 

It is fairly obvious, from these remarks, what the remainder of 
Marmontel’s thesis will be. It was, first, that in the midst of such 
a noble throng, which was intent upon securing the honours, 
positions, favour and recognition that it believed its inviolable 
right, the king—latently virtuous as he might be—was powerless, 
as a human being, not to be suborned, misled and drawn away, by 
deceitful arguments, from the true path of paternal monarchy. 
Marmontel states this quite plainly: ‘Mais tandis que la nature lui 
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fait une loi d’être modéré, tout ce qui l’environne le presse d’être 
avide. D’intelligence avec son peuple, il n’auroit pas d'autre 
intérêt, d'autre parti que celui de l’Etat; on séme entr'eux la 
défiance; on persuade au Prince de se tenir en garde contre une 
multitude indocile, remuante & séditieuse; on lui fait croire qu'il 
doit avoir des forces à lui opposer. Il s'arme donc contre son 
peuple; à la tête de son parti marchent Pambition & la cupidité 
(pp-108-109). 

Secondly, according to Marmontel those elements of the 
nobility which exerted this evil pressure over the monarch were 
all driven by one common aim: the conservation of their privi- 
leges and their exemption from taxation. This opinion was not 
novel in any way whatsoever. It can be traced back to Vauban. 
But, on the other hand, making amends for his lack of originality, 
Marmontel again has the merit of expressing his opinion with 
unadorned clarity. The following quotations should make his 
state of mind on this subject quite plain: ‘Ce systême des Grands 
est, que le genre humain ne vit que pour un petit nombre d’hom- 
mes, & que le monde est fait pour eux’ (p.156). “Sçavez-vous ce 
qui accable la classe laborieuse & souffrante d’un Etat? C’est le 
fardeau que rejette sur elle la classe oisive & jouissante. Ceux qui 
par leur richesse participent le plus aux avantages de la société, 
sont ceux qui contribuent le moins aux frais de sa régie & de sa 
défense’ (p.162). Yet, if the king were to govern in a virtuous 
manner, one of the first problems which ought to attract his 
attention, according to the thesis, should be the problem of 
taxation, which was the root-cause of poverty and dismay among 
the lower classes. 

Nevertheless, as was quite obvious to everyone in eighteenth- 
century France, if any attempt were made to equalise the burden 
of taxation only the nobility would stand to lose (p.179). Despite 
the healthy good sense of Marmontel’s views, the nobility, 
alerted by decades of similar egalitarian agitation, consciously 
hindered, as they would continue to hinder, any attempt at 
reform in this direction. (Turgot and others were to discover this 
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to their cost). Also, to the same end Marmontel considered that 
they consciously hindered the king, from gaining any true 
knowledge of the actual state of the country (p.93). 

The whole system in this epoch of decomposition, cynicism 
and corruption was, therefore, according to the argument, 
wholly vicious and was destined to continue indefinitely. For 
no virtuous man, intent upon bringing about an amelioration in 
government to ensure public and general felicity, could hope to 
approach the king. On this score, and in the specific context of 
royal intimates, Marmontel was quite adamant: ‘La faveur 
accorde au vice aimable ce qui appartient a la vertu, elle préfére la 
complaisance au zéle, l’adulation à la vérité, la bassesse à Péléva- 
tion d'ame; & comme si le don de plaire étoit l'équivalent ou le 
gage de tous les dons, celui qui le possède peut aspirer à tout’ 
(p.118). 

The outcome of this situation, in which the monarch himself 
is not in reality wilfully blind, but rather the unwitting victim of 
deceit, was naturally serious. Indeed, the unavoidable outcome 
was that the virtuous man, capable of guiding the monarch in the 
direction of a just and equitable reign, rather than be false to his 
own standards of morality and behaviour, is led by his own 
invincible disgust to abandon the field. Or alternatively, if he 
does not do so voluntarily, he is forced to abandon it by others 
whose self-interest demands that no morally superior competitor 
should come into permanent view“. But more important still, in 
the regal context, the intrigues, which may force such a with- 
drawal in the latter case, can only arouse doubt and irresolution 


49 Marmontel describes the means of 
discrediting the virtuous as follows: 
‘Mon voisin, lui dit Bélisaire, vous ne 
sçavez pas combien l’art de nuire est 
rafiné à la cour; combien l'intrigue est 
assidue, active, adroite, insinuante. 
Elle se garde bien de heurter l’opinion 
du Prince ou sa volonté, elle l’ébranle 
peu-à-peu, comme une eau qui filtre 
à travers sa digue, la ruine insensible- 


ment, & finit par la renverser. Elle a 
d'autant plus d'avantage, que Phon- 
nête homme qu'elle attaque est sans 
défiance & sans précaution; qu'il n’a 
pour lui que les faits qu'on déguise, 
& que la renommée, dont la voix se 
perd aux barriéres du palais’ (pp.127- 
128). Compare with the following 
quotation from Bélisaire (pp.123-124). 
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in the mind of him who is already an object for deceit: “L’homme 
adroit & souple s’avance; Phomme fier de sa vertu, s'éloigne & 
demeure oublié. Si quelque service important le fait remarquer 
dans la foule, si le besoin qu’on a de lui le fait employer dignement, 
tous les partis, dont aucun n’est le sien, se réunissent pour le 
détruire; & il est réduit au choix de s'avillir, en opposant Pin- 
trigue à Pintrigue, ou dese livrer sans défense à la rage des envieux. 
Dês qu'une cour est intrigante, c'est le cahos des passions, & je 
défie la sagesse même d’y déméler la vérité. L’utilité publique 
n’est plus rien; la personnalité décide & du blame & de la louange; 
& le Prince que le mensonge obséde, fatigué du doute & de la 
défiance, ne sort le plus souvent de Pirrésolution, que pour tom- 
ber dans l’erreur’ (pp.123-124). 

However, the disastrous happenings in this field of action are 
in no way limited to the Court. Tiberius, for example, part of 
whose rôle it is to propose contrary views for judicious demoli- 
tion by Belisarius, objects that there are many positions to be 
filled in the state where the virtuous man may come into his own. 
For Marmontel, however, the objection is naive, or rather is 
based on an incomplete grasp of the facts. In his opinion the king, 
in distributing favours, often unknowingly cultivates vice, for 
he is led astray by vicious advisers at Court. But, unfortunately, 
the process is in no way limited to the Court alone, simply 
because these intimates, in their turn, are instrumental in having 
their own kind nominated to subordinate posts. Therefore a 
preponderance of non-virtuous elements is in control of the 
whole system of government and public affairs, with the truly sad 
result that the virtuous, honest and able men are not only neg- 
lected, but also thereby repelled. Such a process, therefore, can 
only destroy talent and virtue, both existing and latent, not only 
in the king, but also in his subjects. This meant quite plainly a 
dire loss to the whole country in material and moral terms, and 
the demise of good and just administration of public affairs®. 


50 ‘Tl n’y en a pas un, dit Bélisaire, habile, du moins l’honnête homme; & 
qui ne demande, sinon l’homme la faveur recherche aussi peu l’un que 
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Thus far Marmontel has examined the duties of the monarch and 
the nature ofthe Court, and has taken an unmistakeably disabused 
stand which corresponds, without any doubt, to his knowledge 
and experience of Versailles society. But on the other hand, despite 
the disenchantment, which is always just below the surface of 
Bélisaire, the novel was not meant to be a mere vehicle for oblique 
attack. The critical attitude which is apparent in the treatment 
of the bad indeed reflects the malaise of the liberal elements in 
the 1760s. Yet it is always counter-balanced by the parallel treat- 
ment of the theoretically good, which is, of course, the remedy for 
the pervading political malpractice. 

In the course of revealing to what immoral depths the incom- 
petent ruling cliques had sunk, Marmontel himself finally drew 
the generally applicable conclusion that the only way to combat 
malpractice, injustice and vice—which had their common roots 
at Court—was to be found in the virtuous example set the king 
by one of his intimates of the order and calibre, for example, of 
his own vicomte de Laval. And yet, whether Marmontel realised 
it or not, the least convincing part of his treatise is to be found in 
the way in which he arrived at this conclusion. 

In chapter x, the main elements of which have been quoted, 
Marmontel makes it plain that, in his opinion, the theoretical bad 
that he describes was, in fact, painful reality. High posts and 
positions, where only merit and virtue should count, were accord- 
ed on favour. And, following his thesis, only the vicious actively 
sought favour, while their virtuous rivals were either ruthlessly 
repressed or were forced to quit the field. Hence, he states, the 
king is a constant object for deceit, lies and mis-representation; 
and he becomes incapable of deciding where exactly the truth, 
if at all, is to be found in his Court. 


l’autre. C’est peu même de les négliger, cultive, & les plantes salutaires qu'on 
elle les rebute, & par-là, elle détruit arrache & qu’on foule aux pieds” 
jusques aux germes des talens et des (p.119). 

vertus ... ce sont les ronces qu’on 
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At the beginning of chapter xın, in proposing the ‘infallible’ 
solution, Marmontel suggests that the monarch can issue forth 
from his palace and hear the plain truth about himself and his 
reign from his subjects. It is there, in the expression of public 
opinion, that he will find the best judge of merit and virtue, and, 
consequently, the best indication of how to choose his intimates. 
But strictly speaking, in accordance with the complete thesis, 
this argument (which smacks more of the fairy-tale than the 
serious political treatise), is open to question on two particular 
points. 

In the first place, we may remember that Marmontel has taken 
great trouble to underline the vicious nature of the monarch’s 
intimates and their cunning methods of keeping the truth from 
him. He has stressed very heavily, and with great conviction, the 
viewpoint that those who show any sign of virtue are ruthlessly 
removed. But since the intimates were so careful to stifle the woe- 
begone cries of the population and to dispatch the virtuous rivals 
whose language would be plain and to the point, who at Court, 
we may ask, assured the king that he would hear any truths from 
the mouths of his subjects different from those so pleasingly 
uttered by these intimates? Again, how could the monarch pos- 
sibly free himself from the self-interested, jealous and obviously 
ceaseless surveillance of corrupt elements? 

The second objection is based upon the same data. Marmontel 
says that once the monarch is enlightened by his subjects he will 
be able to apply their advice to the choice of virtuous advisers, 
who can be recognised even at Court! And he proceeds with some 
naivety to give practical indications: “Or il est des signes certaines 
(sic) auxquels on peut, même à la Cour, choisir ses conseils & ses 
guides. La sévérité dans les moeurs, le désintéressement, la droi- 
ture, le courage de la vérité, le zéle à protéger le foible & Pinno- 
cent, la constance dans Pamitié mise à Pépreuve des disgraces, 
une tendance vers le bien que nul obstacle ne dérange, un atta- 
chement fixe aux loix de Péquité; voilà des traits auxquels un 
Prince peut distinguer les gens de bien, & se choisir de vrais amis. 
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Les motifs de l’exclusion me semblent encore plus sensibles: car la 
vertu peut être feinte, mais le vice n'est point joué’ (pp.176-177). 

To which we may object, keeping strictly to Marmontel’s 
thesis, that if the king can recognise virtue so also can the vicious 
at Court, whose gaze is, from self-interest, necessarily more far 
ranging and more rapid than the monarch's. How, therefore, 
could it be that the royal eye could ever light on a virtuous per- 
son at Court? 

These are most clearly the main objections which spring to 
mind. They are not, by any means, the only ones; and were we to 
criticise also the spread of virtue from the monarch to his sub- 
jects, further comments could be made. At this point, however, 
dealing specifically with his political views, we may say that 
Marmontel has produced a curiously self-cancelling argument. 
Obviously, with little ingenuity and conscious modification on 
our part, the thesis could be made to appear acceptable. It could 
be advanced, for example, that Marmontel did not really believe 
the Court to be as iniquitous as he portrayed it. However, it is 
not my intention to apologise for what he possibly believed, but 
to examine what he actually wrote. Therefore, if we keep Mar- 
montel to the strict letter of his argument, there can be no doubt 
that the kindest judgement that we could pass upon it would rest 
firmly on its disconcerting lack of realism. 

It is, however, patent—despite the illogicalities (which were 
definitely not apparent to him) —that Marmontel believed that, 
under the impetus of his teaching, virtue should and could revert 
to a position of pre-eminence in the king’s moral thoughts and 
political actions. But it is interesting to note that minimal space 
is devoted to discussing the royal aptitude for virtue—either 
because Marmontel believed that Louis xv was naturally virtuous 
at heart, or, more to the point, because prudence dictated extreme 
brevity on the subject. One of the very few overt remarks that 
he permitted himself, on this score, was that: ‘Part de régner con- 
siste à suivre les mouvemens d’un esprit juste & d'un bon cœur” 


(p.107). 
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Presupposing therefore that the monarch was naturally dis- 
posed to govern in such a manner, Marmontel set out to show him, 
first, that a virtuous reign was advisable because it brought not 
only his and his subjects’ happiness, but also because it was the 
panacea for all the evils and abuses in society. Moreover, it was 
imperative that the monarch should recognise this fact. Because, 
for Marmontel, he was the only person capable of turning theory 
into widespread practice, given the unique position and the power 
for good that he had. As Marmontel was to say in a genera- 
lised context, but with this moral force particularly in mind: 
‘Ah, si un Souverain sgavoit quel ascendant il a sur les esprits, & 
comme il peut les remuer sans contrainte & sans violence! C’est 
de toutes ses forces la plus irrésistible; & c’est la seule qu’il ne 
connoit pas (p.195). ‘Il ne faut que ame d’un seul, que son 
génie & son exemple, pour entraîner tous les esprits’ (p.217). 

The plan (whetever we might think, at this stage, of its practi- 
cability and even of its legitimacy), was simple: the monarch 
would take the initiative, would re-instate and make supreme the 
practice of virtue, and the Court nobility would ‘immediately’ 
follow suit. It was imperative that the nobility should follow the 
royal example, not only because in so doing it would be forced, 
necessarily, to abandon its immoral political pretentions, but also 
because, in terms of purely practical virtue and, hence, behaviour, 
it was as much in the public eye as the monarch himself. However, 
once this palace revolution had been effected the whole popula- 
tion—seeing that pride of place had been given to virtue—would 
emulate its superiors: “Vous sçavez combien la Ville est attentive, 
docile & prompte à suivre Pexemple de la Cour. Ce qui est en 
honneur est bientôt à la mode’. (p.194). ‘Quand la vertu est 
honorée, elle germe dans tous les coeurs. L’estime publique est 
comme un soleil qui la fait éclore & pousser avec une vigueur 
extréme’ (pp.204-205). 

In this manner the practice of virtue, and the resultant happi- 
ness, would animate the entire social pyramid. On the one hand 
society would be led to spiritual contentment. And, on the other 
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hand, such a revolution would bring in its wake material content- 
ment and complete social harmony. As Belisarius-Marmontel, 
brimful of hope, says: ‘je suppose d’honnétes gens à la téte des 
peuples. Dés-lors je réponds sur ma vie de Pobéissance, de la 
fidélité, du zéle de cette multitude d’hommes, qu'on n’opprimera 
plus, qu'on ne vexera plus, & dont les jours, la liberté, les biens 
seront protégés par les loix’ (p.209). 

The claims that Marmontel puts forward at this point for the 
practice and power of virtue in the sphere of politics, are sim- 
plified to the extreme and are, generally speaking, little different 
from those of his contemporaries. However, being removed, by 
exactly two hundred years and contrary opinions, from such a 
current of thought and the atmosphere in which this and similar 
arguments were advanced, it is certain that we could, with the 
benefit of hindsight, question such claims. It it, for example, 
possible to believe, along with Marmontel, that practical politics 
are merely a sort of institutionalised ethics which, not unlike the 
ten commandments, are applicable in any sphere of human activ- 
ity? Is it possible, in reality, to subscribe to the view that poli- 
tics are hardly distinguishable from morality, and that virtue 
should and would be their guiding principle and their end; that 
good faith is the very basis for the relationship between govern- 
ing and governed? It would be very pleasant to believe that this 
could possibly have been the case 18th-century France. But, like 
so many of the theories of his misguided kind, what Marmontel’s 
own theory gained in idealism and optimism it necessarily lost 
in reality and applicability. 

Sainte-Beuve (Nouveaux lundis, iii.234-235) who judged the 
preceding century, with remarkable insight and tact, summed up 
this pervading political utopianism in the following, pointed 


51 as he was to say some years later lois pour la garde des mœurs . . . c'est 
in his Essai sur le bonheur (Œuvres, là qu’on peut développer et fonder en 
X.120-131): ‘c'est en traitant des principes le système de Poptimisme 
moyens d'établir [opinion par civil, politique et moral.” 

Pexemple, les mœurs par Popinion, les 
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terms: ‘L’optimisme fut sans doute le défaut de la philosophie 
politique du xvin" siècle, à la prendre dans sa source, à son origine, 
chez les Fénelon, les Vauban même, les abbé de Saint-Pierre, et 
presque dans tout son cours; il y eut une recrudescence d’opti- 
misme sous Louis xvi à partir de Turgot, de Malesherbes, 
jusqu’à M. Necker. Il semblait plus facile, avec des intentions 
droites et des idées justes, de faire le bien des hommes et des 
peuples que cela ne s’est vérifié, au fait et au prendre; on ne comp- 
tait assez ni avec les passions, ni avec les intéréts, ni avec les 
vices’. 

This judgement is emphatically valid in Marmontel’s case also. 
Political optimism was obviously misplaced, and Bélisaire must 
be seen in this category. Yet this is not, at the final count, the 
most serious objection to the work. Were it a question, in this 
study, of examining Bélisaire in great detail, witha view to placing 
it in the context of the misplaced and faulty politico-moral 
theories current in mid-eighteenth-century France, we should 
have to deal with all the incongruities to be found in the book. 
Secondly, we should have to evaluate them in the light of contem- 
porary failures in similar ventures. Beyond this it would be 
necessary, again on the plane of the purely politico-moral ideas, 
to conduct an investigation into the significant fact that Mar- 
montel’s theories are much more a series of maxims, strung to- 
gether by sentimental verbosity, than a well-thought out and 
elaborated system. 

It would be necessary also to examine in greater detail the 
curious turns of the argument, the illogicalities of the plot, the 
ordering of the ideas, and, not the least among the objections, the 
amusing political lesson that is to be drawn from the character 
and misfortunes of Belisarius, according strictly to the tenor of 
the maxims and arguments propounded”. 


52 Correspondance littéraire, vii.252- empereur qui doit à l’un de ses sujets 
253: ‘Si vous me demandez quel est le une longue suite de victoires et tout le 
but moral de cet ouvrage, je vous dirai lustre de son règne, n’a rien de mieux à 
qu'il est fait exprès pour prouver qu’un faire, pour lui témoigner sa reconnais- 
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In the limited context of the present study, however, definite 
objection must be taken, not to Marmontel’s concept of ubiqui- 
tous, practical virtue in politics (which, in any case, was an 
ecstatic vision), but to his method of pleading for a re-establish- 
ment of the practice of virtue throughout society. 

In few words, it may be said that the most glaring weakness of 
Bélisaire is that the dreary, verbose theorising which typifies the 
work cannot, nor even could be conducive to a renewed love of 
virtue. To preach virtue and morality in a convincing manner as a 
social necessity, to hope that theory will become widespread 
practice, one has, above all, to be sure of touching, even of sub- 
duing the soul permanently. Unfortunately, the sentimental, 
earth-bound commonplaces of the type to be found throughout 
Bélisaire could never do much more than arouse a momentary 
tear in Marmontel’s public, whose interest in virtue was more 
emotional than moral, and, generally speaking, more passive than 
active. Moreover, to cap this objections, the most serious weak- 
ness of the work must inevitably be that Marmontel’s political 
sentimentality could certainly neither edify nor change (for pre- 
cisely the same reasons) either an indolent king or a selfish nobil- 
ity. That was, after all, the fundamental intention behind the 
venture. 

Marmontel, however, evidently believed his thesis to be cogent 
and convincing. For at the end of Bélisaire, Justinian—who has 
been sceptical and cantankerously argumentative throughout— 
gives overt recognition to the power and utility of virtue, not 
once but three times. On each occasion the recognition corres- 
ponds to the three different ways in which Marmontel believed 
virtue could manifest itself: the first occurs in face of the power 
that virtue has over non-virtuous people (p.258); the second in 
face of the power that virtue has to ensure material happiness 


sance, que de le réduire à la mendicité, sait de prouver jusqu’à Vévidence; 
après lui avoir fait crever les yeux. Je mais il n’y a pas moins réussi, en don- 
sais bien que ce n’était pas là précisé- nant à son Bélisaire la résignation non 
ment ce que M. Marmontel se propo- d’un héros, mais d’un capucin”. 
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(pp-269-270); and the third in face of the power that it has to 
ensure moral happiness (p.271). 

There is no reason to doubt that these fundamental elements, 
and some of the weaknesses of the definitive Bélisaire were also 
the ingredients of the initial draft. In 1765 Marmontel intended 
to show the monarch the true nature of his duties, to reveal the 
obstacles that self-interest set in his path, and to propose that the 
infallible solution to social discord was to be found in a conscien- 
tious reflection upon the benefits that the practice of virtue 
brought in its wake. The initial approach and the treatment of 
the thesis were, without reasonable doubt, conceived along these 
general lines. And they tally, more or less, with what we should 
expect the logical culmination of Marmontel’s moral evolution to 
be. I believe, therefore (although the matter is not proven be- 
cause not susceptible to documentary proof), that the initial 
Bélisaire dealt with these problems in such precise terms while 
Marmontel believed himself to be dying. 

His aim at that specific time, which we can imagine with some 
hope of success and justification, was to render a great service 
not only to king and country, but also to posterity. It is not a 
flight of the imagination to say that he wished to be remembered, 
at the very least, as the man who (unlike his predecessors with 
their imaginary voyages, their utopias, or their dry theoretical 
works) had actually come to close grips with his subject, and who 
had proposed, with ‘clarity’ and ‘cogency’, a simple but infallible 
solution to current social injustice and oppression. At the most he 
perhaps hoped—should society indeed benefit materially and 
morally from his teaching—that history would perpetuate his 
name as the greatest practical humanitarian that the century had 
produced. It is not, therefore, difficult to understand, if such were 
his thoughts (as they probably were), why Marmontel was com- 
pletely carried away by his visions, and again why, as he confesses 
in the Memoirs, he was beset by ecstatic trances (ïii.27). 

The inquiry has dealt thus far, in the main, with what we today 
must see as ideas which have necessarily lost their appeal and 
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colour with the passage of time. Obviously, to re-create the 
atmosphere in which these theories were of heart-felt importance 
and actuality is more the work of the historical novelist, whose 
approach allows romance, than the work of any scholar who dare 
not go much further than objective, un-empathetic interpreta- 
tions. 

At this point, however, it is not in the least irrelevant to wonder 
what Marmontel’s state of mind was at this particular time of 
meditation and preliminary composition. He himself, with the 
brevity which so characterises the Memoirs on the subject of 
Bélisatre, is content to speak of ecstasy, and to dismiss the expe- 
rience in very few words. This is, of course, lamentably insuffi- 
cient. It would be of the greatest use in the present study to be 
able to quote from source; to set forth a description, for instance, 
of the sentiments that were aroused in Marmontel when he fore- 
saw to what sublime heights of calm and mutual understanding 
humanity could be taken in accordance with his thesis. 

In the absence of a revealing first-hand account in the Memoirs, 
we may, nevertheless, equate Marmontel’s sentiments at this 
time with a short solliloquy of Belisarius, in which the latter 
muses upon his pastime of political theorising: ‘Le lendemain, a 
la méme heure, Bélisaire les attendoit sur le chemin, au pied d’un 
chêne antique, où la veille ils s’étoient assis; & il se disoit à lui- 
méme: Je suis bien heureux dans mon malheur, d’avoir trouvé 
des hommes vertueux, qui daignent venir me distraire, & s’occu- 
per avec moi des grands objets de Phumanité! Que ces intérêts sont 
puissans sur une ame! Ils me font oublier mes maux. La seule idée 
de pouvoir influer sur le destin des Nations, me fait exister hors 
de moi, m’éléve au-dessus de moi-méme; & je conçois comment la 
bienfaisance, exercée sur tout un peuple, rapproche Phomme de la 
divinité (p.115). This description probably translates Marmon- 
tel’s own immediate emotion. But in as far as the general applica- 
tion of his theorising is concerned, this brief aside gives no indi- 
cation of a precise nature as to how he viewed himself in relation 
to society. 
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To this short, and only partly revealing description, we may 
add a passage taken from the inaugural discourse of Antoine 
Léonard Thomas, which he gave at his reception to the Académie 
française on 22 January 1767. The pronouncements that Thomas 
was to make are of great value in the present context. For it would 
appear that they have the merit of epitomising, in eloquent and, 
as is obvious, contemporary terms, the aims, the emotions and 
probably the thoughts that were awakened in Marmontel late in 
1765, in a predominantly social sense: “l est un pouvoir qui 
distingue l’homme de génie et le grand écrivain: c’est celui d’at- 
tacher son âme à ses écrits, de peindre sa pensée avec ces expres- 
sions animées et brúlantes, qui sont le langage de la persuasion, 
et le cri de la vérité; alors chaque idée qu’il exprime va frapper avec 
force les âmes qui Penvironnent. Le sentiment qu'il a se commu- 
nique; on s'étonne d’adopter d’autres idées, d’autres passions que 
celles qu’on avait; dans l’émotion qu'on éprouve, le cœur palpite, 
les traits changent, les larmes coulent; l’âme portée hors d’elle- 
même, ne sent, ne vit, n'existe plus que dans Pâme de Pécrivain 
qui l’anime, et qui lui dicte avec empire tous ses mouvements. 
Quel usage, messieurs, fera-t-il d’un pouvoir si noble? La vertu 
le réclame; elle parle à son cœur; elle lui dit: “Ton génie mappar- 
tient; c’est pour moi que la nature te fit ce présent immortel. 
Etends mon empire sur la terre: que l’homme coupable ne puisse 
te lire sans être tourmenté: que tes ouvrages le fatiguent; qu’ils 
aillent dans son cœur remuer le remords: mais que l’homme ver- 
tueux, en te lisant, éprouve un charme secret qui le console. Que 
Caton, prêt à mourir, que Socrate buvant la cigué, te lisent, et 
pardonnent à Pinjustice des hommes”. 

This particular extract from Thomas’s discourse is certainly 
a means of giving some indication of Marmontel’s state of mind 
in late 1765. As such it is a useful document. For the above 
sentiments not only give some good indication of the emotional 


53 Œuvres complètes (1825), iv.203- 
204. 
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plane upon which Marmontel must have been thinking and work- 
ing, but they also go some good way towards explaining why he 
thought his thesis to be infallible. 

But what, we may wonder again—when he had without any 
doubt transported himself to such sublime heights—was his 
reaction when Gatti, the Florentine physician, dispelled his fear 
of death by curing him of his chest complaint? What became of 
his project in the light of the inevitable and somewhat chastening 
anti-climax? Did he think to abandon it as one that was now not 
only too daring, but also purposeless? If the thought did occur to 
him at all, I do not believe that it could have aroused more than a 
passing tremor and a second’s hesitation. The reason why Mar- 
montel continued with the project is, almost certainly, twofold. 

In the first instance, half of the answer is to be found in what may 
be best termed ‘spiritual’ considerations. The project, as was 
clearly the case, was born of a desperate state of mind. But more 
important still in this context, the project was (strangely enough, 
and whatever we might think of the end product), really the very 
first to have forced Marmontel to give unstintingly of his most 
secret thoughts. Therefore, since he was abundantly aware of the 
painful genesis of Bélisaire, we may infer that his feeling was that 
he could not possibly renounce pursuing to its logical conclu- 
sion such an extraordinary experience. 

The remainder of the answer is to be found, on a similar plane, 
in the very nature of the work. Given the fact that Marmontel 
had approached, for the first time in his life, the extremely broad 
problem of injustice and friction, and that he had succeeded, in 
his estimation, in proposing a cogent and practical solution, the 
natural impulse must have been that moral, social and political 
obligations, plus the interests of humanity at large, could not 
possibly allow him to cast it aside and to remain silent. Most 
certainly, once having elaborated his system, Marmontel must 
have been subdued by the beauty of its simplicity and the cogency 
of its appeal. He was led, therefore, by his own boundless enthu- 
siasm to believe in its complete success once applied. 
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From the point of view of its practical humanitarian thesis his 
work must, indeed, have appeared unique in every sense when he 
contrasted it with his earlier productions. But at this point we 
must not overlook the fact that Marmontel was doubtless well 
aware that much of its strength came from a certain dual nature. 
He had not only set forth the solid principles of social harmony 
and contentment, but he had, at the same time, indicated to 
Louis xv the politico-moral means of regaining the confidence 
and esteem of the vast masses of the population whom he had so 
bitterly disappointed and alienated since 1749. 

Whether Marmontel immediately grasped the tremendous 
implication of the service that he was doing the monarch is not 
known. Yet, as later events would show with clarity, he did, 
indeed, come to recognise the dual significance of his teaching. 
It may be that he attached, for a certain time, equal importance 
to both elements. Ultimately and inevitably, however, the realisa- 
tion that he was doing Louis xv a service of no mean proportion 
seems to have led him to believe that, in the absence of present 
need for posthumous fame, some other form of recognition 
would not in the least be out of order or unfitting. Hence a fresh 
onrush of pretention some time in 1766, and several modifica- 
tions of a very particular nature, it would seem, to what was 
otherwise the definitive thesis. 

The chief modifications in question appear to come in the form 
of a re-handling of the context, in three different places, for the 
accommodation of certain belated pronouncements. 

The three major additions, with the modifications to the argu- 
ment that they entailed, give a strong impression of having been 
super-imposed. For the arguments of the respective chapters 
become, thereby, either forced or extremely artificial. The addi- 
tions, which are completely discordant within their respective 
contexts, and which I therefore believe were made quite con- 
sciously by Marmontel, are as follows: ‘la nature destine les 
grandes places aux grands talens; & le bon sens veut qu’on fasse 
des hommes le meilleur usage possible’ (p.118). ‘Un Prince, qui 
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dans le choix des hommes n’a pour régle que Péquité, ne laisse 
d’espoir qu’au mérite. Les vertus, les talens, les services sont les 
seuls titres qu’il admette’ (pp.122-123). ‘Les honneurs & les 
dignités seront réservés au mérite’ (p.196). 

These additions, as I set out to indicate in the introductory 
pages, are by no means unexpected or novel in the context of 
Marmontel’s career. They run, of course, parallel—but on a 
slightly larger scale—to the pronouncements made in the 
seventh volume of the Encyclopédie. But what makes them so 
noticeable is not their ill-disguised pretention (which, with 
some knowledge of the preceding years, we should have expected 
from the self-seeking Marmontel), but precisely the fact that they 
do appear to have been worked into the thesis. One would be at 
liberty to infer that they were indeed the belated fruit of quite 
distinct opportunism. In the particular light of these additions 
it would not be in the least unfitting to propose that Marmontel, 
seizing the occasion, wished the monarch to understand the sen- 
timents concerning ‘those who had merit’ in precise terms of the 
outstanding and eminently worthy name: Jean Frangois Mar- 
montel. 

The pointer to this opportunism, as has been said, is that the 
style and tenor of these completely unequivocal pronouncements, 
critically speaking, are very uneven and forced. Was there indeed 
a conscious, but clumsy attempt made to integrate them and to 
make them appear a perfectly normal part of the argument? It is 
highly probable. 

Despite the fact, however, that the discordance in question is 
quite phenomenal, this objection, which is chiefly one of a sty- 
listic order, is of course difficult to argue convincingly, let alone 
to prove conclusively. It becomes even more difficult when we 
bear in mind the many criticisms that may be justly formulated 
against the ordering and the presentation of the work as a whole. 
We must, therefore, for the moment, renounce pursuing such a 
stylistic path of inquiry. There is, nevertheless, another way of 
approaching the problem and of trying to indicate that Marmontel 
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did, in all probability, make these additions in order to draw 
immediate royal attention to the fundamental and quite unpre- 
tentious thesis that those who had personal merit also had 
political and social utility which had, as yet, been given no 
practical application. 

The other means of supporting the hypothesis is rather more 
solid, and must be centred, firstly, upon a statement of what 
exactly Marmontel's invariable thesis was under normal cir- 
cumstances. And by ‘normal circumstances’ I mean precisely 
when Marmontel had nothing to gain. It is, hence, of great use 
and interest, in the present context, to be able to compare Déli- 
saire with the only other work of exactly similar nature that he 
ever undertook. It was composed for the Academy of Saint 
Petersburg, was entitled Discours en faveur des paysans du nord 
(Œuvres, x.42-87), and saw the light, very significantly indeed, in 
mid-1767 when Marmontel was relatively fresh from composing 
his magnum opus. 

An examination of this later work, despite the different 
approach that its title should seemingly have demanded, shows 
that its thesis corresponds with what was earlier indicated as the 
fundamental thesis of Bélisaire. For example, the self-same ideas 
on legislation and monarchy re-appear: the state can only be 
harmonious if its laws are just and equitable; the laws must be the 
expression of the people’s will; the aristocracy oppresses its 
inferiors; oppression is the unavoidable outcome of cupidity; 
taxation must be just and equally divided; the monarch must 
rule for the common good, and so on, in precisely the same vein. 

Without dismantling the Discours and its argument it may be 
said that Marmontel’s main preoccupation in life, under normal 
circumstances—for he had nothing to gain personally from a 
political treatise presented to a Russian Academy—was the 
harmonious well-being and happiness of humanity. There is 
again no reason to doubt that this sentiment was disinterested, 
and that it translated explicitly a deep-seated belief. Indeed it 
reflects the basic thesis of Bélisaire. 
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From a comparison of these two texts, it can be said, in polit- 
ical terms, that Marmontel seemed to believe in a thêse démocra- 
tique. This 1s to say that he believed that the success of a govern- 
mental programme was, firstly, to be calculated by the precise 
amount of happiness that it brought each and every citizen; and, 
secondly, that the monarch would be a good political instrument 
only in so far as he abided by the dictates of utilitarianism. 
Naturally, the test of his success as the enlightened ruler that 
Marmontel wished to see was the mass of the people, and not a 
privileged class or sect. 

Here, concisely put, is his political philosophy. Yet an un- 
biased examination of the two texts shows clearly enough that, 
despite their complete theoretical conformity, there is a definite 
divergence, in terms of weight, temper and frequency, when it 
comes to the particular viewpoint that Marmontel propounded 
with regard to the political and social utility of hitherto untried 
elements. In the Discours it is interesting to note that there is one 
lone reference to this belief: “Ainsi, hors le droit de régner, que 
de grands intérêts ont pu rendre exclusif, Pétat ne doit avoir ni 
dignité, ni rang absolument inaccessible à aucun ordre de citoyens’ 
(P.49). 

Whereas in Bélisaire, and not counting the three unequivocal 
pronouncements which I believe to be additions, there were 
already a dozen which stressed the same point either completely 
or semi-openly*. There is here an indication that the ratio of 
these initially modest statements stems directly from the partic- 
ular aims that Marmontel had in mind in the different national 
contexts. 

It may be said—with regard to the Discours—that Marmontel 
had nothing to gain for himself whatsoever, beyond a thousand 
ducats prize-money should his treatise be adjudged the best. 
Hence, as we should expect, the thesis is better balanced, with 


54 see pp.2, 3, 71, 166-167, 176, 178, may be the result of self-interested 
200, 204, 209, 226-227, 272, itis again embroidery. 
possible that some of these pages even 
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only one overt reference to equality of political utility, opportun- 
ity and advancement for everyone. 

From the French side, however—with regard to Bélisaire— 
it may be said that Marmontel could —while he believed himself 
to be dying—initially hope, with dreams of posthumous fame, 
that the monarch would indeed attend to the proffered advice 
concerning the surest approach to choosing his intimate advisers 
and servants. But, given the French context, and the pressing 
need for reform well-perceived and well-executed, he naturally 
felt that he had to underline this particular aspect of his thesis. 
Hence, the correspondingly greater frequency of his references to 
meritorious elements. 

Indeed, given his outright condemnation of the nobility at 
Court as a solid source of support and inspiration for the king, 
there was only one other possible class (or meritorious element) 
upon which Louis xv and the future monarchy could call; and 
that was, broadly taken, upon the dourgeoisie. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to discern in Marmontel’s initial dozen pronounce- 
ments what is the well-known thèse royale. 

In few words, this system, which was generally the type of 
political theory that the philosophes propounded as their own, 
proposed that the salvation of France lay in a powerful monarch, 
who would eliminate the corrupt strength of the nobility by 
basing himself thoroughly upon the meritorious middle class. 

This is, quite certainly, Marmontel’s viewpoint. But sub- 
sequently, when the fear of imminent death had subsided, I 
suspect that he came to view this system in a very particular light. 
If, as he had suggested, the monarchy were to base itself upon the 
middle class, then it could do no better than to base itself upon 
those highly educated elements which were fitted by their intel- 
ligence and constructive ideas to render solid service. Marmontel 
could undoubtedly flatter himself that he had, through the cogent 
good sense and timely nature of his unique thesis, much to gain 
personally. For the state of France, after the Seven years’ war, 
obviously demanded new thinking and new political methods. 
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However, it must have appeared, upon mature but misguided 
reflection, that the dozen ample references to merit’s being the 
basis for current political utility were not weighty enough. 
Acting under the impulsion of his own self-interest and enthu- 
siasm, he very probably chose, therefore, to attract attention, ina 
quite positive manner, to this self-inclusive point of view by 
superimposing the three previously quoted graphic pronounce- 
ments. 

To this particular comparison between Bélisaire and the Dis- 
cours we may now add the final and significant points. Firstly, the 
three pronouncements which stressed utility and merit are super- 
fluous. They and their supporting padding may be removed from 
the respective arguments without harming the sense of the 
development at all. Secondly, if the reader were to glance at the 
end of Bélisaire, he would find, under the heading of Fragmens 
de philosophie morale, three articles entitled De la gloire, Des 
grands, De la grandeur. Is there any need to wonder why they 
should have re-appeared in 1767 in this work, which was written 
for Louis xv? Finally, was it not Marmontel himself, who did not 
receive recognition from Bélisaire, and who, indicating once 
more the former regression from Pompadour to Bernis, was to 
admit in the Memoirs (iii.69), consciously using the word ambi- 
tion, that he had high hopes of the comtesse de Séran: ‘le roi et la 
cour a ses pieds, tous ses amis comblés de graces, de faveurs; moi- 
même honoré de la confiance de la maitresse, et par elle inspirant 
et faisant faire au roi tout le bien que j’aurois voulu’? 


An examination of the years 1753-1765 has allowed me to put 
forward an interpretation as to the formation of Marmontel and 
as to why Bélisaire was ever written. 

As one might have expected, his motives as a philosophe tended 
to be mixed, particularly when circumstances appeared to be 
favourable. Self-interest was undoubtedly present at certain 
moments in his early career. But this, in no way, means that we 
should censure Marmontel. His example is enlightening. For if 
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Bélisaire proposed a one-point moral programme, and if Mar- 
montel sincerely believed it necessary, he does show that the 
demise of France was having disastrous effects on optimistic 
thinkers. And if he was self-interested in thinking that he was 
best fitted to supervise the necessary regeneration, he proves, at 
least that he was recognisably more human than his mouthpiece, 
Belisarius. 

The picture that finally emerges of Marmontel is therefore 
somewhat different from the one proposed by Lenel. He was not 
as simple and as uncomplicated as has been claimed. He too, like 
Voltaire and Rousseau, knew a moral crisis; he too, like them, 
was affected by events and political necessities; he too was com- 
plex. And though it could not be claimed that he was in the same 
category as his master and his arch-enemy, he is nevertheless, an 
excellent example of the lesser liberal mentality at work in a 
period which was critical. 
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Marmontel and the voice of experience 


by Eve Katz 


One day in Toulouse, in the fourth decade of the eighteenth 
century, a young man not yet twenty, vaguely preparing for an 
ecclesiastical career, persuaded the regents of a reformed Cister- 
cian seminary to let him replace the regular teacher of philosophy 
who had become sick. When the mature monks who inter- 
viewed him could not help smiling at the cool dignity he affected, 
the youth, without malice but in dead earnest, determined to 
avenge himself. Braced by the confidence acquired from un- 
usually successful studies, first in the small town of Mauriac, some 
thirty kilometers from his birthplace of Bort-les-Orgues in the 
southeast part of the Limousin, then in Clermont, and certain 
that his previous experience in teaching on a less advanced level 
qualified him for the challenge, Jean François Marmontel spent 
the next night carefully drafting his plan of the whole course, as 
well as the first lesson, and then committed it all to memory. The 
next day he walked to the rostrum with pride and solemnity, 
faced the seated and standing students, asked whether they were 
ready to take down what he had to say, folded his arms, and 
without a note, delivered the entire lesson, introduction and 
elaborate syllabus, as if he were summoning it forth, spontane- 
ously, from the riches of his mind. Every day thereafter he 
memorized his lesson and dictated it as if impromptu, with the 
result that the very impressed monks asked him to stay on 
permanently. ‘Ainsi’, writes Marmontel in his Mémoires, ‘chez 
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les gascons, je débutai par une gasconade”. Years later, in 1757, 
long after any thought of a career in the church had been for- 
gotten, we see the thirty-four year old Marmontel preparing to 
solicit a post from mme de Pompadour in a similar way: ‘Les 
heures de mon sommeil furent employées à méditer ma harangue 
et ma matinée à Pécrire, afin de lavoir plus présente à Pesprit 
(1.156). Clearly this player was decided not to strut and fret his 
hour upon the stage of life, and his Mémoires show him in 
several rôles demonstrating to his children, for whom the work 
was written, that with some good luck and some native talent, 
the actor who works hard learning his lines will always get the 
part. 

Shortly after his little victory over the Cistercians, Marmontel 
was attracted to the career of poet through the prizes offered by 
the regional competition, the Jeux floraux, run by the Academy 
of Toulouse. Emboldened by success in some competitions and 
an encouraging letter from the great Voltaire, Marmontel left for 
Paris, where he at once set about learning the art of play-making. 
He borrowed books from Voltaire, dipped into ancient history 
(he didn’t have the time, he admits, to study it carefully), and 
paid daily visits to the Théâtre français, where he got practical 
experience in theatrical and less literary arts. His first tragedy, 
Denys le tyran, was a great success in 1748 and served to make him 
a fashionable personality. After a second theatrical triumph he 
retired to the country home of the rich farmer-general La Pope- 
liniére, at once a generous and domineering protector, in 1749. 
Despite a series of theatrical failures, Marmontel obtained 
through mme de Pompadour the position of secrétaire des bâti- 
ments, under Marigny, her brother. This job, which took two 
days a week of his time, allowed Marmontel to live at Versailles 
from the age of thirty to thirty-five, and to devote most of his 


1 Jean François Marmontel, Œuvres other specified, and will be indicated 
complètes (Paris 1819), i.50. All sub- in the text by volume and page num- 
sequent references to works by Mar- ber alone. 
montel will be to this edition, unless 
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ample free time to the study of literature. It was during these 
years that he prepared the articles which appeared in the Encyclo- 
pédie, and from which he was later to draw his Poétique française 
(1763) as well as his Eléments de littérature (1787). 

In 1758 he was given the brevet (editorship) of the Mercure de 
France. This brought him permanently back to Paris and to the 
house of mme Geoffrin, where he paid rent, he makes clear, and 
where he frequented her artistic as well as literary dinner parties. 
He lost the brevet after spending eleven days in the Bastille, 
wrongly accused of having written a parody of Cinna directed 
against the powerful duc d’Aumont. But his career did not 
suffer. In 1761 he brought out his first edition of Contes moraux, 
most of which had appeared in the Mercure from 1755 on. There 
were three editions the first year, one in 1765, 1767, 1770, 1771, 
1773, 1775, 1776, 1777, and 17802. As he gained a popular reputa- 
tion, so too did he receive official recognition and by 1763, by the 
age of forty, he had been elected member of the French academy. 
His greatest triumph came four years later when he had the good 
fortune of provoking official condemnation by the Faculté de 
théologie of the Sorbonne for the fifteenth chapter of his Bélisaire, 
which preached religious tolerance and denied the king the right 
to use force in matters of religion. The national and international 
excitement (the book had given rise to a royal fan club including 
the kings of Sweden, Denmark, and Poland, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and Catherine 11 of Russia) promoted sales, and in less 
than a year 40,000 copies were circulating throughout Europe. 

In 1772, at the death of Duclos, Marmontel became historio- 
graphe du rot, in 1777 he published the less successful Les Incas, 
in 1783 he succeeded his friend Alembert as secrétaire perpétuel 
of the Academy, and in 1785 he succeeded Thomas as Azstorio- 
graphe des bátiments. Inthe meantime he had also married, in 1777, 


2 Daniel Mornet, ed. La Nouvelle tal en Europe de Richardson à Rous- 
Héloïse (Paris 1925), i.376. From 1761 seau (1760-1761), Revue de littérature 
to 1829 there were 100 editions. Paul comparée (1940), xx.150. 

Van Tieghem, ‘Le Roman sentimen- 
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at the age of fifty-four, an eighteen-year old niece of the abbé 
Morellet. 

Throughout all these years he had keptin touch with the theatre 
and had turned out a series of successful opéras comiques and 
some varyingly successful lyric tragedies. Besides translations, 
occasional poems, polemical pieces on the Gluck-Puccini con- 
troversy, an historical account of the regency, and a long erotic 
poem, La Neuvaine de Cythére (a work Grimm called, apparently 
in earnest, Marmontel’s true masterpiece?), Marmontel left his 
well-known articles on literature, a collection of Lecons for his 
children, and his important Mémoires, his most enduring literary 
bequest and the most quoted of 18th-century personal chronicles. 

Although the sharp-tongued mme Du Deffand unamiably 
always refused to see Marmontel as anything but ‘un gueux 
revêtu de guenilles’#, judged by less aristocratic standards of 
social success, this son of a provincial tailor secured himself an 
enviable position in the intellectual community and an irrefutable 
popularity among the cultivated readers of the day. It is true 
that the men of letters around him were not always as impressed 
with Marmontel’s fiction as were the “cercles légers et sérieuse- 
ment frivoles’ who read his stories so avidly. But if Diderot and 
Grimm privately agreed that Marmontel lacked the sensitivity, 
taste, grace, and delicacy of the creative poet, they also acknow- 
ledged that his was an exceptionally lucid, informed mind. 
Diderot: ‘On n’a pas plus d’esprit, de connaissance et de logique 
que Marmontel’; Grimm: ‘M. Marmontel est un homme de beau- 
coup d’esprit . . . il a surtout Pesprit de discussion, en sorte que 
son talent pour les ouvrages polémiques me paraît décidé”. Both 
men, writing eight years apart, use the phrase ‘point de génie’ 
in referring to this contributor to the Encyclopédie, and one 


3 Correspondance littéraire, ed. Mau- 4 quoted in Gabriel P. O. d'Haus- 
rice Tourneux (Paris 1877-1882),  sonville, Le Salon de Madame Necker 
vi.274 (May 1765). (Paris 1882), i.129-130. 


5 Diderot (24 October 1762); Grimm 
v.377 (September 1763). 
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suspects that even Marmontel, whose ‘suffisance’ on occasion so 
irritated Diderot, would have been clear-headed enough to apply 
the unambiguous distinction he makes between ‘talent’ and 
‘génie’ to himself*. 

Marmontel was at his strongest not where inspiration and 
improvisation were required, but where application and memory 
could be put to service. Paying him a rare compliment, Grimm 
wrote (vii.190): “C'est un des plus grands lecteurs que je con- 
naisse; il a un art singulier pour faire valoir les mauvaises choses, 
soit en les escamotant, soit en vous étourdissant d’un ronflement 
des plus imposants’. Marmontel’s art was in rendering. In one 
respect, at least, he would have pleased lord Chesterfield who 
advised, “Take the tone of the company that you are in, and do 
not pretend to give it’. Marmontel’s ear for the tone of the 
cultivated, enlightened, essentially conservative company of the 
reading public was good. He quickly assimilated the tone of the 
intellectual milieu in which he moved. With intelligence and 
skill he produced works which the gens de lettres accepted, some- 
times even praised, because they reflected the right opinions, and 
which the gens de société applauded because they combined so 
many popular features—delicate eroticism; playful gallantry; 
idealistic, pastoral innocence; enlightened, philosophic ratio- 
nalism; tearful sentimentalism—while preaching fashionable 
moral improvement with a minimum of rigidity and challenge. 
Metaphorically speaking, Marmontel’s script was not always of 
his own creation. In the sense that he summarized and interpreted, 
whether systematically, as in his own “encyclopedia’ on literature 
and rhetoric, the Eléments de littérature, or more casually, as in 
his prose fiction, Marmontel was a better actor than playwright. 

After the success of his first plays, Marmontel soon found his 
audiences less enthusiastic. He had carefully studied the rules of 


play-making, but uneasy about his dependence on a fickle public 


ê see, for example, ‘Génie’ in his the latter was admitted to the Academy 
Eléments de littérature (iv.566) and his in 1776 (vii.15). 
reply to the speech of La Harpe, when 
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and concerned about establishing a secure source of income, he 
resolved to abandon “un art pour lequel je n’étais pas né’ (1.121) 
and seek a governmental post through mme de Pompadour. In 
spite of the glamour and free time at Versailles, he missed the 
daily company of those men of letters he liked and respected, 
and so he was eventually lured back to Paris and an active career 
in letters by his governmental appointment as auteur of the 
Mercure. The opéras comiques and lyric tragedies on which he 
collaborated later in his life show that he continued to be directly 
involved with the theatre, although it certainly did not take up 
the largest part of his professional energy. Still, the experience 
of his first Parisian years stayed with him. 

Throughout his Mémoires Marmontel’s impulse is to present 
incidents through dramatic conversations, scenes in which, if he 
is on stage, he usually has ‘le beau rôle”. (It is after all not easy to 
be one’s own Boswell, as Boswell himself demonstrates in his 
Journals.) The world as stage was no discovery of Marmontel’s, 
but the daily exposure to salon conversation made it natural 
that this ex-playwright should criticize the stilted quality of 
mme de Tencin’s dinners in theatrical terms: ‘je m’apercus bien- 
tôt qu'on y arrivait préparé à jouer son rôle, et que Penvie d’entrer 
en scène n’y laissait pas toujours à la conversation la liberté de 
suivre son cours facile et naturel’ (i.108). The Neapolitan 
diplomat, the abbé Galiani, on whose Harlequin shoulders Mar- 
montel recognized ‘la téte de Machiavel’, is described in the salon 
of mme Geoffrin, captivating the other guests with his stories, 
sometimes for hours on end. ‘Mais son rôle joué, il n’était plus 
de rien dans la société; et, triste et muet, dans un coin, il avait Pair 
d’attendre impatiemment le mot du guet pour rentrer sur la 
scéne’ (1.181). 

When, in 1755, Marmontel’s friend Boissy, who was then 
editor of the Mercure and who, lacking the financial resources 
and the social connections necessary for running the journal, 
turned to him for some badly-needed copy, Marmontel spent a 
sleepless night turning over in his mind the plan of his first conte. 
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He dashed it off the following morning and sent it on. It is natural 
that he should have found inspiration for this and his other prose 
tales in his previous literary experience, both personal and aca- 
demic. In both realms, in a practical and theoretical way, Mar- 
montel associated the conte with the comédie. 

It was a study of the comedy and especially of the Moliêresque 
type, which provided the initial creative impulse for his tales, as 
Marmontel explains in the preface to the collection: ‘Engagé, il 
y a quelques années, a écrire sur la Comédie, je cherchais dans la 
nature les régles et les moyens de Part. Cette étude me conduisit à 
examiner s’il était vrai, comme on l’a dit, que tous les grands traits 
du ridicule eussent été saisis par Moliére et par les poétes qui Pont 
suivi (ii, p.i). It was from a list of themes intended for the theatre 
that Marmontel took the idea for his first tale. Four months after 
the publication of the first edition of the Contes moraux in April 
1761, Favart produced a dramatization of Soliman 11 (the second 
story to be published in the Mercure) at the Théatre italien’, and 
later that year Marmontel added the following statement to the 
preface of the second edition of his contes: ‘Le succés qu’a eu au 
théatre le sujet de Soliman, traité par un homme [Favart] qui écrit 
avec beaucoup de facilité et de grace, me permet d’espérer que 
Pon fera le même usage de quelques-uns de ces petits tableaux, et 
à lavenir je m'occuperai comme j’ai fait dans ces trois nouveaux 
contes, a choisir des actions faciles 4 mettre sur la scéne, pour 
épargner du travail aux auteurs’ (Brenner, p.14). 

While, as we shall presently see, the link in Marmontel’s mind 
between his stories and the comedy can be explained in terms of 
literary tradition, this passage shows that he was further prompted 
to make the association by commercial considerations, and that 
he anticipated the staging of his prose pieces. Every one of Mar- 
montel’s tales was in fact dramatized at least once (he adapted five 
of them himself), and at least ninety-one French plays in the 


7 Clarence Brenner, Dramatizations  lications in modern philology, xxxiii: 
of French short stories in the eighteenth Berkeley 1947), p.14. 
century (University of California pub- 
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eighteenth century were based directly or indirectly on them. Of 
these ninety-one dramatizations, only fifty-five are known to 
have been produced, though many were no doubt performed 
privately (Brenner, p.14). There were numerous dramatizations 
of Marmontel’s works in Italy and England. German play- 
wrights adapted many of his contes and operettas, as well as both 
of his longer prose works, Bélisaire and Les Incas. The remark- 
able fact has been established that in the year 1776 the number of 
German productions based on works by Marmontel (121) nearly 
equalled that of works by Lessing, Goethe, and Shakespeare 
combined (127)º. 

The dogmatic and rigid moral position Marmontel takes in his 
Essai sur les romans, written thirty-two years after his first conte, 
is no guide to the highly flexible, often downright vague morality 
of the allegedly moral tales. Marmontel’s conte moral does not 
necessarily show some triumph over weakness. He admits the 
situation in which virtue, ultimately victorious, is for a while 
shown to be in danger. The reader of the contes moraux as of the 
Eléments de littérature will not find Marmontel insisting that 
literature preach /a bonne morale actively. In fact, only two of the 
twelve stories which were published in the Mercure had the 
appellation ‘conte moral’. It was only in 1761, the year of La 
Nouvelle Héloïse and just around the time when novelists were 
beginning seriously to put forth moral claims for their works, 
that eighteen stories were published together as contes moraux. If 
the morality of the moral tales is taken in a broad sense, as the 
preface makes clear is the author’s intent, there are three basic 
ways in which Marmontel brings out his lesson: (1) through the 
exemplary behaviour of a particular character’, (2) through a 
relatively specific idea which the narrative illustrates”, (3) through 

8 Lawrence Marsden Price, The 9 e. g. La Mauvaise mère, La Bonne 
Vogue of Marmontel on the German mère, L’ Ecole des pères, Le Philosophe 
stage (University of California pub- soi-disant. 
lications in modern philology, xxvii: 10 e, g, Alcibiade, Soliman 11, Le Scru- 


Berkeley 1944), p.105. pule, Le Mari sylphe, Heureusement, 
Les Deux infortunées. 
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a pathetic situation!?, Interestingly, Marmontel’s technique in this 
respect parallels the three types of comedy he lists in his article 
‘Comédie’ in the Eléments. Of ‘la comédie’ Marmontel writes: 
‘Ou elle peint le vice qu’elle rend méprisable, comme la tragédie 
rend le crime odieux; de là le comique de caractère [cf. (1)]: ou 
elle fait les hommes le jouet des événemens; de là le comique de 
situation [cf. (2)]: ou elle présente les vertus communes avec des 
traits qui les font aimer, et dans des périls ou des malheurs qui les 
rendent intéressantes; de là le comique attendrissant [cf. (3)]’ 
(iv.261). 

In his article ‘Conte’ Marmontel sees the conte in terms of scenes 
and speaks of ‘des groupes animés’, and ‘des tableaux vivans” 
(iv.277). The arrangement by scenes is particularly obvious in 
the first stories, where the episodes are most clearly separated 
one from the other. He also considers the dialogue the liveliest 
part of the conte, for it is there, he thinks, that manner can best be 
captured. In the first contes dialogue is so preponderant that the 
narration often amounts to little more than stage setting. Mar- 
montel even adopted a new format which he had proposed in a 
1754 article (‘Direct’) in the Encyclopédie. The conventional 
‘lui dis-je, reprit-il, me répondit-elle”, Marmontel feels, had the 
great disadvantage of slowing up a lively and rapid repartee. To 
indicate a change of speaker he therefore uses (though not 
exclusively) the dash, a device which, at the cost of occasional 
ambiguity, eliminates some narration and makes the dialogue 
move along more easily. Marmontel also makes extensive use of 
monologue, another form of direct discourse. 

To avoid the monotony of direct speech (or, for that matter, of 
straight narration) Marmontel has frequent recourse to the 
sophisticated technique of the style indirect libre, which allows 
him to present what the reader understands to be objective reality 
through the sensibility of a particular character. Although the 
style indirect libre is often used by an author to separate himself 


11 e, g. La Bergère des Alpes, Annette 
et Lubin. 
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from the sentiments of his character, it also enables him to share 
them—though not explicitly. This it permits perhaps less than 
indirect discourse, but it has the compensation, important for 
Marmontel, of retaining the emotive power of direct speech. In 
his prefatory statement on style, Marmontel implies that where he 
has not spoken directly his presence is not felt. This is not the 
case. The style indirect libre allows him to intrude indirectly. His 
presence is also obvious in the emotionally charged style, pep- 
pered with exclamation points, heavy with hyperbole, rhetorical 
questions, accumulation, puns, euphemisms, strained antitheses. 
The reader senses an impetus external to the situation itself in the 
reliance on foreshadowing, the use of ‘pilot characters’ or 
‘chance’ to propel the action, ofa‘moral’ to provide an organizing 
principle. 

Although on the evidence of the contes moraux the modern 
reader may be sceptical about Marmontel’s sensitivity to the 
spoken word, it was he who persuaded the famous actress 
mile Clairon to substitute a more natural, supple style for the 
declamatory and conventionalized manner in which she and her 
fellow actors had been trained to speak tragic verse. It was 
perhaps his own talents as an actor which made the ladies at the 
small suppers of mme Geoffrin or the intimate dinners of mme de 
Brionne react to his readings of the contes with such pleasure that 
it seemed to him to have “Pair du ravissement’ (1.186). If their 
eyes filled with tears as he read his ‘petites scènes touchantes it 
was perhaps because he had the art to enrich his stylized language 
with the nuances of gesture and intonation. These little works of 
fiction were thus rendered a social activity. Carefully observing 
his audience, Marmontel tells us in his Mémoires, he made a 
mental note of those passages ‘froids ou faibles qu’on passait sous 
silence, et de ceux où j'avais manqué le mot, le ton de la nature, 
la juste nuance du vrai’ in order to revise them later (i.186). It has 
been said that the special problems connected with the gradual 
detachment, through print, of the writer from a present and 
familiar audience emerged ‘with crucial insistence for the first 
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time in the eighteenth century". Study of Diderot’s writings, to 
take an example in French literature, has revealed the complexity 
with which this relationship could present itself to a mind work- 
ing in that period. But in the stories which he himself considered 
minor literary projects, Marmontel saw essentially a way to 
ensure himself a secure popular reputation at a time when writers 
were in the main financially dependent on patronage. Marmontel 
reading to the ladies after dinner and later returning to his writing 
table suggests the instinctive, automatic response of an indi- 
vidual wanting to please: behaving or writing in a certain way, he 
perceives the response of those around him, and adjusts his 
behaviour or writing so as to create the impression desired. 

When the twenty-two year old Marmontel arrived in Paris he 
set about integrating himself into the literary society of the capi- 
tal. With a third friend, he and Vauvenargues, of whom he speaks 
so tenderly, met every evening after the theatre in the ‘café de 
Procope, le tribunal de la critique et Pécole des jeunes poétes, 
pour étudier Phumeur et le goút du public’ (1.68). When, not 
long thereafter, the lionized Marmontel was caught in a whirl- 
wind of daily invitations to supper, to dinner, drawn from one 
circle to the next, and so worn out during his free moments 
that he was unable to work, he was counselled moderation by 
his friends, but at the same time alerted to the benefits of such 
a life: ‘Vous avez besoin de connaître les mœurs, les goûts, le 
ton, les usages du monde: ce n’est qu’en le voyant de prés que 
Pon peut bien Pétudier; et vous êtes heureux d’y être si favorable- 
ment et de si bonne heure introduit’ (i.85). It was later to prove 
essential for the auteur of the Mercure to have as numerous and 
diversified connections in literary and para-literary circles as 
possible. For as Marmontel describes it, if the Mercure was to 
succeed, it had to appeal to many different interests, and it had to 
be a ‘national magazine’. 

A friend’s suggestion, a current fashion, a popular issue, were 


12 Bertrand H. Bronson, “The  eenth-century Britain, ed. James L. 
Writer’, Man versus society in eight- Clifford (Cambridge 1968), p.103. 
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obvious and easy topics for the contes which Marmontel began 
contributing as light entertainment to this journal. These pieces 
were deliberate constructions, so to speak, consciously and care- 
fully geared to the taste of the public which was to receive them. 
Only much later, in the nouveaux contes moraux which he wrote in 
the nineties, do we get the impression that the stories reflect some 
personal fantasy. And this in a rather sad way for, written in the 
days of the Revolution, they are curiously cut off from concrete 
contemporary issues. Marmontel’s use of real people in these later 
stories seems to me less a way of approaching reality than a means 
of returning, in troubled and confusing times, to a familiar past. 

Writing, as Marmontel was, at a time when literature was 
closing the gap which had traditionally existed between the real 
and the ideal world, the immediate and the representative gesture, 
the familiar and the symbolic word, and when the novel, the 
conte, the drame were struggling to make their place in the 
hierarchy of consecrated forms like the epic, the ode, and the 
classical tragedy, Marmontel sought to define the new reality in 
his Eléments de littérature. In his articles ‘Analogie du style’ and 
‘Familier’ he identifies a style which he distinguishes at once from 
the style bas (the ‘langage du peuple’) and the style sublime (the 
‘ton de la poésie et de Péloquence”). This style he identifies as the 
style familier noble. It is neither the popular speech of the people, 
nor even the zon bourgeois. It is the language of la Cour and le 
monde. And this style is characterized by extreme refinement; to 
it belong “les ménagemens, les réserves, les détours du sentiment 
et de la pensée, les demi-teintes, les nuances, les reflets de Pexpres- 
sion’. The milieu ‘cultivé et poli’ does not use language, explains 
Marmontel, to teach, astonish, or move, but to flatter, please, 
beguile. Hence ‘la persuasion doit étre insinuante, la raison 
modeste, la passion retenue et déguisée’. In this community 
where ‘toutes les rivalités de l’amour-propre s’observent réci- 
proquement, et sont comme sur le gui-vive; où les combats 
d’opinions et d'affections personnelles se passent en légêres 
atteintes et à la pointe de Pesprit; où larme de la raillerie et de la 
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médisance est, comme les fléches des sauvages, souvent trempée 
dans du poison, mais si subtilement aiguisée que la piqtire en est 
imperceptible’, in this community “le langage usuel doit être 
rempli de finesses, d’allusions, d’expressions à double face, de 
tours adroits, de traits délicats ou subtils’ (iv.539-5 40). Con- 
vinced of the benefits which such linguistic sophistication can 
bring, he nevertheless worries that ‘le langage de la conversation’ 
will erode the heroic style, just as the popular style will invade 
‘le familier’, ‘en sorte que la langue écrite est, à Pégard de la 
langue usuelle, comme une île au milieu d’un fleuve qui la ronge 
insensiblement et finira par la submerger’ (v.255). He has further 
reservations about the style familier et noble. Its nuances just 
barely skirt the edge of hypocrisy. The “expression fine et 
piquante’ tends to effeminize language. In restricting oneself to 
this style, how can one render “un sentiment passionné or “une 
image pathétique’, which were so well served by “le langage de 
Péloquence et de la poésie”? (iv.540, v.25 1). 

In his article ‘Elégance’ Marmontel maintains that a writer can 
describe the manners of a villager by seizing on those details of 
nature which are worthy of pleasing. He asks, “comment faire 
parler naturellement un villageois, un homme du peuple, sans 
blesser la délicatesse d'un homme poli, cultivé? His own solu- 
tion was unsuccessful and a young peasant in one of his stories 
moves from relatively untutored speech to outbursts of quite 
unpeasant-like pseudo poetry". Marmontel was theoretically 


18 no Chamfort, whose own sincer- 
ity in attacking /e monde’s hypocrisy 
he questioned, Marmontel nevertheless 
had an occasional critical remark to 
make: ‘Le monde poli et superficiel, 
qui suit Pexemple de la cour’ (‘Usage’, 
v.251); “Le grand monde est un bal 
masqué” (‘Mceurs’, iv.707). 

14 “Monseineur . . . voilà Annette qui 
est grosse, sauf votre plaisir, et c’est 
moi tout seul qui lui ai fait ce tort-là. 
Notre juge dit qu'il faut être mariés 


LXXVI/16 


pour faire des enfans; moi je demande 
qu'on nous marie. Il dit que cela n’est 
pas possible, à cause que nous sommes 
cousins; moi je trouve que cela se peut, 
attendu qu' Annette est grosse, et qu'il 
n'est pas plus difficile d'être mari que 
d'être pére. Le bailli nous donne au 
diable, et nous nous recommandons à 
vous’. ‘Voyez à présent comme elle 
est pale et triste, elle dont le teint pou- 
vait défier toutes les roses du prin- 
temps’ (ii.188-189). 
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convinced that words could be found to render nature—but he is 
of course obliged to limit himself to Ja delle nature—without 
offending the cultivated circles: ‘Je sais combien il est essentiel au 
poéte de plaire à ce monde qu'il a pour juge, et dont le gout 
éclairé décidera de ses succés; mais quand le naturel est une fois 
saisi avec force, il est facile d’y jeter les draperies des bien- 
séances’ (iv.707). And yet he states that it is the “hommes de 
génie’, the ‘grands artistes’ who will have to recognize and resist 
the false models of bon ton: ‘Ils se sont recueillis, retirés de leur 
siécle, et se sont mis devant les yeux les grands exemples du passé, 
pour être dignes, en les imitant, des suffrages de Pavenir. Pour- 
quoi donc Pécrivain solitaire et indépendant, qui ne sera jamais 
livré aux mouvemens de la multitude, et qui n’aura pour juge 
qu’un lecteur isolé et solitaire comme lui, n’aurait-il pas le méme 
courage que le peintre et que le statuaire a dans son atelier? Son 
style y prendra, je le sais, un caractére un peu sauvage; mais je 
sais bien aussi qu'il en aura une vigueur plus mâle, une vérité 
plus naive, enfin plus d’abondance, plus de séve, et plus de 
saveur’#. 

Marmontel, reading his contes moraux in a salon, was able to 
please. The assembled group, mainly ladies, applauded his style 
in a way today’s solitary reader does not. Those defects of his 
style, like excessive circumlocution, antithesis, and wordplay 
could be better savoured in a drawing room when accompanied 
by a raised eyebrow or a quick wink. But the private written 
word, to make its mark, must be more precisely suggestive than 
it is in the contes moraux. One of the characteristics of the ‘pré- 
ciosité which La Harpe and Linguet, among others, criticized 
in writers of the second half of the eighteenth century was an 
over-use of antithesis, the opposition of phrases and words. And 
from an Essai sur la conversation (1780) by Morellet we can 
understand that stylistic tics in the written language may often 
have originated in abuses of the refinements of the style familier 


15 v.258; see also his article ‘Ton’. 
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noble in polite society. ‘L’esprit plaisant’, writes Morellet, 
‘consiste aussi quelquefois 4 prodiguer dans la conversation les 
jeux de mots qu’on appelle pointes et calembourgs, qui sont le 
fléau de toute bonne conversation”. 

Although excess was a defect of his own style, Marmontel was 
critical when he noticed others carrying the refinements of lan- 
guage beyond ordinary limits. Without denying the insight that 
Marivaux, for example, occasionally brought to a situation, he 
found that the novelist and playwright strained too hard after the 
distinctions, the nuances of thought and expression (i.177-178, 
iv.81-82). It is curious that he should have failed to perceive to 
what degree Marivaux had captured the very style familier noble 
which he himself strove to define. But his tolerance for eccen- 
tricity was weakened by the importance he attached to adapta- 
bility. His remarks about Helvétius and especially Rousseau 
show his suspicion of the writer whose social behaviour does not 
coincide with the sometimes extravagant ideas expressed in his 
writings. As he puts it in his Mémoires: ‘cette dissemblance se 
trouvera toujours entre les mceurs et les opinions de ceux qui se 
fatiguent a penser des choses étranges’ (i.179). Excessive refine- 
ment in language was affectation; in thought, it was sophistry. 
Of literature he wrote: ‘dire des choses que nous avons confusé- 
ment dans l’âme, mais que personne n’a pris soin encore de 
démêler, d'exprimer, de placer à propos, les dire dans les termes 
les plus simples et en apparence les moins recherchés, c’est le 
moyen d’être à la fois naturel et ingénieux” (iv.420-421). 

The ability to depart in some measure from present reality, and 
also from past reality, in order to form new images or concepts 
(which at the time may often appear to be ‘des choses étranges”) 
is part of what we call creative imagination. As if aware that this 
faculty was not his strength, Marmontel, in his article ‘Imagina- 
tion’, tries to demonstrate that it is not indispensable and presents 


16 Floges de madame Geoffrin, suivis 
de lettres, et d’un essai sur la conversa- 
tion (Paris 1812), pp.200-201. 
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a method for writing a description, a step-by-step procedure, 
based not on inventive powers but on memory of past exper- 
iences"”. Imagination need not be creative; it can be reproductive. 
Marmontel was indeed usually more effective when using 
memory and working with fact than when attempting fiction. 
The dialogue in the Mémoires, for example, in which the young 
Marmontel hears ‘critics’ evaluate his play is far superior to 
anything in the story Le Connaisseur, on a similar theme. Mar- 
montel succeeds most where he limits his creative ambitions and 
applies his intelligence to recounting scenes from his past or 
codifying polemical and theoretical issues. 


We have seen the rôle of dialogue for Marmontel, first in his 
theatrical formation and then in his social life, and his tendency 
to draw on both in his Mémoires as well as in his contes moraux. 
We have considered his alertness to the ‘langage de la conversa- 
tion’ at a time when polite talk was such an integral part of social 
activity that the 1740 Dictionnaire de l’ Académie françoise equates 
‘conversation’ with “social group’: “Conversation. Entretien fami- 
lier.... Il se dit aussi, Des compagnies, des assemblées. J/ est 
reçu dans toutes les conversations. Il est de toutes les belles conver- 
sations”. 

While he may not always have succeeded in exploiting his 
awareness in creative terms, conceptually, at least, Marmontel’s 
sensitivity was great. It was this which in 1917 led Horatio 
Smith” to declare him a ‘pioneer theorist’ and state that on a 
theoretical level Marmontel was perhaps the first to be conscious 
of the conte as a form distinct from all other prose fiction, and that 
he was most probably the first to attempt to formulate this 
difference. In the preface to the 1761 edition of his Contes moraux 
Marmontel intimates that the public considered his a new genre, 


17 Marmontel seems to have applied 18 “The Development of brief nar- 
the formula to his own description of  rative in modern French literature’, 
a storm in Les Incas; cp. iv.635, PMLA (1917), xxxii.583-597. 
iii.411. 
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an idea which the critic Elie Fréron? was quick to contest. 
Marmontel overstated the case here, but he was probably sincere. 
Very possibly it was the conviction that he had created a new 
form ofliterature which led him to his more clearly original work 
in the realm of theory. He may not have created a new genre, but 
the personal experience he had had in writing stories led him to 
think about the genre in a new way. As a playwright, Marmontel 
associated the conte and the comédie. But he was led to do so also 
for reasons of literary convention. Furthermore, as a lifelong 
student of literature, he also saw the relationship between the 
written conte and the oral tradition of the form. And as a constant 
guest in the salons of Paris, he applied this traditional relationship 
to his social surroundings and made further associations between 
the conte and the conversational anecdote. In evaluating Marmon- 
tel's theoretical consideration of the brief narrative we will again 
be able to see how personal and academic experience combined, 
in this case to guide him toward an original contribution. 

In France there has never been a permanent, clear-cut distinc- 
tion between conte and nouvelle. In the 16th century authors did 
not differentiate clearly the older French word conte from the 
Italian import nouvelle. Generally speaking however conte was 
more and more used for non-realistic, often frankly supernatural 
stories, probably through association with the conte de fées, 
while the nouvelle, especially in the seventeenth century, perhaps 
because of its original meaning of “news”, moved toward con- 
temporary, realistic settings, and, eventually, considerable 
psychological observation. The term nouvelle, imported and 
hence immediately, if sometimes vaguely, associated with a form 
of narrative, while it changed in signification, was always closely 
linked with a type of literature. Conte retained the generic mean- 
ing of ‘story’ and was always more freely attached to a greater 
variety of brief narratives. In the r9th century even the general 
distinction between the nouvelle and the less realistic conte often 
broke down, with critics, and more important, authors, using 

19 L’ Année littéraire (1761), ii.146. 
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the two terms indiscriminately when referring to similar works 
or even the same work”. 

The English term “short story” is associated with the modern 
short story and in particular with the American-type short story 
which evolved from the tales of Edgar Allan Poe. Poe, in a 
review of Nathaniel Hawthorne's Twice-told tales originally 
published in Graham’s magazine in May 1842, affirmed the 
importance of ‘the unity of effect or impression’, the desirability 
therefore of the reader being able to complete the reading at one 
sitting, and the necessity that everything in the work contribute, 
directly or indirectly, to ‘the one pre-established design’. It 
is with the Poe short story in mind, and its emphasis on the 
writer’s attitude toward his material and his conscious effort to 
create above all a specific effect, that the short story can be called 
a modern and particularly nineteenth-century invention. The 
effort toward unity, the attempt at continuous forcefulness were 
exploitations of possibilities inherent in the short form of fiction. 
While the full consciousness on which this development depended 
was a modern contribution, Marmontel helped refine the notion 
of tale in this direction. 

The brief narrative form in France was represented in the 
middle ages by the contes dévots, the lais, the fabliaux. In 1442 the 
author of the Cent nouvelles nouvelles presented his collection of 
prose tales to Philippe le bon, duc de Bourgogne. The output 
of short fiction in the 16th century ranged in tone from the 
licentious to the pedantic, the most finished work of the period 
from several points of view being L’ Heptaméron (1558). The 
sentimentalism and psychological observation in much of this 
work, the publication in 1613 of Cervantes's Novelas ejemplares, 
the expanding tendencies of the English novella, together with 


20 Nodier, Mérimée, Musset, Gau- 21 quoted by Eugene Current-Gar- 
tier, for example, all used the terms cia and Walton R. Patrick, What is the 
conte, nouvelle, and sometimes roman short story? (Chicago 1961), p.4. 
almost interchangeably when refer- 
ring to their stories. 
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the reaction against the overwhelming French romans, these are 
some of the factors which explain the development of the nouvelle 
in France during the seventeenth century. Les Nouvelles fran- 
gotses (1623) of Charles Sorel prepared the way for the Nouvelles 
françoises (1656) of Jean Segrais, the three nouvelles of mme de 
Lafayette (La Princesse de Montpensier, 1662; La Princesse de 
Clêves, 1678; the posthumous La Comtesse de Tende, 1724), as 
well as Paul Scarron’s Nouvelles tragi-comiques (1665) and 
episodes in his earlier Roman comique (1651, 1657). Side by side 
with these works there continued to exist a great variety of 
shorter writings which had no fixed form or name, nor indeed any 
consistent character or spirit. Toward the end of the century, 
after the success of La Fontaine’s /oconde in 1664, the verse tale 
became increasingly popular. Under the influence of La Fontaine, 
too, the conte took a definite turn away from the serious and the 
realistic. Less than a decade after the publication of La Fontaine’s 
last book of contes, Charles Perrault brought out the first of his 
fairy tales, and three years later, in 1697, his collection Contes de 
ma mère l Oye appeared under the name of his son”. The recep- 
tion was astonishing: by 1702 twenty collections of fairy tales 
had appeared”. 

The fairy tale became a framework into which the writers of the 
first half of the eighteenth century inserted all manner of things. 
With the publication from 1704-1717 of Antoine Galland’s 
twelve-volume translation of Arabian nights the conte form was 
vitalized further and the miraculous of the contes de fées was 
transposed to an oriental setting. In the thirties and forties Cré- 
billon fis titillated his readers with a new cerebral eroticism. His 


22 in the introduction to his critical 
edition of the 1695 dedication manu- 
script of Perrault’s tales, Jacques 
Barchilon takes up the question of the 
authorship of the stories. After an 
examination of contemporary state- 
ments and the 1695 dedication manu- 
script, Barchilon tends to ascribe the 


tales to the father rather than to the 
son; Perrault's Tales of mother 
Goose (New York 1956), i.19-35. 

23 Erich Loos, ‘Die Gattung des 
conte und das Publikum im 18. Jahr- 
hundert’, Romanische Forschungen 


(1959), Ixxi.124. 
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imitators, among them the early Marmontel, are almost countless. 
Voltaire deliberately turned the conte away from its frivolous 
tendencies and put to service the typical elements (exoticism, 
irony, the miraculous, the gallant), manipulating public taste for 
his own ends. Light comedies and tales dubbed the genre poissard, 
because of their imitation of the vulgar jargon of the fish-market, 
opened the way for the genre badin. 

The fairy tales published at the beginning of the century had 
not been taken very seriously: Perrault published not under his 
own but under his son’s name, other authors published anonym- 
ously or merely under their initials. While by far the majority of 
tales published were silly and even licentious trivialities, there 
were those who tried to adapt the genre to their somewhat 
higher aims. Frangois Augustin Paradis de Moncrif, for example, 
adds some contes de fées at the end of his Essais sur la nécessité et 
sur les moyens de plaire (1738) in a manner reminiscent of the old 
exemplum tradition. By the late forties there are indications that 
the public’s enthusiasm is cooling. The shift in purpose becomes 
very noticeable during the mid-century years. In 1754 the 
Mercure publishes Montesquieu’s political parable Lysimaque, 
in which Stanislas Leszczynski, the king of Poland, is depicted 
under the title name. In 1755 the journal publishes Marmontel’s 
first story, Le Moi, a relatively frivolous tale. But by 1758 and 
1759 he is contributing more serious stories. In 1759 Candide 
appears, and after 1761, the year of La Nouvelle Héloise, sentimen- 
talism and earnest moralism become the rage. Voltaire, Diderot, 
Baculard d’Arnaud write stories with varying degrees of senti- 
mentalism; moral tales are what the publishers and readers want. 

During the eighteenth century most theoretical considerations 
on prose fiction were directed toward the novel, not the conte. 
Since the latter form was generally not taken very seriously by 
author or reader, no need was seen seriously to attack or defend 
it. Authors and critics applied the term conte to a great assortment 
of brief narratives, and the term was but one among many which 
were used indiscriminately to describe any short fiction which 
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could not be more clearly defined according to one of the already 
established genres. Apart from the association with the super- 
natural, through the fairy tale, or the occasional identification 
with a piquant and risqué plot, through the Italian novella, the 
conte was not characterized in terms of subject matter. In the rare 
instances when it was considered as a special category, it was 
usually set off from the more traditional roman and nouvelle by its 
shorter length. 

Marmontel left only three brief discussions of the conte: the 
preface to the 1761 edition of his Contes moraux, his article ‘conte’ 
in the 1776 edition of the Supplément à l’ Encyclopédie, and an 
elaboration of this article in the Eléments of 1787. They are best 
treated together, since there is considerable overlapping among 
them. 

Many of Marmontel’s remarks on the conte parallel what 
others wrote about the novel, for if one thinks of literature in 
classic terms, as did Marmontel and his contemporaries, the two 
are intimately related. Thus, both belong to the category of the 
epic as opposed to that of the drama or lyric. When Marmontel 
speaks of imitating nature, of verisimilitude, of simplicity of plot, 
and when he affirms the moral value of the conte, he is making 
many of the points made by authors or critics in their various 
defenses of the novel. And in one respect, at least, his thinking 


24 considerations of space prevent 
me from going into greater detail on 
eighteenth-century theoretical dis- 
cussions of the conte before Marmon- 
tel. Some relevant texts would be 
François de Callières Des bon mots et 
des bons contes (1692); the opening 
lines of Madeleine Angélique (Pois- 
son) de Gomez’s Les Cent nouvelles 
nouvelles (1732); Nicolas Lenglet- 
Dufresnoy, De [usage des romans, où 
l’on fait voir leur utilité et leurs différents 
caractéres (1734); Prévost, Le Pour 
et contre (1739, xvii.54-55); Crébil- 
lon’s introduction to Le Sopha (1740 


or 1742), François Antoine Chevrier’s 
introductory statement to his Bi-Bi, 
conte traduit du chinois par un frangais 
(1745) in Contes et facéties galantes du 
XVIII siècle, ed. Ad. Van Bever; 
Joseph de Laporte, Observations sur la 
littérature moderne (1749-1750, i.8-9), 
Diderot’s article ‘Conte’ in the Ency- 
clopédie (175 4); and Alembert’s article 
‘Conte, fable, roman’ in the same 
volume; Boissy’s preface to the Jan- 
uary 1755 Mercure, the ‘Discours pré- 
liminaire’ of the Bibliothèque univer- 
selle des romans (juillet 1755), i.14-23. 
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about the conte is identical with that of his contemporaries: he 
conceives of it as a light genre. It is curious that Marmontel 
should have been so explicit on this point and that he should have 
repeated the idea in 1776 and 1787, years after the publication of 
some of his most pathetic stories. Although the notion is a tradi- 
tional one, it does seem odd, in view of both his claim ofinnova- 
tion and his own very contrary practice, that he did not amend 
these statements. With his own stories Marmontel gave the conte 
an unprecedented scope in tone, but he restricted the spirit of the 
genre as follows in the introductory sentence to the articles in the 
Supplément and the Eléments: “Le conte est à la comédie ce que 
Pépopée est à la tragédie, mais en petit’ (iv.276)*. 

While Marmontel was limiting the conte to the comic mode, he 
was also conferring on it the dignity requisite for acceptance in the 
hierarchy of genres. Implicit in his proportion is the analogy 
between conte and épopée. Now, ever since 1670, and the publica- 
tion of Daniel Huet’s De l’origine des romans, defenders of the 
novel had argued its respectibility by asserting its descendance 
from the venerated epic?s. The link in Marmontel’s mind between 
the conte and the comédie can be explained on more than one level, 
then, and is not only the consequence of his practical experience 
in the theatre. And the specific connection with the comedy, as 
opposed to the tragedy, should be interpreted as more than a 
consequence of his study of Moliére’s themes. The tactic was 
often employed by the defenders of the novel, for by connecting 
the novel specifically with the comedy the door was opened to 
characters from a far greater range of social groups. Further- 


25 ‘Conte’, Nouveau dictionnaire pour 
servir de supplément aux dictionnaires 
des sciences, des arts et des métiers 
(Paris 1776), ii.569. 

26 Georges May, Le Dilemne du 
roman au XVIII* siècle (New Haven 
1963), pp.18-19. Henry Fielding 
makes a comparison very similar to 
Marmontel’s in his introduction to 
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more, through this association the novel (and with Marmontel, 
the conte) justified itself on moral grounds, for the new ‘realism’ 
was said to present a faithful and hence ultimately edifying picture 
of humanity (May, pp.110-116). 

Although Marmontel resembles other writers of the period in 
theoretically qualifying the conte as a light genre, he differs from 
most of his predecessors in the application of the utility principle 
to the traditionally frivolous conte. In spite of the exemplum type 
reaching back to the Middle Ages, and in fact represented in all 
periods thereafter, the general conception of the conte was, as we 
have seen, that of a story intended primarily, if not exclusively, as 
entertainment. As such it was, in the eighteenth century, usually 
distinguished from the apologue or fable. While Marmontel 
explicitly states that a moral is not absolutely essential to the 
conte, he does say that only insofar as it is at once amusing and 
moral will the conte be perfect. It need not have a moral, as Mar- 
monte) makes clear in the preface to his Contes moraux. His own 
stories make their moral points not necessarily by teaching a 
lesson, but by holding vice up to ridicule or by presenting virtue 
as an example, 

There are other waysin which Marmontel’s personal experience 
combined with conventional notions and propelled his thought 
about this brief form of prose fiction to unprecedented clarity. 
Daily participation in an activity which was being cultivated 
ev e around him as one of lifes greatest and most useful 
pleasures could not help but make this student of rhetoric more 
sharply aware of what it was that made one conversationalist a 
better raconteur than his neighbour. The word conte continued to 
mean à conversational anecdote or joke (one explanation, by the 
way, of the frivolous connotations of the literary term) and this 
semantic association between a literary narrative and the oral 
tradition from which it developed accounts for many of its 
characteristics. Marmontel articulated some of these and drew 
conclusions of eventual significance to the evolution of the 
modern short story. 
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Thinking in terms of the spoken story in his articles ‘Conte’, 
Marmontel speaks of the ‘trait’, a goal to which the storyteller 
must hasten if he is to be effective. Unity and singleness of purpose 
become conscious literary ends of the modern short story, but 
they have always been essential to the good brief story. In the 
conte as ‘joke’ these take the familiar form of the punch line; in the 
anecdote they need not be as concentrated. Marmontel says 
something very much like this: “Le mot du conte n’est pourtant 
pas toujours ce qu’on appelle un bon mot; c’est un trait de naturel, 
de mœurs, de caractère, d'originalité, de vanité, de naïveté, de 
bétise, de ridicule en général’ (iv.279). But in every case (and 
Marmontel gives examples of each in his Elémens article) the 
‘trait’ is the point toward which the narrator moves. This narrator 
plays a part in Marmontel’s conception of the written form as well 
and is, clearly, a survival from the oral story. Asin the epic, heisa 
spectator and comments on the action, but he must carefully 
avoid making too many reflections. This is routine advice—but 
Marmontel is less conventional when he goes on to compare the 
conteur with the fabuliste. The latter must appear naive since he 
recounts supernatural events which demand a childlike credulity. 
The conteur, however, is a more sophisticated creature, and his 
story ‘est donc plus susceptible que l’apologue des apparences du 
badinage, de la finesse et de la malice’. As Marmontel envisions 
him, the narrator can become one of the characters. 

The ‘trait’ is not indispensable to the conte according to Mar- 
montel, since the interest may also lie in ‘le nœud et le dénoû- 
ment’ of the action. In this case the speaker (or writer, for Mar- 
montel specifically mentions La Fontaine) has more leeway, and 
may elaborate to the extent that the details contribute to the 
credibility of the story. But in both instances, whether the interest 
lies in the concluding sally or in the more extensive climax and 
resolution, the conze should have a clear focus. In the eighteenth 
century, this concern with the structure of the brief narrative is 


27 Supplément, p.569, and iv.277. 
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unique to Marmontel. Elaborating a related idea, Marmontel 
observes that the rule of unity is not as strictly prescribed for the 
conte as for the comédie. He continues: “Mais un récit qui ne seroit 
qu'un enchainement d’aventures, sans cette tendance commune 
qui les réunit en un point et les réduit à Punité, ce récit seroit un 
roman et ne seroit pas un conte’. It is true that Marmontel fairly 
well nullifies his own point when he chooses the conte Joconde 
as an example of a story with a ‘tendance commune”. His own 
stories fulfill his precept only imperfectly: the ‘tendance com- 
mune’, so often taking the form of manceuvring from the outside 
for various didactic purposes, seems very artificial. But if Mar- 
montel failed to see sharply the implications in his own remarks, 
he is the first in France, and, it would seem, in Europe, to have 
said that the story as a literary form differs in kind from the novel. 

Since the effective story will have a goal, a focus, a general 
direction, it follows that all extraneous details should be elimi- 
nated, and Marmontel makes this point by reproaching La Fon- 
taine for drawing some of his stories out too much. The setting 
should be sketched in briefly—‘le lieu de la scène, la pantomime 
et le tableau de l’action’ call for only that amount of detail which 
will strengthen the story’s verisimilitude. The economy of means 
required by the conte inevitably affects characterization: ‘Il est 
des caractéres qui, pour étre présentés dans toute leur force, 
exigent des combinaisons et des développemens dont un conte 
n’est pas susceptible’ (ii, p.iii). Here Marmontel indicates another 
of the differences between the conte and the roman, and although 
he does not elaborate, the remark contains in germ much that is 
basic to subsequent short story theory and technique. Character- 
ization in the short story is of necessity and by design partial, 
revealing only those aspects pertinent to the central concept of 
the work. Characters are simplified, the author by and large 


28 Supplément. The idea is slightly commune qui les réunit en un point, 
reworded in the Eléments: ‘Mais un serait un roman, et non pas un conte’. 
récit qui ne serait qu’un enchaine- 29 an observation already made by 
ment d’aventures, sans une tendance Smith, p.589. 
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eliminating the variety and inconsistency of a complete personal- 
ity. 

Unfortunately Marmontel never dealt with the subject of the 
conte ina sustained way. Yet his stress on singleness of perspective 
and simplicity of means anticipates many of the ideas later to be 
developed in connection with the brief narrative as a distinctive 
form of literature. 


Marmontel’s stories reflect, to some extent, the general devel- 
opment of the conte in the eighteenth century. Like the novel, but 
somewhat later, and always less formally, the conte was granted 
the highest honour possible: it was taken seriously. Like the novel 
too it was made to reflect more directly some of the ideological 
preoccupations and tastes of the time. This trend from the rela- 
tively frivolous to the relatively serious is observable in Mar- 
montel’s contes moraux. And on a theoretical level, before 
Friedrich Schlegel and more especially his brother August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, who between 1801 and 1804 were searching 
for a definition of the Novelle, and before Poe in 1842, Marmontel 
attempted to outline the characteristics of the brief narrative. 
Enormously popular during his lifetime and into the nineteenth 
century, Marmontel was credited with having influenced 
mme Leprince de Beaumont (1711-1780) and Arnaud Berquin 
(1749?-1791) in their moral tales for children. He was adapted and 
imitated in Hungary, Sweden, and Denmark. The contes and 
certain stage adaptations were known to Lessing and Goethe; the 
Mémoires were avidly read by Goethe and Schiller. The Scottish 
author Henry Mackenzie mentions Marmontel as an inspiration 
for his book of scenes in the life of a sensitive humanitarian, The 
Man of feeling (1771). The Irish Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849) 
took over Marmontel’s title and those elements of his spirit 
appropriate to her stories for young people. In Russia he was 
translated and greatly admired by Nikolai Karamzin (1766-1826), 
who also introduced Rousseau and the romanticism of early 
nineteenth-century English writers to his contemporaries. It was 
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Karamzin, who was known as the Russian Marmontel, who first 
cultivated the short story in Russia, and in the most important 
early statement on that genre in Russia, in an article in the review 
Patriot (1804), Marmontel is given credit as the original creator 
of the genre, Boccaccio and Voltaire being summarily dismissed 
as unworthy of the honour®. 

But while Marmontel enjoyed a considerable moment of glory, 
his lasting influence is of an indirect kind. Having listened hard to 
the voices of many masters—to those of the provincial Jesuits 
who gave him his first taste for study, to those of the cleverest 
men and women in the capital debating fascinating social and 
ethical questions, to those of the fashionable people who prided 
themselves on being refined and informed—he registered the 
inclinations of a generation of cultivated, enlightened readers. 
He was one of the first writers who systematically submitted his 
stories to a periodical and who exploited this access to the public 
eye. Perhaps his most enduring contribution to the field of 
letters is the attention he won for the short form of fiction, of 
which he suggested both the artistic and commercial possi- 
bilities. 


30 Peter Brand, Studien zur Theorie gen: 1770-1811 (Wiesbaden 1960), 
und Praxis der Russischen Erzählun-  pp.57-59. 
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